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PREFACE. 


T his book is an enlarged copy of my “Notes on 
Gurkhds ” written in 1889. 

In compiling this book I have borrowed most freely 
from every author that I know of who has written on 
N6pdl or its inhabitants. 

As probably nearly one-half of this book consists of 
extracts from various authors strung together, often 
with alterations and additions of my own, I am unable 
to put between inverted commas every borrowed para- 
graph, but where feasible I have generally done so, and 
quoted the name of the author from whose book the 
extract has been taken. 

The Chapter on Ancient History of N4pdl is mostly 
taken from Wright, Bendall, and Pandit BhagvdnMl 
Indraji Dass. 

From Oldfield, Brian Hodgson, Wright, and Hamilton 
I have borrowed most heavily. 

I have also to thank Dr. Eudolph Hoernle for 
directing my attention to useful books, of the existence 
of which I was unaware. Mr. Vincent Smith, B.O.S., 
has also very kindly given me the benefit of his great 
experience, and assisted me with advice. 



In my search after and classification of tribes and 
clans of Eastern Nepdl, I have been very much assisted 
by Havildar Purandhoj Limbu of 2/4th G-urkha Eifles. 

It was only after very much trouble that I was able 
to obtain a copy (and then only of a portion) of a Limbd 
Vancavali, 

I give my translation of the same (seepage 139), as in 
my opinion it throws some interesting light on Eastern 
Ndpal generally and Limbus especially. 

The classification of the various races of Nepal is 
almost entirely my own. 

The Magars, Gurungs and Thakurs, I believe, are 
fairly complete and correct. 

The lists given regarding the Khas^ Limbiis, Kais, 
Sunuwars and Murmis are undoubtedly incomplete, and 
perhaps in parts incorrect, but to give a full and true 
list of their tribes and subdivisons can only be done 
after years of incessantly putting down on paper each 
fresh tribe, and each fresh clan of the same, at such 
time as a member belonging to it presents himself for 
enlistment, and then by checking its accuracy over and 
over again. 

My classifl^cation of “ Gurkhds ''—viz., Magars, 
Gurungs, Thdkurs and Khas— -will be found to be almost 
identically the same as Chapter IV of the Blue Book on 
Nepal, but this is owing to the fact that I wrote Chap- 
ter lY for the Intelligence Branch of the Quarter Master 
General’s Department, 

The following is a list of such books as I have had 
access to:— 

Colonel Kirkpatrick's Mission to NIpal, 1798. 

Doctor F. Hamilton's account of Nepal, 1819. 
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Captain T. Smith's Five Years' Eesidence in Nepal, from 1841 
to 1845. 

Captain O. Cavenagh's Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 
1851. ■ V : • ' : : : 

Brian Hodgson’s Essays of the Language, etc,, of Nepal, etc., 
1874.;^ 

Doctor Oldfield’s Sketches of Nepal, 1880. 

Quarter Master General’s No. 18 of 1883. 

Confidential Keport, 1884. 

Lieutenant-General B, Sale Hill’s Notes, with addenda by 
General Sir C. Eeid, K.C.B., dated 1874. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. Molloy’s Memorandum dated Abbott- 
abad, 1885. 

Doctor Wright’s History of N^pal, 1877. 

Bendall’s Catalogue, Buddhist and Sanskrit MSS., 1883. 

Bendall’s journey in Nepal, 1886. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji Dass's Inscription of Nep&l, 1885. 

H. H. Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891. 

Sarat Chandra Dass’s Journey to Lhdsa. 

Doctor Rudolph Hoernle’s Inscribed Seal of Gupta, 1889. 

I also received many vernacular papers from N^pdl 
which, after translating, I embodied in my book. 

I gathered much information from many sources 
at Gorakhpur and Darjeeling, and have especially to 
thank Captain J. G. Robinson, 2/2nd Gurkha Rifles, 
for the careful way he checked my manuscript in regard 
to Eastern Ndpdl tribes. 

Jemadar Assaram Burathoki, 2/lst Gurkhd Rifles, 
also assisted me very much in translating vernacular 
papers, in verifying many points on which I was 
uncertain, and in obtaining information for me. 

The interest which I take in Gurkhas and in every- 
thing connected with Ndpdl and its inhabitants, must 
he my excuse for writing this book ; and although I am 
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Preface, 


well aware that it is faulty in many respects, as it 
represents the results of the patient labour of many 
years, I venture to submit it as it stands, hoping 
that it may prove of some use, and in parts perhaps 
of interest, and that through its pages the public 
may he made better acquainted with a race whose 
country, considering its size, provides the Native Army 
of India with perhaps a greater proportion of gallant 
soldiers than any other of the many martial races of 
India. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TN a -well-known passage of Ms work on Village 
Commtmities the late Sir Henry Maine drew atten- 
tion to the great value wMch the records of settlement 
and revenue operations in India possess for the student 
of early law and custom. His remarks are equally 
applicable to Captain Vansittart’s Notes on Nepal and 
for much the same reasons. Like a settlement officer 
the -writer has a purely official object in view — in this 
case, I believe, the promotion of recruiting for Gurkha 
regiments and the instruction of the younger officers 
who serve in them. But Ms minute knowledge of his 
subject and Ms keen sympathy with the Gurkhas them- 
selves have led him, as similar motives lead so many 
revenue officials, to extend the range of Ms inquiries 
and to touch upon questions wMeh belong rather to the 
province of the ethnologist than to that of the practical 
soldier. Here it will naturally be asked what is the 
province of ethnology and what light is likely to be 
thrown upon it by recording the traditions and usages of 
the Nepalese tribes from whom our recruits are drawn? 
The answer is best given in the words of M. Elisde 
Reclus, to whom we owe the following definition of two 
terms the promiscuous use of wMoh, especially by English 
writers, has given rise to much confusion. Ethno- 
graphy,” he says, “embraces the descriptive details, and 
ethnology the rational exposition, of the human aggre- 
gates and organisations kno-wn as hordes, clans, trib^, 
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and nations, especially in the earlier, the savage, and 
barbarous stages of their progress.” In other words, 
ethnography collects and arranges the facts, ethnology 
analyses, compares and seeks to draw conclusions. To 
ascertain the facts and record them accurately is the harder 
task, and unless that is properly done no conclusions 
worth having are ever likely to be drawn. The facts 
which the ethnologist want® to get hold of, and for which 
he must depend in the main upon those who, having had 
Captain Yansittart’s opportunities, have known how to use 
them, are of two kinds,— physical characteristics and social 
rules or usages. Bothadmit of being recorded in a more 
or less systematic fashion, and we may sometimes observe 
a curious correspondence between the two sets of data. 

Physical characteristics are recorded for ethnographic 
purposes by the processes known collectively as anthro- 
pometry — an uncouth term of which much has been 
heard of late years in connexion with the identifica- 
tion of criminals. In its relation to ethnology anthro- 
pometry may be defined as the science which seeks by 
measuring certain leading physical characters, such as the 
stature and the proportions of the head, features, and 
limbs, to define and classify the chief types of mankind, 
and eventually by analysing their points of agreement 
and difference to frame some hypothesis as to the probable 
origin of the various race-stocks now traceable. In respect 
of this object, of its endeavour to discover and define 
types, the method is one of the oldest in the world. It 
dates from the days of Egyptian sculpture, and has held 
a prominent place in the literature of ideal art down to 
modern times. Eifiy years ago a Swedish naturalist 
applied it to the classification, for scientific purposes, of 
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the different forms of the sknll and it has since been 
greatly extended and developed hy anthropologists. Its 
use for police purposes is a modem adaptation which 
approaches the subject from a very different point of view. 
The artist and ethnologist care nothing for the individual 
and endeavour only to determine the type. The detective 
is indifferent to types and seeks only to identify the 
particular criminal he is in search of. 

The record of custom is more diffi-oult to construct. 
With well designed instruments, a good method, care- 
ful observers, and a large number of subjects, an- 
thropometry conducted under modern conditions can be 
relied upon to turn out fairly accurate results. But usage, 
whether social or religious, is a Proteus whom it is less 
easy to seize. No one can have studied any of the 
standard books on ethnology without acquiring a vivid 
impression of the extreme difficulty of entering into 
primitive modes of thought, of the imperfection and 
untmstworthiness of testimony and of the extraordi- 
nary fluidity and mutability of custom itself. All 
that can be done is to work on a system, to ask every 
one the same set of questions, to repeat them as often as 
possible with different sets of men, to collate the answers 
diligently, and to endeavour to follow the same usage 
through all the different forms in which it app^rs. 
In this way, to take a simple instance, the common 
pmotice of smearing vermilion on a bride’s forehead 
and the parting of her hair may be traced, through the 
mixture of blood and vermilion used by the Kharwars 
in Chota Nagpur, to the more archaic usage, in vogue 
among the Bhhors and Rautias, of marking the fore- 
head of the bride with a drop of blood drawn from the 
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little finger of tlie bridegroom and mee versa. Here the 
analysis of a familiar custom brings us into touch with 
primitiTe superstitions as to blood kinship which some 
authorities believe to have played an important part in 
the earlier stages of social evolution. By methods such 
as these results of considerable interest may be arrived 
at, but it may be doubted whether the mere investiga- 
tion of usage is likely to throw much light upon the 
origin of any particular tribe or group of tribes. An 
exception must however be made in favour of one set 
of facts in which Captain Vansittart’s book is parti- 
cularly rich. Such experience as I have of the ways of 
primitive people rather goes to show that the least variable 
portion of their social armngements is their system of 
exogamous groups — ^in other words, the subdivisions of the 
tribe or caste within which its members may not marry. 
Not only are the names of such groups often very curious 
in themselves, but where their meaning can be ascertained 
they often throw considerable Kght upon the antecedents 
of the tribe or of portions of it. Thus a tribe with Tibetan 
group-names may be presumed to have come from Tibet, 
though none of its members are now acquainted with 
Tibetan ; and where, as is more common, the group- 
names refer to villages, localities or tracts of country, 
which admit of being identified, or which figure in the 
tribal traditions of origin, it may even be possible to 
recover the history of earlier wanderings from a study 
of the names. This line of inquiry, which Captain 
Vansittart has followed to some extent, seems to me to 
offer considerable prospects in the hands of an observer 
who knows the language and the geography of Nepal as 
well as he does. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
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that almost all the history that tribes of the Gurkha 
type can boast of is wrapped up in the long lists of their 
group-names. 

Some years ago I ventured to publish in Eng- 
land (^) a tentative description of the Mongoloid type as 
found along the Northern and Eastern Erontiers of Ben- 
gal. The description was based upon certain measure- 
ments, taken under my instructions and supervision, (®) 
of a number of subjects comprising representatives of the 
Gurung, Khambu, Mangar, Murmi, and Newar tribes. 
It is much to be regretted that the series was not more 
extensive and that it included no members of the higher 
castes of Nepal. The definition of the type which is 
based upon the measurements has, however, been ac- 
cepted by anthropological authorities in Europe, (®) and 
so far as it goes it appears to me to give a fairly correct 
idea of the average Gurkha. As originally published it 
runs thus : “ A mesorhine, platyopic, brachycephalio type 
of low or medium stature, sturdy build, yellowish com- 
plexion, broad face and low facial angle.” Translated 
into ordinary language that means merely that the most 
prominent characters of the Gurkha type are a head 
much broader in relation to its length than that of the 
average native of India ; a broad face ; a short wide nose, 
not so wide as is common among the black races of Ohota 

C) Journal of the Antliropologioal Institute, February 1891. 

(®) Tribes and Castes of Bengal : Anthropometric Data, Vol. I, pp. 
i — xxsyii and 232 to 273. 

0 L’Anthropologie aux Indes, par Paul Topinard. Z* Anthropologies 

Tome II., pp. 351^357. 

L’Anthropologie du Bengal on ^tude des documents anthropom^triques 
recueillds par M. Eisley, par Paul Topinard. Z'Anthropologie Tome III., 
pp. 282-316. 

Anthropometry in India. By John Beddoe, LL.D., F.E.S. Science 
JPregresSf November 1895, pp. 188--203, 
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Nagpur and tlie Central Provinces, but very low in tbe 
bridge, and in extreme cases almost bridgeless ; bigb and 
projecting cheek-bones, and eyelids so formed as to give 
the impression that the eyes are obliquely set in the head. 
In the form of vague personal impressions these fects are 
familiar to any one who has had to do with Gurldias, but 
measurements systematically conducted enable such im- 
pressions to be accurately recorded and reduced to statis- 
tical formulas, and it is this process which brings out the 
most interesting and curious results. Por example, a 
certain method of measurement devised by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas and described in his paper (^) on some skulls from 
Torres Straits enables us to gauge with considerable 
accuracy the comparative projection or depression of tbe 
base of the nose in different individuals in relation to the 
outer edge of the orbit and thence to construct a formula, 
called the naso-malar index, which expresses in any parti- 
cular group the relative preponderance of a Mongolian or 
Caucasian element. The lower the index the greater is 
the proportion of Mongolian blood and vice versa. Thus 
the naso-malar index of the Biloch is 117 '9 and that of 
the Pathan 11 7T, an average not differing materially 
from that of European races, while the same index ranges 
among the Nepal tribes from 106'9 in theLimbu to 110‘2 
in the Newar. Similar results follow from the cephalic 
index showing the relation of the maximum breadth of 
the head to its maximum length, the latter being taken 
to be one hundred. In this ease the higher indices — not 
the lower — denote Mongolian affinities. The figures 
vary from 78*5 in the Murmi to 84*3 in the limbu, an 
index which compares fairly with those recorded by 

C) Journal of the Antbi’opological Institute, May 1885. 
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Welckei’C) for the Oalmiicks and Siamese. A third for- 
mula comhmes the recorded height and weight of the 
specimens ohserTed so as to show the number of 
grammes per centimetre of height, and thus seryes to 
distinguish certain types of figure. Selecting extreme 
cases in illustration of the working of the method we 
find that the Munda tribe of Ohota Nagpur haye an 
ayerage index of 372‘6 and the Sikkimese Tibetans of 
3 70 ‘7, while the trading Khatri caste of the North-West- 
ern Provinces have the low average of 290‘7. The Sikh 
index is 320*2, while the index in the case of the Nepalese 
races is 350*5 for the Lepoha, 334*7 for the Limbu, 
331 6 for the Gurxmg, and 317*9 for the Murmi. The 
average stature ranges from 166*9 centimetres in the 
Murmi to 157*0 in the Lepoha, the average for the 
group being 116*2 as compared with 168*4 for nine 
Panjab groups and 163*5 the average of 23 castes of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

The interesting point about these dry figures is not 
merely that they give a statistical form to our general 
impressions as to different types and enable us to trace 
gradations of physical characters, but also that there is a 
distinct correspondence between them and certain facts 
of the social order. In Nepal, for example, so far as 
these observations go, it may be said in a general 
way that the social status of a particular tribe varies 
inversely as the average width of the head and 
dicectly as the average naso-malar index. In other 
words, the tribes in which Mongolian characteristics 
are most marked stand at the bottom of the social scale* 

(^) ScBadelmessungen (Arcbiv ftir Antbropologie. Bd. 16, quoted by 
Fescbel, Volkerkundej p, 561, Sixth Edition, Tjei prig, 1885. 
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and tlie tendency is for these characteristics to become 
less and less prominent as we pass from the lower to 
the higher group. These indices therefore point in the 
same direction as the nasal index in Western Bengal and 
Chota Nagpur and lend further support to the opinion 
that race sentiment rather than community of occupa- 
tion was the motive principle which in the first instance 
gave rise to the caste system. Other factors no 
doubt entered in as the system grew, but they all rest 
upon the fiction that men who speak another language, 
who live in another place, who observe other customs, 
worship other gods, or follow another occupation must 
belong to a fundamentally different race. A country like 
Nepal, formmg a sort of debateable land between Aryan 
and Mongolian territory, drawing the rank and file of 
its population from Tibet, and the leaders, intellectual and 
social, from India ought, one would think, to be peculiarly 
rich in survivals of archaic usage which may enable us to 
reconstruct the earlier stages of the evolution of caste. 
Such survivals will in my opinion most probably be foxmd 
among the customs relating to marriages and in particular 
among the rules which govern alliances between mem- 
bers of different castes and define the social status of 
the offspring. Much interesting information on these 
matters is contained in Captain Vansittart’s book, but I 
doubt whether the subject has been exhausted, and it 
is possible that further researches would yield even 
more valuable results. At first sight one is tempted to 
wonder whether the intermarriage of different castes, 
described in the tenth chapter of Manu, may not have 
survived in the remote valleys of Nepal long after it had 
fallen into disuse in the plains of India. But the more 
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probable explanation is that the immigrant Aijans 
brought no women with them and were compelled by 
sheer necessity to adopt practices at yarianoe with their 
own strict rules of endogamy. 

In conclusion I may say that if any ofl3.cers attached 
to Gurkha regiments are disposed to pursue further the 
lines of inquiry which I have indicated, it will give me 
much pleasure to furnish them with full particulars as 
to the best methods to adopt. The study is fascinating 
in itself ; the material is abundant ; and of Gurkhas it 
may certainly be said, what is true in a measure of most 
of the Indian races, that the more a man knows of their 
customs and beliefs, the deeper he penetrates into their 
inner life, the better will he like the people themselves, 
and the more of their sympathy will he command. 


H. H. EISLEY. 
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NEPAL. 


rilHE word N^pal is said to be derived from the 

”^name of a certain ascetic, and ^^pala/- cherished, and therefore 
means cherished bj Ne/^ 

Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending for about 520 
„ , , . . miles along tbe southern slopes of the cen- 

enera escnption. Himalayas, between the 

80th and 88th degree of East Longitude, 

Its breadth nowhere exceeds 140 miles, and averages between 
90 and 100 miles. 

Its general direction is from west to east, the most southern 
and eastern corner at the Mi chi Biver reaches as low as the 
26th, whilst its most northern and western angle extends up to 
the 80th degree of North Latitude. 

It is bounded on the north by Thibet ; on the east by Sikkim 
and the River Michi ; on the south by Bengal and the North* 
West Provinces ; and on the west by Kumaon and the River Kali 
(Sardah). 

Previous to 1815 the kingdom of Nepal was much more ex- 
tensive, and included Kumaon and the hill country up to the 
River Sutlej, This territory was ceded to the British by the 
, treaty of Segowli. 


^ It is said tliat Ne Muni performed his devofcjons at the junction of the E%mati 
, and Kesavati, and by the blessing of Swayairtbhd and Bajra Jogini be instructed 
the people in the true path of religion. He also ruled over the country. Kesarati 
is the same river as yishimmatit 
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The country consists of four distinct zones 

Character of country. 

(1) belt of grass or sM Jungle^ varying in 
breadth from 10 to 80 miles, and skirting the British frontier 
from the Sardah to the Miebi. 

(2) DMm or Maria » — ^Beyond the 'sM forest and separating 
it from the second zone, the Dhuns, is the sandstooe range. 

This range runs in a more or less pronounced form along the 
whole frontier, and does not rise more than from 800 to 600 feet 
above its immediate base, and is from 2,000 to 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The ‘‘ Dhuns or Maris are valleys lying behind and below 
the sandstone ridge, generally at about 2,500 feet above the sea^ 
and between the sandstone and the second range of hills. 

Dehra Dbun was one of the Dhflns. 

(3) Bill eomitry. — From the northern extremity of the 
Dhuns/^ the main range of the Himalayas rises to the north i hill 

succeeding hill until they culminate in the snowy range. This hill 
region up to an elevation of 10>G0O feet may be taken as the third 
zone. 

(4) The fourth zone is formed by the alpine region above that 


altitude. 

The Nepal Himalayas are traversed by several passes leading 
into Thibet, but which, owing to their great 
elevation, are only open to travellers during 
the warmer months of the year 

(1) The Takla Khar Pass, midway between Nunda Devi and 
Dewalgiri. The Karnali branch of the Gogra river quits Thibet 
and enters Nepal by tbis pass. 

(2) The Mastang Pass is about 40 miles to the east of Dewal- 
giri and leads to a small principality of the same name at the foot of 
Dewalgiri, but on its northern or Thibetian side. On the northern 
side of the pass, on the high-road to Mastang, is a large village 
called Muktinath, which is much visited by pilgrims as well as by 
traders in Thibetian salt, Muktinath is eight days’ Journey from. 
Mastang and four from Bini Shaher, the capital of Malibam, 

(3) , The Eerong Pass to the West, and 

(4) The Kuti Pass to the east of Gosainthan. These two passes , 
being nearest to the capital are most frequented by Thibetian 






pilgrims. The former, the Kerong, is passable for ponies | 
the latter, the Kiiti, is very dangerous and difficult for ponies* The 
Kuti road is shorter than the Kerong. 

The high-road to Lhassa runs through the Kuti Pass and the 
traffic is greater on this than on any other pass, 

(5) The Hatia Pass, about 40 or 50 miles east of Kuti. The Aran, 
hy far the largest of the seven streams whose union forms the 
Kosi river, quits Thibet and enters Nepal through the Hatia Pass. 

(6) The Wallang or Wallanchen Pass is situated quite in the 
eastern extremity of the Nepal Himalayas, a little to the west of 
Kinehinjanga. This Pass was very extensively repaired during 
the last scare with Thibet about 1885. 

The territory of Nepal, within the hills, from Kumaon on the 
E 'cr ba ' s west to Sikkim on the east, is divided into 
to three large natural divisions, by four very 
lofty and massive ridges, which respectively are given off from 
the high peaks of Nunda Devi {^5,700'), Dewalgiri (^6,8^6), 
Gosainthan (26,305'), and Kinehinjanga t28,l56'). 

(Mount Everest lies about midway between the two last, and 
is 29,000 feet, but throws off no main ridges.) 

These four enormous ridges stand out at right angles from 
the central axis of the Himalayas, and run parallel to each 
other nearly due south towards the plains. Each of these three 
natural divisions into which Nepal is divided by these lofty 
ridges is walled in on all four sides by mountain barriers— on the 
north by the snowy range, on the south by the chain of sand- 
stone hills, and on the east and west by one of the above 
ridges. . ‘ ■ 

Each of these districts thus walled in forms a large moun*. 
tain basin, sloping gradually to the south, and furrowed by 
numerous streams which rise in the surrounding amphitheatre of 
mountains. All these flow towards the plains of India, and all con- 
verge towards each other in their course through the hills, so 
decidedly, that they unite into one large river in two out of three 
districts, before they reach even the sandstone range of hills. 

Each of these three mountain basins derives its name from 
the river by whioh it is drained. Thus— . - ■ 

J#,~Western division,-, or mountain basin of the Karnali or ' 

' Gogra. ' . 
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^? 2 ^.~Central division, or moiintain basin o£ the Gandak. 

Eastern Division, or mountain basin of the Kosi. 

Besides these three grand geographical divisions, there are 
a fourth and fifth, viz,^ 

4th . — The Nepal Valley* 

5th . — The Terai* 

The Nepal Valley is formed by the bifurcation of the ridge 
running south from Gosainthan, thus forming an isolated tri- 
angle; it is watered by the Bh%mati, which drains the whole 
of this district. 

The va;lleys formed by the numerous streams running down 
from the snowy watershed, are, in the lower portion, thickly in- 
habited and well cultivated. The most populous valleys are a 
an elevation of about 4,000 feet, but cultivation is carried on in 
the interior up to 18,000 feet.^ 

The principal rivers of Nepal from west to east come as 
follows * 

The Kali (or S&dah), the Karnali, the Eapti, the Qandak, 
the Bhagmati, the Kosi, and the Michi. 

As already explained, Nepal is divided into five divisions, 

1. The Western. I 8. The Eastern, 

2. The Central. j 4. The Nepal Valley. 

6. The Ter^i. 


Western Division. 


The western division is inhabited by Doti and other non« 
Gurkha tribes, and until the close of the last 
century was divided into twenty-two separate 
principalities, which were collectively called the Baisi Eaj and were 
all tributary to the Raja of Yumila^^^ — Jurnla. 

Baisi is derived from Bais (twenty-two). The names of these 


principalities were— 



Jumla. 

Mallijanta, 

Jehari. 

Jagwikot. 

Baihang, 

Kaiagaoo. 

Chain. 

Dailek. 

Goriakot, 

Acham. 

Darimeka. 

Gutam, 

Bugham. 

Doth 

Gajtir. 

Mtisikot. 

Ballian. 

Jajarkot. 

Boalpa, 

Bamphb. - 
Mellianta. 

Biiaspur, 


* Samt Chandra Dass says : ** The part of the village Yangma where we safe 
was nearly 14*000 feet high* Back wheat, barley, sweet turnips, radishes and 
potatoes grow here. 


Geography. 


,s: 


The central division has been called from time immemorial 


CentiTal Division. 


by the Nepalese^ the Sapt Gaiidaki^ or 
‘^country of the seven Gandaks/^ and lies 


amoB^ the seven main sti’eams which, uniting, form the Gandak 
E-iver ; b}^ these the whole hill country between Dewalgiri and 
Gosainthan is drained. 


These seven rivers, known collectively as Sapt Gandaki, are^ 


taking them successively from west to east, — 


(1) The Barijai ; (2) the Narayani ; (3) the Sweti Gandaki j 
(4) the Marsiangdi; (5) the Daramdi; (6) the Gandij 
and (7) the Trisulganga. 


The central division is the home of the Magars and Gurungs, 
and it is practically from this portion of Nepal that all recruits 
for the British service are enlisted. 

Towards the close of the last century the central division 
included in its limits, besides the kingdom of Gurkha proper, 
twenty-four other independent principalities, collectively called the 
Cbaobisi Raj, or country of the twenty-four kings* 

These principalities were called-— 


Lamzung. 

Rising. 

Botw^L 

Musikot. 

TanaMng. 

G hiring. 

Gulmi. 

Argha. 

Galkot. 

Dhoar. 

Kajakot, 

Pjung. 

Malibam. 


Khdichi. 

Latah ling. 

Satbitng- 

Pokra. 

Isma, 

Kaikho, 

Gar hung. 

Bhirkot. 

Dharkot. 

Piuthaa, 


Previous to the conquest of the western hills by the Gurkhas, 
Jumla was the chief of the 46 principalities into which the country 
between the Kali and the province of Gurkha proper was divided, 
and all of which were nominally tributary to the Baja of Jumla. 

These 46 principalities, the western and ^4 of the central 
division, were all conquered and annexed to Nepal by Bahadur 
Sah towards the close of last century. 

The Raja of Jumla was confined in Khatmaudu, and the allegi- 
ance of all tributary chieftains, all of whom were Rajputs, was 
secured by hostages at the capital, or by marriages between them 
and the royal family of the Gurkhas. 

The descendants of the different Raj& of both Chaobisia and 
Baisi are still recosrnised as of roval blood- 
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The central division was divided by the Gurkhas into five 
provinces called (1) Malibam (north-west) 5 (2) KhSnehi (south- 
west) ; (3) Palpa (south) j (4) Gurkha (east); (5) Pokra (north). 
The eastern of the three great natural divisions of Nepal in- 

^ . eludes the whole of the region watered by 

. .Eastern, Division. ■ . . «, - - 

the mountain tributaries oi the Kosi river. 

In consequence of its containing within its limits and having the 

whole of its waters drained off hy the seven branches of the Kosi 

river, it is called the Sapt Sosi Kosiki. 

The seven Kosi rivers are the following, taking them successively 

from west to east : (1) Milamehi; (2) Sun Kosi,* (3) Tamba Kosi - 

(4) Likkhu ; (5) Dud Kosi; (6) Aran; (7) Tambar* 

These streams all rise in the neighbourhood of the snows, and run 


nearly parallel to each other; but as they approach the lower range, 
they suddenly converge towards a common point of eonflaence at 
Varsha Kshattra or Bara Cbattra, from which place these united 
waters roll in one large river which is called the Kosi, and eventually 
falls into the Ganges, a little below Bagalpur, The Arm river is by 
far the biggest of the seven rivers. 


The hill country constituting the basin of the Kosi river, is 
divided into two provinces or districts by the Kvau river. The 


Note. — The original seat of the Magarsis most of the central and lower parts of 
Ihe mountains between the Jingrak (hapti of Gorakhpur) and the Marsiangdi rivers. 

The original seat of the Gurungs is in a line parallel to that occupied bj the 
Magars and to the north of it, and extending to the snows in that direction. 
Modern events, however, have spread both the Magars and Gurungs over most part 
of the Kingdom of Nepal. 

The Trisulganga previous to the conquest of Nepal by Prithwi Narain separated 
the temtories of the Qurkh^li and Newar Princes, the western limit of Gurkha being 
marked by the Marsiangdi. 

Kirkpatrick writing in 1793 says : — 

*‘^Thi3 tract contains besides a pretty numerous peasantry, several Eajpnt 
families and some Newars, but the tribes by whom it is chiefly occupied are of 
the Brahminical and Chatiri orders, and as these last constituted the principal 
strength of Prithwi Narain’s Government, and continue to form the mam snp» 
port of the present one, they rank very high among its subjects, no description 
of whom possess such considerable credit and authority as their leaders enjoy. 
They consist for the most part of the Khas and Magar tribes of the 
Chattri class. ^ 

Amongst these classes (with the exception of a few individuals deriving 
their descent from the samef stock as the reigning Prince, and who are conse- 
quently B^jputs) are to be found by far the greatest part of those who conduct 
the, affairs of this State.” 

* By this is most evidently meant such Magar tribes as were convertsed by the 
Brahmins and invested with the sacred thread. 

t Keference is here wade to Th&kam ' ■ ' 
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district lying on the right bank o£ the i5(raii (on the west) and 
extending between it and the Dud Kosi, is the country of the 
Kirantis (Rais), a hill tribe of low-easte Hindus, who once possessed 
considerable power in territory, but were speedily reduced to sub«» 
mission by Prithwi Narain after his conquest of Nepal, 

The district lying on the left (or eastern) bank of the i(ran, 
and extending from it to Sikkim, is Limbuana, or the country of 
the Limbiis, another tribe of low-caste Hindus, It formerly 
belonged to Sikkim, but was conquered and permanently annexed 
to Nepal by Prithwi Narain, 

Previous to the Gurkha conquest of the Valley of Nepal, the 
territories of the Newar kings of Bhdtgaon extended eastward to 
the Dud Kosi river, which formed the boundary between the coun- 
try of the Newars and the country of the Kirantis* 

The Terai consists of that portion of lowland which intervenes 
The Terai between the outermost hills of Nepal and 

the British frontier. 

It is a long narrow slip of forest and grass Jungle, with here 
and there patches of cultivation and stretches of sw^amp. This 
Terai extends from the Sardah river on the west to the Miehi river 
on the east. In its greatest breadth it nowhere exceeds 30 miles. 

The valley of Nepal, or Nepal proper, is completely sur- 
rounded by mountains which vary in altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

It is of an oval shape, with an average length of 15 miles, and 
an average breadth of 13 miles* The area is about 250 square 
miles. The British Residency is 4,700 feet above the sea. 

The Nepal Valley is densely populated and is supposed to contain 
nearly 300,000 souls, most of whom are New4rs and Murmis. 

It is well supplied with water by numberless streams, which ail 
converge towards the central long axis and Join the Bhigmati river. 

Katmandu,* the capital of N^pal, is an immense city, and here 
live in different palaces the King, the Prime Minister, and all great 
officials. 

It is impossible to calculate with any accuracy the area of 
ISepal, but it is supposed to be about 54,000 
square miles. 

* Katmaixdu is derived frotuk wood j im^nder^ palace. 
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Crops and minerals. 


The population of Nepal is estimated bj the Nepalese at from 
Popalation 5,200,000 to 5,600,000, and by most writers 

at about 4,000,000, It is impossible to form 
any correct estimate of the population, but it is probably about 
4,000,000. 

The revenue of Nepdl is supposed to be about ten lakhs of 
„ rupees, but the writer thinks it must be 

Kevemie, ^ t i i i 

nearer one nundred lakhs. 

The grains produced in the lowlands of Nepal are indiau*corn, 
rice, wheat, barley, millet, pulses of various 
kinds, and an enormous amount of red pepper. 

Of fruits the chief are the pine-apple, orange, guava, plantain, 
and pomegranate. Of vegetables the principal are garlic, cabbages, 

peas, turnips, ginger, and sugarcane* 

In the mountain regions the peach, apricot, walnut, raspberry, 
and wild strawberry are found. These parts also are rich in mines 
of iron, lead, and copper, and it is said that gold mines also exist. 

There are some coal mines not far from Botwal, and also close 
to Tribeni, as the writer of this obtained some specimen bits, 
through some recruiters, in 1889. He submitted the same for 
examination to the Chief Agent of the Bengal and North-western 
Railway, who pronounced them to be very good coal. 

An enormous amount of sal wood is annually cut in the Terai, 
and this forms one of the principal sources of income to the N^ml 
Government. 

The Thibetans bring down for sale in Nepal blankets of various 
kinds, and other woollen manufactures j also 
ponies, watch -dogs, — large hairy beasts, 
about the size of an ordinary Newfoundland dog, — -goats, sheep, 
agate, turquoise, yak^ tails, gold-dust, gold and silver ore, and quan« 
titles of rock-salt. 

The salt is packed in bags forming loads of about 1511) each 
which are brought across the snows fastened to the backs of sheep. 

All mines iu Nepal are worked by the Agrai tribe, who must 
find it a paying business, as a proverb exists in Nepal which says^ 
Kmiput 0 Bdnipit (a miner'^s son and a princess son). 

There are three principal eras in use in Nepfil-^ 


Sam vat Fikr^mjCditva*- 
Sdki Saliv^hfiim 
Samvatof 


'Commences 6^ B. C. 
„ 78 A, D. 

880 A* 


The Kaligat era is also sometimes used ; it begins B. C. 310L 

The era by which Nepalese MSS. are almost invariably 
dated is the Nef-alese Samvat still used in Nepal^ and which 
commences A. D. 880, the year beginning on 1st of October. 

Tlie Sriharsha era was also used and commences 606 A, D« 
Sriliarsha conquered all India from Gajerat to .\smm—vide Bendal^ 
page 41, Excursus on two MSS. 

List of months^ 

The Nepalese month commences about the middle of the 
corresponding one of ours. Practically therefore half of two of tlieir 
months complete each of our months. Tlie following list will, 
however, answer all practical purposes : — 


January 

. Ma-h. 

July 

. Saim. 

February 

. Ph^<^hun. 

August 

. Bhado, 

March 

. Ghait. i 

September 

. Aspojh. 

April 

* Bais^kb. 

■ October 

, IChalio. 

May 

. Jheth. 

iNovembeT 

. Mangsir, 

June 

. Asar. 

December 

. Pus. 


Lays of the weeh 


Monday 

, Sombar. 

Friday 

« Sukbbar. 

Tuesday 

, j\lMngalhar, 

Saturday 

. Sansarb^r, 

Wednesday 

. Bddhbar. 

Sunday 

. Aitabar. 

Thursday 

, Bihib^r, 



Jagir is a 

grant of land for a term, r 

vdrieh may be re- 


sumed by the donor. No I'ent is paid for it. Soldiers and officials 
are usoallj paid in this way, the gu’ant terminating with the 
service. From this is derived the term Jagirdai- for a soldier. 

On retirement into private life he becomes a Dakria, but is 
able under certain conditions to be called out for service ipto the 
Jagirdars^^ again. 

A Guthi is land assigned for a religious purpose, which 
cannot be resumed by its donor nor seized by creditors, Eent 
may or may not be paid for* it. 

A Birtha is a grant of land in perpetuity for which rent is 
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Ghapter II. 

HISTORY OF NfiPAL VALLEY. 

Up to Conquest by 

PRITHWI NARAYAN (KING OF GURKH1)V 

The Nep£ Valley was in early days called Nag Hrad/^ 
the ^^Tank of tlie Serpent/’ That the Nepal Valley was oace upon 
a time a liuge lake would appear by ancient Hindu writings to be 
a fact^ and is; geologically speaking, most highly probable. 

Its present name of Nepal is said to be derived from the famous 
ascetic and patron saint of Nepal Ne Muni/’ 

To Manjusii (by the Buddhists) and to Vishnu (by the Hindus) 
is given the credit of transforming the lake into a fertile plain 
by cutting a pass through the mountains with his sword. The 
pass is called Kotbar, Kotwal, or Kotpah 

The legends of the country recorded by Wright and Oldfield 
may be summarized as follows^ but it should be understood that 
very little is really known concerning the history of the country 
before A. D. 500 or 600, and that the legends professing to give 
early history are pure mythology. 

It is said that Manjusri* came from China, and that, prior to 
returning, he established a King in Nepal by name Dhar« 
makar,t who, having no issue, appointed as his successor one 
Dbarmapal.t 

Th^ nest King beard of is one called Siidhanwa who is 
described as a descendant of Dharmapal/’ 


* Ur. W. Hney, B.O.S., siiargests tbafc Manjusri is merely the or 

venerable one*’ from Mancbu or Manchuria, a Tartar Province, and not tlie name 
of the person alluded to. 

t The name Dbannakar Is merely the doer of dbarina*^ and BlmrmapaP^ 
the protector of dharma/* and as‘‘Dharma*^ is the Buddhist religion, this 
passage regarding Manjusri and these two successors seems merely to be an iitven- 
tion to cover the period when Buddhism entered Nepdl. 

Bharmapai is said to have come to Ndpal With a saint called Kraknchand/’ 
who evidently was a famous Hindu apostle, as he '' permitted 700 of bis disciples 
of the Brahman and Chattrl castes to live as Bhiksds/* 

Krakuchand went to Gunjeswari and saw in the wood planted by Manjusri the 
three gods of ^^Brahma/"^ ** Vishnu/* and ‘^ Maheswara” (Siva), 

In the earliest of all writings mention ' m made, of “the loir castes/* 
Hindus* as existiaa- in the Nendl Valiev. 
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Sudliaiiwa apparently went to Janakpur to compete in feats 
of strengtli for the band of Sita^ the daughter of the King of 

Janakpur.:'./. . ■ ■ 


King Janak for some unknown reason murdered Sudhanwa 
and sent his brother Kushdwaj to reign instead. 

Knshdwaj^s descendants ruled the country for some years^ 
after which the dynasty became extinct. 

After this Kanak Muni Buddh came from Sobharati, and after 
him Kasyapa Buddh from Benares, who sent Prachand Deva, King' 
of Bengal, to Nepal as King; after this many Bajas came. 

It is stated in the Nepalese Vaneavali that the Kiranties 
came and conquered Nepal at some far back period and that after 
them came their gods. 

The Kiranties, who dwelt originally to the eastward, but had 
removed to the city of Suprabha (now Thankot) came and conquered 
Nepal and ruled over the country for some immense period. 

They were conquered and driven out by Raja Dharma Datta of 
Conjeveram, near Madras, who peopled the country with the four 
castes— Hindus. 

He built the temple of Pasbupati. 

After this came Vikramadita, who was succeeded by his son 
Vikrama Kesari, who caused his son Mandeva to sacrifice him by 
becoming a parricide. 

Mandeva built a Buddhist temple, which exists to this day^ 
and is now called Eodhnatb, which the Blmtias hold in great 
veneration. 

Ne Muni, the patron saiut of Nepal, installed the son of ^ 


Gopal Dynasty. 


pious cowherd as king, and thus started 
the cowherd (Gopala) dynasty. 


[Note “Kirkpatrick says at page 148: — 

Surablumatli is a very ancient edifice, having, it would seem, been erected at 
a period when Nepal was ruled by a rac« of Thibetans who, being subsequently ex- 
pelled by the NewarS, obtained the name of Kat Blmtias (or Bhutias of Katman- 
du), wdiicb they preserve to this day, occupying at present the mountains of the 
Kuehai, but prlncipailj that part of the range situated in the Koote quarter. 

The possession of this temple has always been claimed by the Dalai Lama (or 
sovereign Pontiff of Lhassa), and this pretension appears to have been usually yielded 
to by tbe existing Government of Nepal, until 1782, when the rupture took place 
between Nepal and Thibet. 

Sumbhu is one of the appellations of Mahadeo, and the word, signifying self- 
existing or self -created, is applied to a stone image of the god supposed to be the 
spontaneous production of nature. 
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There were eight kings of this dynastj, the first being Bhuta» 
mana and the last Yaksba Gupta. 

Yabsha Gupta having no issue, an Ahir from the plains of 
Hindustan came and ruled over the country, 

Dyniisty from Indiii. tt* t> o* i mi 

iiis name was Bara Simha. There were 
only three kings of this dynasty^ the last of whom, Bhurana Simha, 
was conquered by the Kiraatis, who came from the east. 

There were 29 Rajas of the Kiraiiti Dy« 

Xvirmiti Dynnsty* i. x, * * "XT' i i 

nasty, beginning with Yalambar. 

Daring the reign of the seventh king, by name Jitedasti, 
Sakya Simha (Buddha) came to Nepal. 

Jitedasti assisted the Pandevas in the great war and was 
killed. 

During the reign of Stunko, fourteenth king of this dynasty 
Asoka, King of Pataliputra (Patna), came to Nepal. Asoka's 
daughter, Charumati, was married to a Kshatriya called Devapala, 
settled in Nepal and founded Devapatan (near Pasunati). 

The 2Sth of the Kiranti kings, by name Patuka, was' attacked 
by the Somavansi Rajputs, and built a new Fort at Sankha- 
mulatirtha. 

The last of the Kiranti kings, by name Gasti, was defeated by, 
and lost his kingdom to, the Somavansis. 

This dynasty was founded by Nimikha, 
a Hindu by religion, who conquered Gasti. 

There were only five generations of the Somavansis, the last 
of whose kings was called Bhaskara Varman, and figures as a very 
powerful and wealthy king, and as the conqueror of the whole world 
up to the seas, w., the whole of India. 

He enlarged the village of Devapatan into a town. 


Somavansi Dynasty. 


After all it is highly probable that the sanctity of this spot might be safely 
referred to a period very anterior both to the Newar and Khat Bhufeiu "dynasties of 
Ivepil, since the sacred hooks of the Hindus scarcely leave any room io donht that 
the religion of Bmhma has been established from the most remoio antiquity in this 
secluded valley, whei*e, in truth, thex’© are nearly as many temples as houses, and as 
many idols as inhabitants.] 

* Asoka, King of Patna, reigned from 256 to 219 B. C., over the whole of North- 
ern India, including Kashmir, He vras a jealous Buddhist, and he is famous through 
his rock edicts, one of which is to be seen at Kh^lsi, Debra Dun, He belonged to 
the Manrya Dynasty* He conquered the mountainous regions of Nepal* 

The grandfather of Asoka, by name Chaudm Gupta, drove the Greeks from 
the Punjab in 316 B. C. 
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Having no issue he appointed as his successor one Bbumi Var- . 

Surajvansi or Suria- maiij a Chattriof the Solar [Race (Surajva,iisi} 
vaasi Dynasty. R^jputs^ and of the Gotama gotra. 

He was a descendant of one o£ the followers of Sakya Simha 
Buddha who had remained in Nepal. 

There were thirty^one kings of this line. 

During the reignof the eighteenth king^ EudraDeva, 653 to 656 
A. D.j one Sankara Aeharya^ a bigoted Brahman^, induced a most 
furious persecution against all persons of every age and rank^ and 
of either sex, who professed or protected the religion of Buddha, 
He destroyed their literature, burned their temples, and butchered 
their priests and sages, but failed to overthrow their religion. 

Up to this reign no corn had been grown in Nepal. 

Sivadeva Yarman, the twenty-seventh king, made Devapatan 
a large town, and transferred his seat of government thither. 

Visvadeva Varman, the thirty-first and last of the Solar Dj« 
nasty, had no male issue, so he gave his daughter^in marriage to a 
Thakur, or legitimate Rajput, named Amsu Varman. 

At this time Vikramaditya (see note) a very powerful monarch 
of Hindustan, came to Nepal, and by clearing off all the debts 
of the country he introduced his new era. 


After this Vikramajit obtained salvation, and being a stranger 
he left no son, so that Amsu Varman, who had married the daughter 
of Visvadeva, ascended the throne (about A, D, according to 
the latest authorities). 

Amsu Varman ^ founded the Thakur 


Tbakur Dynasty. 


Dynasty, which consisted of eighteen kings. 


[Kots. — The Kepalese historian in his anxiety to make the Kdpalese ancestors 
go back to a very famous and ancient origin here drags in Vikramaditya, al- 
though he had already appeared once, just before the Gdpala Dynasty. 

Vikramaditya was King of Ujjain, and his coronation Is usually put by the 
Hindus at 57 B. 0. He therefore could nob possibly reappear in the seventh 
century A. D. 

The real truth w^ould oppear to be that between 630 and 635 A. D. a powerful 
nd’mn king, by name Sriharsba, conquered Ndpal, end forced the adoption of his era 
on to the bumbled princes of N4pal. The Sriharsba era according to Abiruni began 
in 606 or 607 A. D« See Pandit Bhagvanlal ludraji's ‘Uuscriptions from Hepal/^ 

■■ \ . 'V '; ■' 

It is highly probable that Sriharsba returned to India leaving some one to rule 
in his stead in Ndpal, and that this ruler was driven oufc of the country, and Amsu 
Varman made king.j 

^ As the date of the famous Chinese^ traveller Hiueii Tsang is fixed beyond 
any doubt, and as his visit to Northern ' India most probably falls in the year 
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He reigned from 6B5 to 650 A. D. Meet) aeoordmg to 
inscriptions. 

Raja Bir Deva^tbe fifth of this dynast founded Lalitpiir, 
naming it after a .grass-seller,. whose uglinesS". was : ebanged into 
beauty by washing in a tank close by the spot where the city was 
afterwards built. 

The sis:th king, Chadraketu Deva^ was sorely oppressed by his 
enemies and plundered. 

During his reign the existence of Khatmandu village is men- 
tioned under the name of Kantipur. 

During the reign of the seventh king, Narendra Deva^ tbe 
Khas nation is mentioned as having been relieved from a water 
famine through their obtaining the god Makindranatha. 

The 8t;h king, Vava Deva, removed tbe seat of government 
to Lalitpattana. 

Sankara Acharya t to Nepal at this time and persecuted 
the Buddhists. 

Guna Kama Deva, fifteenth king of the Thakur Dynasty, built 
Kantipura/^ the modern Katmandu, at the junction of the 


637 A. D. {Cimniugbam, Geography, page 665), it follows that Amsu Varman must; 
have reigned within the first half of the seventh century of our era- 

Hinen Tsang, according to M. Stanislas Julien’s translation, says the 
following 

‘^Daiisces dernier temps, ii y avait un roi appele yang-choii-fa-ino (Chinese 
vray of pronouncing and writing Amsu Varman) qui se distinguait par la soliclire 
de son savoir et la sagacite de son esprit. II avait compose iui-meme un traita 
sur la connaissance des sons ; il estimait la science et respectait la veitu, Sa repu, 
tation s’ctait repandus en tons liens,’’ 

It would appear that, however great a king Amsu Varman became eventually, 
he was originally a Samanta or feudatory of the King of Nep0. In bis own 
early inscriptions he assumes no higher title than “the great feudal baron.” 
Later on he appears as Mahardja dhirija (great King of kings), 

fit would seem possible that the Thakur Dynasty did not follow as a 
sequence of tbe Suriavansi Dynasty, but that from the time of the sixteenth king 
of the latter, ms, Shiva Varman, there were two kings existing, one of each 
dynasty. 

According to Mr. Fleet there can be no doubt from inscriptions that Shiva 
Varman reigned from 635 A, D., as the first inscription of his son, Eudra 
Deva Varman, as King of Nepal, is dated 663. Accordirg to Mr. Fleet, also, Amsu 
Varman’ s reign is placed by inscriptions as having lasted from 635 to 650* 

J w'ould also point another reason for believing in two dynasties as existing 
at the same time, viz.^ that in the reign of Hudra Deva Varman , seventeenth king 
of the Suriavansi Dynasty, mention is made of Sankdra Acharya as oppressing 
Buddhists, in 655 A. D. But Sankara also appears during the reign of 
Vava Deva, eighth king of the Th&ur Dynasty. This would seem to prove 
the existence at the same time of two dynasties, but it should also be noted that 
Professor BliMer has recently shown good"' rwons* for believing this view- to be 
mistaken. 
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Bagmati and Vishoiimati rivers, and removed liis court here from 
Patau, but he ruled over both cities, 

Jajakama Deva, the last of the dynasty, having had no issue^, 
the Thakors of the Navakot mountains came and elected a Baja 
from . among themselves, ■ . . , ■ ■ 

Havakot Tbakur Bhaskara Deva was the first king of this 
Dynasty. liue^ and there were only five altogether. 

During the reign of the last king, Sankara Deva, cruelties were 
practised by Brahmans and Buddhists upon each other. 

Vama Deva, a collateral descendant of Amsu Yarman^s family. 

Second Thakur assisted by the Chiefs in Lalitapattana and 

Dynasty of Amstt Kantipur, expelled the Navakot Thakurs 

Varman. drove them back to their original home, 

Varna Deva founded the second Thakur Dynasty which gave 
twelve kings, 

Sadasiva Deva, the third king of this line, built Kirtipur on a 
hill south-west of Katmandu. He introduced copper coins alloyed 
with iron, marked with the figure of a lion. 

Ari Deva, the ninth king, had a son born to him whilst engaged 
in wrestling, and he therefore gave the child the title of Malla 
the wrestler.^^ 

Jaya Deva Malla, the eleventh king, established the Nevari era, 
beginning A. D. 880, He ruled over Lalitapattana whilst his 
younger brother Ananda Malla founded Bhaktapura or Bhatgaon 
and ruled there. 

Ananda Malla is the last king of the second Thakur Dynasty 
and reigned from 1286 to 1302 A, D. {vide Bendall). 

During his reign many Khassias (a western tribe) migrated to 
(or conquered) Nepal and settled there, A considerable number of 
Tirhut families also planted themselves there. 

In the Saka year 811, and Nepal Sambat 9 (A. D. 889), on 

Karnataki Dyuasty. Sravana Sudi, a Saturday,^ Nanya 

Deva Raja came from the South Karnataki 
country and entered Nepal. He brought with him the Saka 


[Note. — After Ananda Malla’s death much confusion arises regarding dynasties- 
Anauda Malla died about 1302 A, D., yettbe Nepilese historian now drags 
in several dynasties beginning with the Karnataki Dynasty, which, according to 
him, came under Nanya Deva in the Sdka year 811 and Nepal Sambat 9 
(A. D. 889), and having defeated the Malla Bdjas (Ananda Malla and his brother 
Jaya Deva Malla) seissed the country of ' 
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Sahkala era, and introduced it. Amongst the troops that were 
with him were Newars^ from a country called Nayeva^ who were 
Brahmaputra Cliattris and Achars. 

He defeated the Malla Eajas, and having established his 
court at BhaMapdt or Bhatgaon/he ruled over it as well as over 
Lalitapattan (present Patau) ^ and Kantipur or Katmandu, and 
established a dynasty, which lasted about *220 years and gave sis 
kings. 

The sixth and last king of this dynasty, by name Hari Deva, 
had at this time (about llOO A. D.) a Magar in his service, 
who, through the machinations of the ministers, was dismissed. 


Tho Vaiicavali” gives the following dynasties after Ananda Malla's death 

(1) Karnataki Dynasty (6 kings). 

(2) Invasion and conquest by Makunda Sena, the Magar King of 

Nepal. 

(3) Vaishya Thakur By nasty (reigned 225 years), 

(4j) Ajodhya Dynasty (4 kings), 

NTow, we know through history that Harisimha Deva, the first king of the 
Ajodhya Dynasty, actually did invade and conquer^ either all ‘or a portion of the 
Nepdl Valley in 1324, and it therefore follows that there was only a matter of 
22 years between the death of Ananda Malla and the arrival of Harisimha Deva, 
which would not be snlficient time for two complete dynasties besides an invasion 
to take place in. 

Behdall makes no mention of tho Karnataki or Vaishya Tliaknr Dynasty 
as having ever existed. 

This confusion may be due, perhaps, to the fact that there were several king- 
doms in NdpaL The Bhatgnoa king seems generally to have been the most power- 
ful of all, and hence to have been called the King of Nepal, It may be that the 
Khrnabaki and Vaishya Thakur Dynasties were co-existent (from some period or 
other) with the second Thakur Dynasty of Amau Varman, and that after Ananda 
Mullahs death, either the Khas nation, the Karnataki Dynasty, or the Vaishya Thakurs 
asserted their supremacy, or arrogated to themselves the title of King of Nepal 
either at the same time or at different periods. 

Whether these dynasties ever did or did not exist, I give them in the nest few 
pages, as Wright produces them in his translation of the Vancavali,’* and because 
there is some interesting matter about the Ne\vdrs,and the Magars of F^lpa. 

The twenty odd years of uncercainty which exists from dtice of Ananda Malla's 
death, 1302, to arrival of Hari Simha Deva, viz^j 1324, might well bo accounted 
for by the invasion and conquest of the Nepal Valley by the Magar nation under 
Makunda Sena, King of Palpa, 

It is interesting also to note that, in the reign of Narendra Deva, the seventh 
king of the Thakur Dynasty, mention is made of the Khas nation (who certainly 
were close to the Magar nation, if not already identical with them) being relieved 
from a famine, by obtaining (probably by right of conquest), the god Machindrana- 
tha from N^paL 

Makunda Sena^s invasion, we hear that ‘Hhe victorious soldiers sent the 
Ehairava in front of Machindrauatha to their own country/^ Can Makunda Sena’s 
invasion have taken place during Narendra Devi’s reign ? If so, it would admit the 
possibility of the Karnataki and Vaishya Thakur Dynasties having actualy 
existed, but as separate and independent states in some portion or other of Nepali, J 
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This man returned to his home and praised Nepal as having 

houses with golden roofs and golden pranalis 
Magar King of Palp$. , . 

(ordharas). 

The Magar RajS, by*name Makunda Sena^ a brave and 
powerful monarch, having heard of this, eame to Nepal from the 
west with a large number of mounted troops, and subdued Hari 
Deva, the son of Rama Siogha Deva, 

Of the Nepalese troops some were slain and others 8ed. Great 
confusion reigned in the three cities. The victorious soldiers broke 
and disfigured the images of the gods and sent the Bhairava 
in front of Machindranatha to their own country, Palpa and 
Botwal. 

With this Raja the Khas and Magar castes came to NepaL 
These men having no mercy, committed great sins, and the 
southern face of Fashupati showed its frightful teeth, and sent 
a goddess named Maha-mari (pestilence), who, within a fortnight, 
cleared the country of the ttpops of Mukunda Sena. The Raja 
alone escaped to the east in disguise. On his way back to his own 
country he arrived at Devighat*®^ and died there. 

From this time the Khas and Magars eame into the country 
and sinki and hakuwaf were made. 

As Nepal had been completely devastated, an interregnum of 
seven or eight years followed. 

The Vaish (or Baish) Thakurs of Navakot eame back and 

. occupied the country. In Lalitapattana 
Vaish Thl^kur Dynasty. i. i i j -i 1 . 

every tol or ward had its own, ^king, 

and in Kantipura twelve kings ruled at once. Bhatgaon, too, was 

held by a Tbakur king. 

The Thakurs ruled the country 225 years, after which Hari 
Simha Deva, King of Simraun,J conquered 

Ajodbya Dynasty. founded the Ajodhya Djmasty. 


Vaisb Tbakur Dynasty. 


Ajodbya Dynasty. 


* Devigbat is at the junction of the Taddi and Trisulganga rivers in JSfavakot 
Yalley. 

t Sinki is radishes buried in the ground till they ferment, Tbey are then 
taken out, dried, and eaten : the smell is atrocious and utterly abominable. 

Hakiiwa is made by stacking the rice when not perfectly ripe, covering it with 
earth, and allowing it to beat and become slightly malted. It is then dried. It is 
considered very light and wholesome. 

X The ruins of Simrauu are 15 miles west of the Bbigmati river, and the same 
distance from the foot of the hills. 

Simrauu was the ancient and fortified capital of the powerful Hindu kingdom 
of Mithila (modern Tirhut) which extended from the Gaudak to the Kosi, and from 
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Hari Simba came to Nepal in ]3£4. 

The third king of this dynasty, Sakti Simba Deva, received a 
letter from the Emperor of China, with a seal bearing the inscrip- 
tion Sakti Simharama in the Chinese year 535. 

The lonrth and last king of this line was called Shyama Simha 
Deva, His daughter was married to a descendant of the Mallas, 
who fied to Tirhut on the invasion of Nanya Deva, and thns after 
theking^s death arose the third Thakur Dynasty, which lasted 
until displaced by Prithwi Narayan. 

Third Thakfir Dynasty. =- 

1. Jaya Badra Malla. 

2. N4ga Malla. 

3. Jaya Jagat Malla. 

4. Nagendra Malla. 

5. Ugra Malla. 

6. Asoka Malla.— This king d^ove the Vais Thakurs out of 
P^itaua. 

7. Jayasthiti Malla {1385— 1429 A. D.) made laws for castes 
and families, dedicated many images and built temples. An inscrip- 
tion of his exists on a stone near Lalitapattana. He died in 1429. 

8. Yaksha Malla (1429— •1460 A. D.) is said to have an- 
nexed Morang, Tirhut and Gaya to his dominions, and to have 
conquered Gurkha to the westward and Shikarjang of Thibet to the 
north. He likewise completely subdued the refractory Rajas of 
Patan and Katmandu. 

He had three sons, the eldest and youngest of whom founded 
two separate dynasties at Bhatgaon and Katmandu, while the 
second held the town of Banepa but founded no dynasty. 

To follow history clearly it mnst be remembered that after 
yaksha Malla’s death there is no further king of Nepal, but a 


the Oanges to tbe hills of N^pfil. Simrann, it is said, was built A. D. 1097 by Edia 
Kanyupa Deva, and his descendants occupied the throne for several generations. 

The last of his dynasty, Rdja Hari Simba Deva, was conquered and driven into 
the hills A. D. 1322 by Ohaias-ud-din Toghlak Shah. Emperor of Delhi. The 
kingdom of Methila was anne.Yed as a province to the Mahomedam dominions, and 
its capital, Simrann, wag reduced to ruins. On retiring to the hills Hari Simha 
Deva conquered Nepal, and his descendants continued on the throne of Nep£i till 
they %vefe displaced by Prithwi Narayan. 

The descendants of the Newfe, who came from Naycra, were not molested and 
still occupied the country. 
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IdBg^ of Bhatgaon (desceadants of Raya Malla^ eldest son of 
laksliajj and a king of Katmandu (descendant of the youngest 
son of Yaksha). 

BWtgdou Dynasty. 9- Raya Mai la. 

10. Suvarna Malla. 

11. Prana Malla. 

m BiswaMaUa. ■;* y: 

13. Trailokya Malla, 1572 A. D. 

14. Jagatjyola Malla, 1628 A. D. 

15. Narendra Malla. 

16. Jagafc Prakasa Malla built a temple to Bhimasena inscrib- 
ing the date A. D, 1655 on a stone lion. In 1662 A.D. he incised 
five hymns on a stone. In 1665 he incised another hymn on a 
stone, and in 1667 A. D. dedicated a temple to Bhavanisankara. 

17. Jita Mitra Malla dedicated an image to Harisankara near 
the Darbar in 1682 A. D. Incised an inscription in 168B. 

18. Bhupatindra Malla. The dated inseriptions of his reign are 
A. D. 1703—1707, 1707—1718, and 1721. 

19. Ranjit Malla dedicated a bull to Annapurna Devi, A. D. 
1737. Defeated, and his kingdom taken from him by Prithwi 
Narayan, the Gurkha, A. D. 1769. With him the dynasty of 
Bhatgaon became extinct. 

1. Ratna Malla, youngest son of Yak sha Malla, and younger 

Katmandu Dynasty. Bhatgaon, 

seized Kantipm* (Katmandu) and established 

himself as king of the same and founded the Katmandu Dynasty. 

In 1491 A. D. he defeated the Thakurs of Navakot, and later 
on, being hard pressed by Bhutias (Thibetans) called Kuku, he 
obtained troops from Sena, the Magar King of Palpa, and with 
their assistance defeated the Bhutias at a place which has ever 
after been called Kuku Syana jor.^’ 

At this period Yavanas (Mohaniedans) first entered Nepal as 
traders, etc. * ' 

Ratna Malla conciliated the people of Katmandu and Patan, 
and having brought copper from Tamba Khani (in Cbitlong 
Valley at the foot of the Sisaghari hills) he introduced pice into 
currency instead of sukichas (an ancient coin worth 8 pice). 

2* Amara Malla ruled over 26 towns, including Kirtipur, 
Thankot, and Patan, but his capital remained Katmandu. 

> . , , , , , ^ a. 
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3. Surya Malla took two towns from the King of Bhatgaon* 

4. Narendra Malla. 

5. Mahendra Malla received from the Emperor of China per« 
mission to issue silver coinage called the Mohar and became a friend 
of Traiiokja of Bhatgaon in 1572 A. D. In his reign Purandara 
Rajvansi built a temple of Nar^ana close to the palace in Lalita- 
pattana (A. D, 1566), 

6. Sadasiva Malla, lowing to his licentiousness, was expelled by 
his people and fled to Bhatgaon, where he was imprisoned — 1576. 

7. Siva Simha Malla (brother of Sadasiva) according to an 
inscription repaired the temple of Swayambha in 1594. He had 
two sons, and at his death in 1639 these two sons divided the 
kingdom of Katmandu : the elder, Lakshminar Simha, retaining 
Katmandu I the younger, Harihara Simha, starting a kingdom at 
Patau and founding a dynasty there. From this time there are 
three kingdoms within the Nepal Valley : (i) Bbatgaon; (2) Kat- 
mandu ; (3) Patan, 

8. Lakshminar Simha Malla, eldest son of Siva Simha, ruled at 
Katmandu. During his reign, 1595 A, D., the wooden temple of 
Gorakhnath called ^^Kat Mander^^ was built, after which the 
town of Kantipura was called Eatmandm 

He became insane, was dethroned by his son, and kept in con- 
finement during sixteen years. 

9* Pratapa Malla ruled from 1639. He was a poet. The 
inscriptions of his reign date 1640, 1650, 1654, and 1657 A, D. 

He allowed his four sons to reign by turns each for one year, 
during his lifetime. He died in 1689 A. D. He waged war 
with Sri Nivasa, third king of Patan. 

10. Mabiodra Malla, third son of above, died in 1694. 

11. Bhaskara Malla died of a plague after ruling till 1702, 
leaving no children, and in him the Solar Dynasty of Katmandu 
became extinct. 

12. Jagat Jaya Malla, a distant relative, was placed on the 
throne. He kept Khas sepoys in his employ. He heard that the 
Giirkhali King Narbupal Sah had extended his rule as far as Na- 
vakot, which grieved him much. He died in 1732, 

IB. Jayaprakasa MaiJa, second son of Jagat Jaya, expelled 
his brother Rajyaprab&a, In 1736 he drove Narbupal Sah, King 
of the Gurkhfe, oat of Nuvakot, and forced the Gurkha back to his 
own couiitiy. 
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In 17M he put to death a Gurkhali by name Kasiram Thapa, 
and Frith wi Narayan haviug heard of this came to Navakot and 
took possession of the land belonging to thirty -two Tirbntia 
Brahmans. Jayaprakasa was deposed by Frith wi Narayan in 1768* 

1. Harihara Simlia, younger son of Siva Simha of Katmandu, 

^ ^ and younger brother of Harihara Simha, 8th 

king or Katniandu, seizes Patan as his capi- 
tal, start in his kingdom and founds a dynasty. 

2. Siddhinar Simha Malla built a palace at Lalitpur in. 1620. 
Consecrated an image in 1637, made a water-course in became 
an ascetic in 1657. 

3. Sri Nivasa Malla reigned from 1657 ; had war with Pratapa 
Malla of Katmandu 1658 to 1662, His latest inscription is 1701 
A, D. ;■ 

4. Yoga Narendra Mai lost his son and became an ascetic. 

5. Mahindra Malla died in 1722. 

6. Jaya Yoga Pakrasa Malla. An inscription of his reign is 
dated 1723 A, D. 

7. Vishnu Malla dedicated a bell, 1737 A, D., and died shortly 
afterwards leaving no issue, 

8. Rajyaprakasa, distant relative, appointed king by Vishnu 
Malla, made blind by the Pradhans and expelled after one year. 

9. Gaya Prakasa, thirteenth king of Katmandu, ruled two 
years over Patan, when the Pradhans expelled him. 

10. Visvajit Malla, son of a daughter of Vishnu Malla, reigned 
four years, murdered by Pradhans, 

11. Dalmardan Sab of Navakot (brother of Frith wi Narayan) 
made king by Pradhans, and expelled after four years^ reign in 1765, 

12. Tejnar Simha Malla, a descendant of Visvajit Malla, reigns 
three years. Then the country is conquered by Prithwi Narayan, 
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JLisr OF THE BXjIs of YaeiiEv feom the time of Mhhi.’*' 

Gupta D'^nastj/* 

5. Bhima Gvpta. 

6. Maui Gupta. 

7. Visbau Gupta. 

■ 8, ..YaksLa Gupta. 


1. Bhiitauj^ua. 

2. Jaya Gupta. 

3. Parama Gupta. 

4. Harsha Gupts> 
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B, Ahir Dynasty m 

1. Vava Sinha. 


I 3. Ebuvana Siuba. 

2. Jajamati Siuhu. 

i 

■■ j 



0* Kir anti Dynasty » 

L Yalambara. 


16. Nane. 

2. PavL 


17. Luk. 

3. Skaudbara. 


18. Tbora. 

4. Valamba. 


19. Tboko. 

6. Hriti. 


20. Yarma. 

6. Hnmati. 


21 Guja. 

7. Jitedasti. (About 600 B. C,) 

22. Pusbkara. 

B. Gali. 


23. Xesu. 

9, Pusbka. 


[ 24. Sunsa or Suga. 

10. Suyarma. 


25. Samma or Sansa. 

il. Parba. 


26. Gunan. 

12. Tbunka. 


27. Shimbu. 

13. Swananda. 


28. Pataka. 

14. Stbnnko. (226 B. C.) 

29. G4sti. 

15. Gigbri. 

1 


D« 8oma Vansi Dpiasty, 

1. Nimisba. 


4. Pasbupresha-Deva. 

2. Mataksha or Manaksba. 

5. Bh4skara Yarman/^’ 

S. K^ka Varman, 



M, Surja or Sur^ 

a Yansi Dynasty* 


About A. D. 

About A. D. 

1. Bbumi Yarman. 

17. Eudradeva Yarman 653—655 

2, Cbandia „ 


18, Yriksbadeva „ 655 — 670 

3. Jaya 

330—335 

19. Sbaukaradeva 670 — 685 

4. Yarsba „ 


20 Dbarmadeva „ 685—704 

;5.'SaiTa „ 


21. M^nadeva „ 705—732 

6. Pritbwi „ 


22. Mab4deva „ 733 — 750 

7. Jyesbtba 

Names not 

23. Yasantadeva „ 754 

8. Hari „ 

recorded 

24. Udayadeva „ 675 to 724 

9. Kubdra „ 

in in« 

25. M4nadeva „ 

10. Siddhi 

scriptions 

26* Guna Kamadeva „ 

ll. Bai’idatija 

A. D. 

27. Sbivadeva II. „ 723—748 

12. Yasudatta ,, 

836— 

28. Narendradeva „ 

13. Pati „ 

630. 

29, Bbimadera „ 

14. Sbivavriddi ,, 


30. Yisbnudeva s, 

15. Vasanta „ ^ 


31. Yisbwadera »» 

16. Bbiva „ 

635—645 1 
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APFIH B 1 X-^eontd^ 


M ^Tkdkuri 

1. Anshu Yarman 635 — 650 A. B. 

2. .Erita ' , , , : „ 

3. Bhimarjuna Yarman. 

4. Eanda Deva. 

5. Yira Deva, 

6. Chandralietii Deva. 

7. Earendra „ 700— 72i 

Khas nation 
mentioned. 

8. Yara Deva 


Dynasty* 

9. Shankara Beva. 

10. Yardhaman „ 

11. Bali 

12. Jaya „ 750—758 

13. B4!4rjiina „ 

14. Yikr4ma ,, 

15. Gnnak^ma „ 

16. Bhoja „ 1015 A. !>. 

17. Lakshmikama,, 1039 A. B, 

18. Jayak4ma „ 


G» YaUot, or Baisa Tkdh%ri Dynasty from l^aDahot* 

1. BMskara Deva. 4. H4garjuna Deva. 

2. Bala „ 5. Sliankara „ 1071 A. B. 

3. Padma „ . A. D. 1065 

jS, Second Thdhiri Dynasty {Amsu Varman Dymsfy)* 

1. Y4ina Deva 1083 A. D, 9. Ari Deva. 

2. Harsba „ 1093 „ 10. Abhaya Malk 

3. Sad4sbiva „ (N5p4i era in- 

4. M4m „ 1139 „ trodueed, begm- 

5. Narsinba „ 1141 „ ning in October) A. B. 1224 

6. Nanda „ 1165 „ 11. Jaya Deva Malla 1257 

7. Rndra 12> Ananda Malla 1286 to 1302 

8. Miti-a „ 


*J. Karnatahi Dynasty about 1B02. 

1. Nanya Deva. 4. Shakti Deva* 

2. Ganga », 6, Eamasinba „ 

3. Karasinba ,» 16. Hari ,» 

^J. Mahmida Sena, the Mayan King of Botwal and Bdlpd^ invades and 
conquers the country ^ A> D. 1100^ (?) 

^K* After MaMnda Sena's expulsion mrious Vaishya Thdhuri dynasties 
for 225 years. (?) 

^L. Ajodhya Dynasty. 

L Harisinba Deva (from Sim- 
ranngarh, A. D. 1324). 

2. Matisinba Deva. 


3. Sbaktisinha Deva. 

4. Sbyamasinba ,» 



* Not mentioaed is Bendall, 
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M* The Malta Majds {third Thdhtiri dfmstp) descendants of Ahliaya 

jMalla^ 


1. Jajabhadra Malla* 

2 . „ 

5. Jayiijagat ,, 

4. Kagendra „ 

6 . Ugra „ 


6 . Asboba Malla. 

7. Jyastbiti „ 

8 . Yabsba Malla 

(division of tbe 
kingdom) • 1429 — 1460 


(a) Bdjds of Bhahtapnr or JBMtgdon* 


9. Eava Malla (eldest son 
of Yaksba Malla). 

10 . Snvarna Malla. 

11 . Prdina Malla. 

. 12 . Visbwa Malla. 

13. Trailokya Malla • 


1572 


14. Jagajoyti Malla 

15. Harendra „ 

16. Jagatprakdsa „ 

17. Jittoitra „ 

18. Bbnpatindra „ 

19. Eanajit „ 


1628 ■ 


1642 

1663 

1695 

1722—68 


(5) Bdjas of Kdntipur or Rdtmanin* 


9. Batna Malla (youngest 
son of Yaksba Malla) 


10. Amava 

11. Snrya 
22. Harendra 

13. Mabindra 

14. Sadasbiva 

15. Shivasinha 


Malla. 


1576 

1600 


16. Laksbmi Harsinba 

Malla (eldest son 
of Sbiyasinba) . 

17. Prat^pa Malla 

18. Mabindra (BbupjE- 

endra) Malla. 

19. Sri Bh^skara 

20. Jagajjaya Malla . 

21. Jay a Prak^sa 


1631 

1665 


1701 

1722 

.1736—1769 


(cl Bdjds of LaliUapur or Pdtan, 


1 . Harihara Sinha 

Malla (younger 
son of Shivasin- 
ha, 15tb king of 
Katmandu). 

2 . Sbiddi Harsinha 

Malla . . J 631— 54 

3. Sri Hivasa Malla 1655— 1678 

4. Yoga Harendra 

Malla , . 2686-1705 

5. Mabindra (Mabi- 

patindra) Sinba 
Malla of Kat- 
mandu . . 1722 


6 . Jaya Yoga Prakasa 


7. Sri Vishnu Malla 

8 . B4jya Prakasa . 

9. Jaya Prakdsa (of Bhat- 

g^on). 

10. Jaya Prakdsa Malla (of 

Katmandu). 

11. Visbwajit Malla, 

12. Dalmandan Sab, 

(a Gurkbali), 

13. Teja Har Sinba Malla* 


1722 

1729 

1742 


1769 


{d) Gurhhdli Bdjds of NSpdl* 


1 . Prithn Hamyna Sab. 

2. Pratapa Sinba „ 

3. Rana Bahadur „ 

4. Girv'4!nii Ynddha VtkmrYia Si£b. 


5, Bajendra Vikrama S^h, 

6 , Surendra Vikrama ,3 

7, Pritbwi Vlra Vikrama 
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Rajas of Nepal {ValUfj) 1008~1457 A. with dates from 
manuscripts and other sources. 


Name of Kinj?, 

Dates derived 
from 

manuscripts. 

Reigrn according 
to Kirkpatrick, 
Prinsep, and 
Hodgson’s 
papers. 


Nirbbja • . 

I 1008 

Years. 

7 


Eudra 

Bboja 

Kadra . • » 

i 1015 

8 


Lakshmi K'^ma 

Lakskmi K^ma . * 

\ 

i 

1039 

22 


Jayade^a 

... 

20 


Udaya 

... 

8 


Bb^skara 

... 

7 

According to Kirkpa- 

B^l Deva 

... 

11 

trick Bitiiskara was a 
refractory tributary 

Pradyumna Kama Deva . 

2065 

7 

of Patan; according 
to ike Yancavalijf" 

Nagarjuna Deva , 


3 

the founder of a new 
dynasty. Clearly the 

Oarikara Deva 

1071-72 

17 

succession was brokexi 
here, some of these 

¥^na or Yama Deva 

1083 

2 

kings being contem- 
porary rivals. 

Eama Harsa Deva . . ; 

1093 

16 


Sad^civa Deva ♦ - 1 

... 

28 


ludra Deva « • 


12, ' . 


jVMiia Deva * » 

1139 

5 


■'liareadra."; 

1141 

7 

Mention is made of the 

Aaanda (Nanda) 

1165-66 

20 

Khas nation in this 
reign. 

Budra Deva . . • j 


80 


Mitra or Amrita . . i 

■ f " j 

4 
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Bdjds of Nepal {galley) 1008 — 1457 A. 5., etc. — eontd. 



Pates derived 

Reigrn according 
to Kirkpatrick, 


Name of Kins, 

from 

Prinsep, and 



manuscripts* 

Hodgson's 




papers. 




Years. 


Ari Deva 

(Date 

uncertain.) 

31 


Eanacura 

1222 

Not named 


Siimesax Deva 

... 

6 


Eaz K^ma 

7 

Year not 


■ : . . ■■ ■; 

f — 

given. 


Anya Malla , 


32 


Abhaya Malla 

1242(?) 

48 


Jaya Deva 

1257 

2 



c 1286 

34 

Kirkpatrick tells us 

Ananta Malla . 



that in this reign an 
immigration took 

Kings uncertain for 60 
years. 

1 1302 


place, in 1288. 

Not named in any his- 


" 1364 






tory, geneology or 

Jay^rjnna Malla . 


1374 


inscription. 


( 

, 1384 




r 135S 




\ 1386 

No years ; 

given for 
reign by 
Kirkpatrick. 

For this King see the 

Jayastbiti Malla 

< 1389 

histories and inserip- 
' tions in Indian Anti- 

1 1391 

quary for August 
^ 1880. 


1392 



Eatnajyoti Malla . 

1392 

Not named# 


Joint regency » 

1400 

Ditto 


Begency of Jayadharma 

1403 

■■ . 


Malla. 
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Chapter III. 

GURKHA HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF GUEKHl DYNASTY. 

Formibbly Suryabansi and Chan drabansi Rajas Kings of the 
Solar and Lanar dynasties) ruled over the people, until their king- 
doms were taken from them by the Yavanas (Musalmans). 

Sri Vikramaditya* and Salivahnaf were two powerful kings 
of the Solar dynasty, and they fought out the Rajas of the two 
dynasties and allotted them kingdoms, according to their abilities, 
wisdom and power, and placed them on the thrones. They installed 
in this way eight hundred Rajas. 

Amongst these was one RishiEaj Ranaji of the Lunar dynasty, 
who was made Raja of Chitaurghar and received the title of 
Bhattarak. 

Rishi Raj Kana and his descendants ruled their country 
through thirteen generations, when their last R^j a, Deva Sarma 
Bhattarak, was subjugated by the Mahomed an s, who, after estab« 
lishing their authority over him, left the country. 

Deva Sarma had a son named Ayutabam, who, disgusted at the 
loss of his independence, gave up the name of Bhattarak and re- 
tained only his original caste surname of Rana. 

The Rajas, who retained the title of Rana, were (14) Ayutabam 
Rana, (15) Barabubam Rana, (16) Kanakbam Rana, (17) Yasobam. 


Tikramdditya is generally said by Hiudu authorities to have been installed 
'B. 0.57." " 

t The Salivabna era being A. D. 78, it is presumed he reigned at thnt time. 

The irruption of the Hans (a Scythian race) into India took^place in the fifth 
century, and their power was finally broken by the great victory obtained over them 
hy Yasodharman {or Y^ovarman), A. D. 630, 

The irruption of the Hans into Europe is said to have begun in A. D. 375 under 
their leader Balamir, and was most successful under their leader Attila, A. D, 445 — 
458, 

Their power in Europe was broken in the great battle on the Catalonian field, 
A. D. 451 (near village of Moirey in Champagne). 

See Bradley's history of the Goths, page 11.2* 

The people commonly called Indo-Scythians were a Scythie race that conquered 
India about three centuries before the irruption of Hans, and gave several famous 
rulers to Northern India (e. y., Eaniskka, in^the first century A, 0», who is probably 
the real founder of the so-called Saliv^hana^era, A, D. 78). 
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The son of tlie last, named Audambar Rana, pleased the 
Maliomedan emperor by his skill in sword exercise and had the 
title of Rava (Rao) conferred on him* The Rajas, who held the 
title of Rava in addition to their caste surname of Rana, were~ 


18. Audatnbar 

19. Bhattarak 

20. hh Vikramjit 

21. Jiila 

22. Ajilla 

23. Atal 

24. Tatba 

25. Bimiki 

26. Hari 
27* Brahma 

28. Bakhta 

29. Manoratha 
80 . tJaya 

31. J agatra 

32. Bfcoj 

33. Bhnpati 


Rava. 

>9 tf 

i9 99 ^ 

99 if 

99 ■ , . ■ « 

»9 »» 

99 99 

99 99 

99 9f 

99 99 

99 : n 

?» 99 

39 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 93 


This Raja had three sons — 

Udayabam 
Batte Siuiha 

34. Manmath 


Rdinaii Rava.. 

, »> *9 

99 99 


Fatte Simba had a daughter named Sadai, who was unrivalled 
in beauty. 

The Muhomedan Emperor asked that Sadai should be given to 
him^ hnt this having been refused, he attacked Chitaur and a 
bloody battle was fought. 

King Bhupati, Fafcte Simba and a great many Rajputs were 
killed, and thirteen hundred Ranis immolated themselves as Satis* 
Sadai killed herself by leaping into a pan of boiling oil. 

The survivors under Udayabam Rana Rava founded Udayapur 
and settled there. 

Manmath Rana Rava went to Ujain* He had two sons— - 
Brahmdltiika R^na Rava. 

3t>* Bhup^l 99 i* 

These two brothers being on bad terms separated, the elder 
remaining at Ujain, the younger going to the northern hill 
(Nepal). 
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The latter arrived at Kiri or EidL la H95 be set out from 
Eiri aad reached Sargha, from whence he went to Khilum, a place 
in Bhirkot, and brought waste laad under cultivation. In this 
place he had two sons born to him-— Khancha and Mineha. 

The former went to Dhor, conquered Mangrant and reigned 
over Garhung^ Sathung, Bhirkot and Dhor. 

Mineha went to Nayakot^ and ruled over it. 

In 180 E Doctor F. Hamilton writes ; ‘^^ The first person of 

the Gurkha family, of whom I have heard, were two brothers, 
named Khancha and Mineha, f words altogether barbarous, denoting 
their descent from a Magar family, and not from the Pamars, as 
they pretend/^ 

Khancha was the founder of the imperial branch of the family, 
they remained M agars. Mineha was the Chief of Nayakot, 
and adopted the Hindu rules of purity, and his descendants in- 
termarried with the best families, although not without creating 
disgust. 

The Khancha family possessed Bhirkot, Garhung, and Dhor. 

Bhirkot seems to have been the head of the whole, as its chief 
was at the head of a league containing Nayakot. 

Mineha, the Raja of Nayakot, and the chiefs of this place, 
although they lived pure, continued to the last to follow in war 
the impure representatives of Khancha, 

A branch of the Mineha family ruled at Kaski. The Chief of 
Lamzung was descended from a younger son of the Kaski* ruler, 
and in time became very powerful, and he was followed in war 
not only by his kinsman, the Chief of Kaski, but by the Raja of 
Tanahung. 

The Eajas who ruled over Nayakot were— 

36. Mineha. 39. 3Iicha. 

37. Jayan. 40. Bichitra. 

38. Surya. 41. Jagdvea. 

Kulmandau, the son of Jagdeva, obtained sovereignty over 
Kaski, and having pleased the Mahomedan Emperor in someihing^ 


Not the Kayahot near Katmandu, but anofcber far to the west, close to Bliirkot« 
t ** Khancha is the Klias Kura for younger brother.” 
j Xn Kajputana, in Mow^r district. 
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received from Mm the title of Sah. He had seven sons; the eldest 
succeeded him in the government of Kaski, 

The second, Kalu Sah, was asked for by the people of Ldmzung 
(Gurungs) and was made their king. 

Kalu Sail was murdered. 

For some time after this Lamssung remained without a Eaja, 
but at last the people, unable to manage without one, again went 
to ask Kulmandan Sah for another son to become their Raja. 
After a solemn promise that they would not murder their next 
king, Kulmandan allowed them to chose any of his six other sons, 
excepting the eldest. 

These five sons were sleeping in one room, and it was noticed 
that the four elder had their headsjjiist in the place where they first 
laid them, but that the head of the youngest had moved upwards 
a long way. They therefore considering this a very fortunate man 
selected the youngest and made him their Raja. His name was 
Yasobam, 

42. Kulmandan S^h (King of K^ski). 

43. Yasobam S41i (King of L^mzting). 

Yasobam had two sons. The elder, Narhari Sah, ruled over 
Lamzung. The younger, Drabya Sah (or Sabi), rebelled and took 
to himself Gurkhd, which then formed the southern part of the 
principality. The capital Gurkha is situated on a very high hill 
and contains the temple of Gurakhanat. From this we may infer 
that the proper name of the place is Gurakha, and that previous to 
having adopted the doctrines of the Brahmans, this family had 
received the ^^jogis/^ or priest, of Gurakhanat as their spiritual 
guides. 

The taking of Gurkha is described as follows : — 

The younger brother Drabya S& went to Gurkba, and gained 
over the subjects of that town, the Raja of which was of the 
Kbandka tribe of the Khas race. 

On Wednesday, the 23rd September 1559, Drabya Sah, aided 
by Bhagirath Panth, Ganesa Pande, Gangaram liana, Busal Arjyal, 
Kanal Bohra, and Murli Khawas of Gurkha, concealed himself in 
a but. When Ganesa Pande had collected all the people of Gurklia 
such as the Thapas, Bus41s, Ranas, and Maski Ranasof the Magar 
tribe, they went by the Dahya Gauda route and attacked the Diirbar 
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Drabya Sah killed the Khandba Eaja wifch Ms own baud with 
a sword during the battle that ensued. 

At the same auspicious moment Drabya Sdh took his seat on 
the throne amidst the clash of music. 

44. Sri Drabya, Sah, King of GurkM, from A. D. 1559 to 1570. 

45. Sri Purandar Sah « „ 1570 to 1605. 

46. Sri Chatra S4h became »» ,» » 1605 to 1 606. 

47. Sri Sam^ Sah became » 1606 to 1633. 

Chatra Sah reigned only seven months, and having no issue his 
brother Sri Bama Sah succeeded him. 

Rama Sah introduced the measures manu = llh, pat}ii=8H), and 
muri== 160 rB, and the use of scales and weights. 

He also made laws for debtors and creditors fixing the rate of 
interest at 10 per cent, for money, and one-fourth of the quantity 
of grain. 

He made many other laws, 

48. Sri Dam bar S4h reigned from 1633 to 1642. 

49. Sri Krishna S^h „ „ 1642 to 1653, 

50. Sri Rndra Sab „ „ 1653 to 1669. 

51. Prithwipati S^h „ „ 1669 to 1716. 

His son Birbhadra Sah died before the close of his father^s reign. 

52. NarbhdpiR Sah reigned from 1716 to 1742. 

Of the senior Rani of Prithwipati Sah was born Birbhadra Sah, 
who was the eldest son. He married the daughter of the Raja 
of Tanahung. 

She was pregnant, but no one knew of her state, except Birbhadra 
Sail, when she went away to her father^s home, being on bad terms 
with her mother-in-law, 

Birbhadra Sah being very ill called his youngest brother Chan- 
drarup Sah, told him of his wife^s condition, and begged him to 
make enquiries as to the result of her pregnancy, and give her his 
support. 

A few days after Birbhadra Sah died. 

The Rani in time gave birth to Narbhupal Sah. Chandnirup 
Sah succeeded in having the boy brought to his house in Gurkha 
where he kept him carefully. 

After the death of Pritliwipaii, Narbupal Sah was installed 
King. He invaded Nepal and had a pitched battle with Java- 
prakasa Malla, thirteenth king of Katmandu, in A. D. 1736. 
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Narbupal was defeated and Ead to return to his own country. 

In 1730 A. D, Narbupal had a son, Prithwi Narayan Sahi, born 
to him, who, on his father’s death, became King in A, D. 1742 at 
the age of 12. 

51. Pritliwi Narayan Sl,hi, 

Pritliwi Narayan Sahi was a person of insatiable ambition, 
sound judgment, great courage, and unceasing aetivity. He is 
praetically the great founder of the house of Gurkha, It would 
appear that, in the earlier days of Prithwi Narajan^s leigu, the 
inhabitants of the district of Gurkha were almost entirely Magars, 
Guruogs, Thakurs, and Khas, with a sprinkling of the menial 
classes. 

Directly on his accession to the throne Prithwi Narayan deter- 
mined to take Nayakot/^ and in 1749 A D, he invaded Nepal and 
attacked Kirtipur, and a great battle was fought between his 
troops and those of J ayaprakasa. 

On the Gurkha side Surpatrap (brother of Prithwi Narayan) 
lost an eye and Kalu Panre was killed. The battle lasted nearly 
iive hours (twelve gharis) and both sides lost many men. On the 
Nepalese side twelve thousand sepoys brought from the plains 
of India were killed. Prithwi Narayan had a narrow escape of 
being killed. Jayaprakasa now made great rejoicings, thinking 
the Gurkhali were annihilated. He enlisted Naga sepoys to 
tight the Gurkhali. Prithwi Narayan returned to his own country, 
burning the bridge over the Gandak. 

In the year 1749 one of the princes in the Nepal Valley, who was 
King of Bhatgaon, was ill-advised enough to apply for assistam^e 
to Prithwi Narayan against his enemies, rival princes, who were 
pressing him hard. 

Ban jit Mai soon found out his mistake, and was obliged to 
some to terms with the neighbouring kings, with a view to resist 
the encroachments of the Gurkhas, 

From 1749 to 1765 Prithwi Narayan had been extending his 
own dominions on all sides, and had occupied the hills round the 
valley, and established a series of forts on them, the ruins of which 
exist to this day. 

In 1765 Prithwi Narayan again invaded Nepal and laid siege 
to Kirtipur, which was a dependency of the King of Patan* 

* Close to Kirtipur m N(5pjil Yalley, 
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Gainprejas of Kirtipur offered battle to Pritbwi Narayan aad 
defeated him in two pitched battles* 

■ npon Kirtiptir was also repn^ 

with: great 'slaughter. ' : > 

- : Trithwi Narayan then tried to starve out the , city by /posting 
troops all round the neighbonring hills. In 1767' Pritbwi Narayan 
obtained possession of Kirtipur tbrongh treachery. 

In 1768 Pritbwi Narayan fought for six months with the people 
of Chaukotj who under MoMndra Rai made a most gallant defence, 
defeating Mm on many occasions. On 21st June 1768 a hardly 
contested battle was fought in which Mahindra Kai was killed? 
seeing which the Chaukotiyas fled. 

On 29th September 1768 Pritbwi Narayan entered Katmandu 
by treachery. Jayaprak^sa^s troops fought for an hour or two,* 
when Jayaprakasa fled first to Patan and thence, taking Tejiiar 
Simha with him, to Bhatgaon*:- 

Tularam Thdpa (a General) and a number of Gurkhali troops 
were blown up in the Teleju temple, where a mine had been laid by 

■ order of Jayaprakasa, and which was exploded when Katmundu was 
lost. 

After the fall of Katmandu, Patan surrendered to Pritbwi 
Narayan. 

The Gurkh4 historian states that in 1766 Nawab Kasim Ali 
Khan of Mursbidabad, having been defeated by the British, 
had taken refuge in Nepal for some time, and that in return for 
the hospitality shown him, he sent 60,000t troops to help the 
Nepalese by the route of Makwanpur, but they were cut to pieces 
by only 400 scouts of Prithwi Narayan Sah 1 After this 5,000 
Nagas were coming to the assistance of the Nepalese, but they 
shared the same fate at Panavati. 

In May 1 769 ' Prithwi Narayan came to attack Bhatgaon^ 
where he had previously gained over the Satb^dly^s (seven 
illegitimate sons of Banjit Alalia) by promising to leave to them 
the throne and revenue, and to content himself with a, nomina' 

* ( 1 ) Chaukot lies fco the east of Bh^tg£on. 

T *«ost of the people were drunks, as is the custom daring 

the Indrajatra festival. 

* ^ Wdly he said tlmfe this is very gross exaggeration, but evidenci 

Vi? of India were obtained by kings of 

to fight the Gurkhas. o , , 
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sovereignty 'Over tbe country. The Gurkbl; iroopSvTO 
ingly admitted within the fortified walk, .and BhatgSoo 
taken. 


Prithwi Namjan now entered the Durhar and found the 
Rajas of the three towns Bbatgaon, Katmandu, and Patan' 
sitting together,, whereat he and his .eompanious began to laugh. 

layaprakasa was offended at this, and said: O Gurkhalis 1 
this has come to pass through the treachery of our servants, or^ 
else you would have had no cause for mirth. 

Prithwi Narayan, mindful of the days of his early youth, wheu' 
for three years he lived at Bhatgaon as Ranjit Mallak guest and 
received much kindness from him, now paid his respects to Ranjit 
M alia, and resptotfully asked him to continue to rule as he had 
done hitherto, although he (Prithwi Naray an) had conquered the 
country. Ranjit Malla refused ^ this and begged for permission 
to go to Benares. Prithwi Narayan gave him this permission 
and also provided for his expenses on the road. 

Jajaprak&a Malla, late King of Katmandu, was, at his own 
request, allowed to go to Pashnpati, where he shortly afterw-ards 
died. 

TeJ Nar Sinha, the Raja of Italitpur (or P^tan) was sent to 
Lakshmipur to be kept in confinement, and there he died. 

After some time Prithwi Narayan returned from Bhitgaon to 
Katmandu and began to rule over the three towns® 

Because Surpratap Sah (hig brother) had lost one of his 
eyes in the war with the people of Kirtipur, Prithwi Narayan 
ordered the nose of every male in that town, above the age of 1 £ 
years, to be cut off. The people thus mutilated were 865 of 
those who had fought valiantly and kept the Gnrkhalis out of 
the town. 

The conquest of the valley of Nep^l, from the first siege of 
Kirtipur in 1765, till the fall of Bhatgaon in the commeneement of 
1769, occupied four years. 

We are quite ignorant of the details connected with the seve- 
ral sieges and engagements, nor ■■are we informed of the num- 
ber of troops engaged either on the Nepalese or the Gurkha side, 
but no one can deny to the Newars,. and especially to the men 
of Kirtipur, the credit of having displayed the most heroic 
bravery in the defence of their capital, while the Gurkhas have 
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earned eternal disgrace by the savage barbarity with which they 
signalized all their triumphs. 

Nothing can detract from the gallant patriotic spirit shown 
by the Newars under the high-spirited and heroic Gainprejas. 

This Gainprejas is said to have been a deposed king of Patan. 
He certainly was a nobleman . by birth and displayed great 
bravery. 

After the fall of Kirtipur he fled to Katmandu^ where he 
made a gallant defence after the city had been betrayed. From 
Katmandu he fled to Patan, but being unable to keep up the 
courage of his troops he fled to Bhatgaon. 

On Frith wi Karay an obtaining possession of Bhatgaon (through 
treachery as usual), Gainprejas, with a few followers, made a 
gallant attempt to escape, but was wounded in the foot and died 
a few days afterwards. 

After the conquest of Nepal, Prithwi Narayan established 
Katmandu as his capital and consolidated his power. He next sent 
Kaje Kahar Simha (a Thakur) with an army, with which was 
subdued the whole of the country lying between Bijayapur on the 
east, the Sapt Gandaki on the west, Kirong and Kuti on the north, 
and Makwanpur and the Terai on the south. 

Between 1770 and 177^ Prithwi Narayan employed himself 
attacking such of the Chaobisia Rajas as had not joined him in 
his invasion of Nepal. For some time be had rapid success, but 
in an engagement with the Tanahting Raja (in 177^2} he was so 
roughly handled that he was compelled to relinquish these con** 
:quests.; 

No chief resisted with such gallantry and effect the rising 
power of Prithwi Narayan of Gurkha as the Raja of Tanahung. 

Prithwi Narayan died at Mohan Tirtha on the Gandaki in 1775, 
having ruled the Gurkhas for S3 years. 

He left behind him two sons, Pratab Simha Sah and Bahadar 

54., Pratab Simha Sah was made King in 1 7 75, He threatened 
an invasion of Sikkim, but failed in his attempt. 

The war was, however, waged with varying success for several 

During this war a Lepcha 'General, by name Athingpoi, uUm 
Changzed Karwang, oUm Satrajit, greatly distinguished Mmsalf. 
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This last name is said to have been given to him to commemorate his 
seventeen victories over the Gurkhas in the Terai and Moraog, 

A military colleague o£ Satrajitj by name Beba Takarpos^ alim 
Jorden, carried on the war against the Gurkhas successfully for a 
time, and drove the Gurkhas back; but he was defeated and slain^ 
and his army dispersed in a battle fought at Chainpur about 1776. 

In consequence of this defeat Satrajit had also to retire from 
the Moran g. . 

In 1778 Pratab Simha Sah died leaving one legitimate son, 
Ean Bahadar Sah^ who, at the time of his father’s death, was but an 
infant, 

55. Ban Bahadar Sah elected King from 1778 to 1807. 

Bahadar Sah, brother of Pratab Sah, and uncle of Ran BahMar 
Sail, became Regent. The mother of the infant King opposed him, 
and after a straggle of some years Bahadur Sah had to fly to 
Bettiah, where he remained until 1795, when the Rani died, and 
he again became Regent. 

The Gurkha family had hitherto failed in all their attempts to 
About 1786 extend their dominions to the west, and if 

Palpa had continued to assist the neighbour- 
ing Chaobisia Rajas, it is probable that their resistance to the Gurkhas 
might have been continued with success. Mabadatta, King of 
Palpa, however, agreed with the Regent Bahadur Sah to make 
common cause against the rest of the Chaobisia Rajas and to 
divide the spoil. 

This scheme completely succeeded, and Bamodar Panre, a Khas 
by birth, but representative of one of the chief families in Gurkha, 
and a most gallant officer, was sent in command of the Regent^s 
forces. After the conquest Bamodar took the lion^s share for his 
master, but allowed Mahadatta to retain Gulmi, Argha, and Kachi. 

Lamzung, Tanahung, and the rest of the Chaobisia principalities 
were kept by the Gurkhas. 

Sarup Simha, a Gurkha General, conquered the whole of the 
About 1787 Kiranti country (Rais and Limbus) and ex** 

tended the GurkhI conquests as far as Sum- 
beswara in the east. 

A Qurkhd force penetrated into Sikkim and overran and held 
la 1788-89 possession of all Sikkim south and west of 

the Teesta. 


■■■'as: 
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■ Txoops sent its 1790 to SMkarjB,^g inTO 
"" Thibet and plundered 'Digarcha* 

under a General called 
^-'Dhurin, and a minister; called Thumtham, invaded N%al by the 
Kiroog route, and' after some desperate 
fights overeame the Nepalese, and dictated 
terms to 'the Gurkha King at Nayakot, .some 25 miles from Kat- 
mandu* 

In March 1792 Lord Cornwallis entered 
BrSsk^ ^ ^ commercial treaty with the Gurkhas* ' 


In 1790. 


War witli CMna. 


In consequence of this, a mission under Colonel Kirkpatrick 
was despatched to Nepal the same year. In 1793 Colonel Kirk- 
patrick quitted NIpal, as he found the Nepalese determined to 
avoid a closer alliance. 

, ^ , In 1798 the Gurkhas under Jagaiit eon- 

Kumaoa* conauered. - __ ^ ^ " 

quered Kumaon. 

In 1794 the Gurkhas under Amar Sing Thips conquered and 

, annexed GharwaL They next fought the 
Gliarwal conquered. . 

Gharwalis in the Dun near Gurudhanay 

utterly defeated them, killed their Raja, and annexed the Dun, 
which had belonged to the Gharwalis, 

By this time the Gurkha territories extended from Bhutan to 
Kashmir, and from the borders of Thibet to the British provinces. 

In 1795 Ran Babadar Sah removed his uncle from the regency 
and assumed the reins of government i two years subsequently he 
put him to death. 

From this time till 1800 Nepal was the scene of most bar- 
barous outrages perpetrated by the king. 

In 1800 Ran Babadar Sah wa^ expelled from the country and 
obliged to abdicate in favour of his illegitimate son, who was still 
..■an infant.' ' 

56. Girban Juddha Vikram Sah, elected King in 1800 A. D. 
(in place of his father, exiled), ruled till 1816. The second Maha^ 
rani Mahilla ruled the country for her infant son. 

In October 1801 a treaty was signed by the British and 
lirst British Eesideut Nepalese authorities, and in consequence 
ofWp£l Captain W. D. Knox was appointed Resi- 


** Kuroioa and (Jharwd! remained euhject to the Swhhdft smti! 1816# whea 
they were ceded to the British by the. treaty of Segowii 



dent at the Court of Nepal, and he reached the capital in April 

Becomiiig* dissatisfied with the political eoBdnet of the 
Nepalese, who evaded the fulfilment of their engagements, he 
withdrew in March 1808. In January 1804 Lord Wellesley form- 
ally dissolved alliance with the Durbar* 

In 1804 Ran Bahadar Sah returned from Benares to Nepal, 
and pat to death Damodar ■ Kaji and. others of his enemies* He 
made new laws, and issued many orders, stopped the main roads, 
confiscated all the birta*^ lands from the Brahmans in the country, 
raised money by re-assessing the lands, and from fear of small-pos 
ordered all the children to be taken out of the city. 

He was the first R^ja who introduced gold asharfis into cur- 
rency. 

In 1807 he was cut down with a sword and killed by his step- 
brother, Sher Bahadar, who iu turn was killed by Bal Nar Simha, 
father of Sir Jang Babadar. 

Girbao Juddha, as above mentioned, was elected King in 1800 
on the banishment of his father, and, although Ran Bahadar 
returned in 1804, and actually ruled (though but Jointly with 
Mabilla and with Girban Juddha) for a few years, nevertheless 
the actual king must be regarded as Girban J uddha from 1800 to 
date of his death in 1816. 

Girban Juddha appointed Bbima Sena Thapa to be Prime 
Minister and Protector of the whole country. 

In 1805 Prithwi Pal, Raia of Palpa, was allured to Katmandu 
by Ran Bahadar Sah, the most solemn promises for his safety 
and well-being having been made; but no sooner was he in Kat- 
mandu than he was made a state prisoner. 

In 1807 immediately after Ran Bahadur ^s death Prithwi Pal 
was put to death, and General Amar Sing Thapa (father of Bhim 
Sen Thapa) marched with a considerable force upon Palpa, and 
within a month took possession of it without any resistance. 

This pats an end to the last of the Chaobisia kingdoms, and 
with the fall of Palpa one and all of the Chaobisia principalities 
came under the sway of the King of Nepal. 

In 1810 a violent earthquake occurred by which many lives 
were lost in Bhatgaon. 


Birta is a grant of land in perpetuity for whiclj rent is paid. 
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A powder magazine was built at Tbambabil Khel, and Db yak 
or double pice brought into currency. 

From 1804 to 1814 the Nepalese carried on a system of outrage 
and encroachment on the British frontier. 

On the 1st November 1814, Lord Hastings declared war 

' , against Nepal, on account of these eoatioual 

War with N^p^I. x js x i • i i • 

outrages and encioachmeots, which eulmx- 

Bated in the treacherous attack and murder of all our police in the 

Botwal district* 

The Gurkha army consisted of 12,000 men, equipped and dis^ 
ciplined in imitation of Company's sepoys. 

When war was determined on, 80,000 British troops with 80 
guns were told off in four divisions. 

Tne war, though ultimately brought to a successful termina- 
tion by the brilliant operations of Ochterlony, was one very discre- 
ditable to the military abilities of our Generals ; yet it reflected 
the hiuhest credit on the troops employed, being perhaps the most 
arduous campaign in which the Company's army had ever been 
engaged in India, 

Throughout the war the Gurkhas displayed the most con- 
spicuous gallantry. 

Major-General Gillespie, advancing from Meerut, seized the 
Operations of General Keeri pass over the Sewaliks and occupied 
Gillespie’s Division. Dehra without opposition. Five miles from 

Dehra is a hill 500 to 600 feet high, surmounted with a fort called 
Nalapdni or Kalanga, of no great size or strength. 

The defence of this post against General Gillespie was most 
creditable to the Gurkhas, though exhibit- 

Kalanga. extreme rashness on his part, as he had 

been directed to avoid strong works which required to be reduced 
by artillery. 

In this defence Balbhadar and flOO"^ Gurkhas repulsed two 
assaults, inflicting on the British division a loss of SI officers and 
718 men killed, wounded, and missing, including General Gillespie, 
who was killed when leading the first assault; and when ultimately 
three days^ incessant shelling compelled them to abandon the 

These 600 men belonged mostly to tbe regiment known as the Parana Gurakb 
which consists entirely of M«gars. 
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place^ Baibhadar and the sarvivor^j reduced to 90 in number^ cut 
their way through our posts^ and escaped. 

The defence of this fort retarded a whole diYision for over 
one month. 

On the fall of the fort it was at once occupied by the British 
troops^ and there indeed the desperate courage and bloody re- 
sistance the Gurkhas had opposed to means so overwhelming 
were mournfully and horribly apparent. The whole area of the 
fort was a slaughter-house strewed with the bodies of the dead 
and wounded. 

The determined resolution of the little party that held this 
Oallantry of the de- small post must surely claim universal ad* 
fenders. miration. 

The men of Nalapani (or Kalanga) will for ever be marked 
for their unsubdued courage, and the generous spirit of courtesy 
with which they treated their enemy. 

They fought us in fair conflict like men, and in the intervals 
of actual combat showed us a liberal courtesy worthy of a 
more enlightened people | so far from insulting the bodies of the 
dead and wounded, they permitted them to remain untouched 
till carried away, and none were stripped even. The following 
story illustrates their confidence in British officers. One day, 
whilst the batteries were playing, a man 
was perceived on the breach advancing and 
waving his hand. The guns ceased for a while, and a man came, 
who proved to be a Gurkha, whose lower jaw had been shattered 
by a round shot, and who came thus frankly to solicit assistance 
from his enemy. It is unnecessary to add that it was instantly 
afforded. He recovered, and when discharged from the hospital, 
signified his desire to return to his corps to fight us again, ex* 
hibiting thus through the whole a strong sense of the value of 
generosity and courtesy in warfare, and also of his duty to his 
country, separating completely in his own mind private and 
national feeling from each other. 

During the assaults on the fort, women were seen hurling 
stones, and undauntedly exposing them* 
selves; and several of their dead bodies, 
and one wounded, were subsequently found amidst the ruins of the 
fort. 


Anecdote, 


Bravery of women. 
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BalbhadaT with the survivors retreated to a hill a few miles 
distant, and was there joined by 800 fresh Gurkhas^ and sub« 
sequently he formed a part of the garrison of Jythak* 

On General Gillespie^s death. General Martindell was given 
the command of the division. 

He left a detachment in the Dun, and entered the valley 
General Martindell i^elow Nahao by the Kolapari pass on 19th 
advances. December 1814. 

Naban was found evaeuated and was thereupon occupied by 
the British. Colonel Kesar Sing, who had been in Naban with 
2,800 of the Mte of the Gurkha army, had retired to Jythak, in 
accordance with General Amar Singes orders. 

General Martindell sent two detachments, one of 788 men 
Jythak. under Major Richards, and the other of 

1,000 men under Major Ludlow, to occupy 
two ridges on the flanks of the enem j^s main position. 

The detachment under Major Ludlow attacked the enemy 
and drove them off with some loss,* but being flushed with success 
he pursued too far, and on seeing a stockade in front of him, 
he attempted to seize the same and failed. This stockade was 
afterwards always known as the second stockade., 

The officer commanding the stockade seeing the disordered 
Defeat of Major Lud- state of our troops, and how few of them 

low’s detachment. there were together, sallied out with no 

great number of men, bore down the leading troops, and put the 
rest to flight. Reinforced by fresh troops, the enemy followed up 
the charge, and our men, out of breath and panic-struck, could 
not be rallied. Major Ludlow and other officers three times 
attempted to rally the troops at favourable points, but as often 
the Gurkhas charged and dispersed them, and followed cutting 
them up with their kdkries. 

In the meanwhile the other detachment under Major Richards 
Success of Major “ade good its object, but, owing to the failure 
Eichards, but snbse- of Major Liidlow^s Column, they were 
queut retreat. 

Lieutenant Thackeray, with a company of the Ist Battalion, 
26th Native Infantry, made a gallant charge to cover the retreat ; 
but the enemy breaking their .way in on all sides^ and using 
their kukries, committed terrible havoc. The British loss was 
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12 officers and 450 men killed and wounded. In February 1815 
Ranjifc Sing with 200 Gurkhas attacked and defeated 2,000 
irregulars under Lieutenant Young. 


The fall of Jythak was only brought about by the successes of 
General Ochterlony and the surrender of Amar Sing. 

General J.S. Wood, who commanded a division at Gorakhpur, 
Opewtioas under Gen- having heard that the enemy under Colonel 

; ■‘Wajir Sing held a stockade called Jitghar 
close to Botw^j determined to attack the same. 

He advanced for this purpose on the 3rd of January 1815, 
The route led for the last seven miles through 
Jitghar stockade. forests. General Wood had been toM 

to expect an open space in front of the stockade, hut whilst still 
in the thick of the forest, he suddenly found himself in front of 
the stockade, and within 50 yards of it, A destructive fire was 
opened on the British troops* The stockade was merely a hollow 
one, and a position was gained round the left flank completely 
commanding the stockade ; the carrying of the work was certain, 
and the enemy were already reatreating from it, when General 
Wood ordered the retreat to be sounded. The British lost 5 ofBeers 
and 1^8 men killed and wounded. General Wood did nothing 
from this date until 17th of April, when he made a useless demons 
stration against Botwal, with no results. 

General Marley was expected to attempt the Bichiakoh and 
Operations under Hetounda pass, and, if successful, from 
General Marley. thence straight on to Katmandu. He ©e- 

cupied several posts in the Terai and kept bis main army at Parsa* 
One post, held by Captain Sibley, was 20 miles to the left of Parsa, 
and another under Captain Blackney at Samanpur, about as far 
again to the right. 

The main army of the Gurkhas was at Makwanpur under 
Captain Sibley and Colonel Ilandhar Sing, who gave Orders that 
Captain Blackney both both these posts should be attacked on the ist 
January 1815. 

Captain Blackney was completely surprised, and he and Lieut©* 
nant Duncan were killed, and in ten minutes Mb sepoys broke amd 
fled in every direction. Captain Sibley was more on his guard,; 
and made a good fight of it, but was surrounded and overpowered* 
Our loss out of 500 men was 12S killed, 187 wounded, and 7S 
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General Marley was superseded for incompetence^ and 
Lieutenant Pickersgill General George Wood took command in 
suprisestke enemy. liis stead* The veiy day before he assumed 
command;, Lieutenant Piekersgill, with a body of cavalry, sur- 
prised a body of 500 Gurkhas and cut nearly all up. 

General George Wood bad a fine army of 13,400 men, but 
being of opinion that the fever season had commenced, he re- 
fused to risk penetrating the forest, and accordingly ho did 
nothing. 

In December 1814 Lord Hastings, considering that a diver- 
' OperatiSns in Ku- sion from Kumaon might have a good effect, 
“aon. gave orders to Colonel Gardner and Major 

Hearsey to raise two levies composed of Rohillas. 

Colonel Gardner advanced on the 11th February from Kashi- 
Success of Colonel Moradabad district, and after 

Gardner. some skirmishing established himself on 20th 

February 1815 on a ridge immediately facing Almorah. 

About the same time Major Heai'sey advanced through Pili- 
Befeat of Major bhit and moved ou towards Almorah, with 
Hearsey. the intention of co-operating with Colonel 

Gardner, but on 31st March he was defeated in an engagement, 
and he himself was wounded and taken prisoner. 

Towards the end of March, Colonel Jasper Nieolls was sent 
Success of Colonel with 2,500 infantry and 10 guns to support 
2?icliols. Colonel Gardner. After the junction was 

effected a good deal of fighting took place round Almorah. By 
25th April guns had been put up in a position within 70 yards of 
the fort. The Governor of the province thereupon proposed an 
armistice* On the 27tb a formal convention was signed, in which 
the whole Kumaon province was surrendered, and Major Hearsey 
was released. 

General Ochterlony, who took the field in the middle of 
Operations under October, had 7,000 troops under him, and was 
General Ochfcerlony. opposed by General Amar Sing, who never 
had more than from 2,800 to 3,000 Gurkhas under him. 

General Ochterlony determined to act with the utmost cau- 
tion, and by his perseverance and skilful operations he was en- 
abled to out-manceiivre Amar Sing from position to position. Up 
till the middle of February nothing of much importance was done. 
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Fall o£ Malaoa. 


Between this and the 14th April a number of small forts were 
reduced* On the I5fch April^ after some very 
Success at DeotM, fighting, the British troops seized a 

peak called Deothal, in the very heart of the enemy's position, and 
therein placed two whole battalions with two held-pieees, and 
threw np earth -works all round the same. 

Amar Sing, seeing the absolute necessity of dislodging the 
Bhagfci ThSp^’s attack Deothal, attacked the same on 

on British. the 16tb with 2,000 Gurkhas, led by Bhagti 

Thapa* 

The attack took place from all sides with furious intrepidity, 
but the enemy were repulsed with a loss of 500 men, Bhagti 
Thapa being killed. The British lost 4 officers and 209 men 
killed and wounded. 

The Gurkhas now concentrated round Malaon, bnt news of the 
the fall of Almorah having arrived, Amar 

Fall o£ Malaoa. Sing's sirdars urged him to accept terms for. 

himself and his son Ranjit at Jythak. This he refused to do, and 
as the chiefs began to desert him, he retired into Malaon with 200 
men. and there held out as long as any hope remained, after which 
he capitulated on highly honourable terms to General Ochterlony. 

The gallant defence of Fort Malaon by Amar Sing elicited the 
admiration of General Oehterlony, who allowed him to march out 
with his arms, accoutrements, colours, two guns, and all his per- 
sonal property, in consideration of the bravery, skill, and fidelity 
with which he had defended the country entrusted to his charge 
the same honourable terms were granted to his son, who had de- 
fended Jythak against General Martiodell. 

The fail of Malaon brought the campaign of 1814-15 toanend. 

Negoeiations for peace %vere now opened in May 1815, but the 
refusal of the Nepdlese to submit to Lord Hastings' demands led 
to tbe campaign of 1816. 

General Ocbterlony advanced with 20,000 troops early in 

Second campaign. l^cbruaiy against the Bichakoh pass, which 
he found impregnable. Fortunately he was 
able to turn this position, on 14th February 1816, by means of a 
very rugged road, which was unknown to the enemy, and was 
shown to him by some smugglers. 


Famous amongst Gurkfads even to this day for his bravery. 
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On the 27th an advance was made upon, and a position taken up 
Battle ofSekliarKbatri in front of, Makwanpur. On the 28th 2,000 
(or Makwanpur). Qurkli^s attacked a post called SeHiar Khatri, 

situated on a hill to the left of the camp. The village was ob^ 
stinately and gallantly defended by the small detacliment there. 
General Ochterlony successively detached one European and three 
Native battalions in support, and after a most obstinate fight the 
enemy was beaten off. The British casualties were 2 officers and 
220 men, hut the loss of the enemy was over 800. 

On the 1st March a strong point, 800 yards from the Gurkha 
. Befeat o£ Gurkhua at stockade on the hill on which Hariharpur 
Hanbarpur. stands, was surprised, and the Gurkha piequet 

driven off. 

The Gurkhas, in considerable numbers, made a most desperate 
and obstinate attempt to recover this position. It was impossible, 
owing to tbe nature of the ground, to use the bayonet, and the 
musketry fire lasted from 3 a.m. till 11-^30, when the arrival of 
some guns at last drove the enemy away, after several hours of 
hard fighting. British loss 5 officers and 56 men. 

After the war of 1816, Sir D. Oehterlony expressed an opinion 
confidentially to Lord Hastings that the Company's soldiers,, 
then Hindustanis, could never be brought to resist the shock of 
these energetic mountaineers on their own ground/' 

The intelligence of their reverses at Sekha Khatri and Hari- 
harpur spread consternation at Katmandu, 

Gnrkbas submit;. -rvi • i 

and the Durbar immediately tendered un- 
qualified submission ,• and thus was ended the second war in a short 
and brilliant campaign. 

On the 4?th March the treaty of Segowli was signed, by which 
^ Nepal was reduced to the country lyinar 

between the Kiver Michi on the east and 
the Biver Kali on the west, and by this treaty they also ceded nearly 
the whole Terai west of the Gandak river to the British. 

In fulfilment of the terms of this treaty, a British Resident was 


Treaty of Segowli, 


Mr. Gar<3iier appoint- 
ed Eesldeut. 


appointed, Mr. Gardner being selected. 


eu JXesideut. King was at this time still young, and Bhim 

Sen Tbapa held the reins of government. 

In 1816j the King Girbhan Jnddhra Vikram S& died at tb& 
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age o£ 18, and shortly after Mr* Gardner's arriTal, He was 
succeeded by his infant son aged two years* 

57. Rajendra Vikram Sah reigned from 1816 to 1847, when 
he was deposed, being insane. 

Bhim Sena Th^pa continued in complete power as Prime 
Minister. 

In 18^3**24 a had epidemic of cholera swept over Nepal. 

In 1829 a month* was lost in the year, which is very unlucky, 
and consequently many beasts, birds, and fishes died. 

In 1830 the powder magazine at Nawakot was struck by 
lightning and 62 men were killed. In the same year the Tham« 
bahii magazine was struck by lightning and exploded, and 1 8 
men were killed. 

In 1833 terrible damage and loss of life occurred through 
four shocks of earthquake. 

In 1833 the King, instigated by the Queen, endeavoured, but 
without success, to free himself from the rule of Bhim Sen Thapa. 

The attempt was renewed in 1836, and in 1837 Bhim Sen 
Thapa was removed from oflSee and imprisoned. He was, how- 
ever, soon released, but never regained his former position, and 
in 1839 be was again put in irons. Threats were made that his 
wife and female relatives would he shamefully treated in pub- 

Death of Bhim Sen hc, and preferring to die rather than wit- 
ness the disgrace, Bhim Sen Thapa commit- 
ted suicidet in prison. So ended the life of a gallant old chief, 
who had ruled the country for twenty-six years. 

In 1848 Matbar Sing Thapa, the nephew of Bhim Sen Thapa, 
who was in exile in the Punjab, was recalled and made Prime 
';'Minister*, '■ 

In 1845 he was murdered at the instigation of one Gagan 
Sing, a great favourite of the Maharani. 

The murder of Gagan Sing and thirty-one of the most in* 

Sir Jang Bahadar. fluential chiefs, in 1846, paved the way for 
the rise c£ Sir Jang Bahadar. 

* In tbe astrologers sometimes increase or decrease tbe number of months 
in the year, so as to keep the lunar months by which the time of the festivals is 
fixei at the same period. Otherwise the months and festivals would fall at various 
times of the year, as is the case in the Mahomedan calendar. 

f This suicide (or murder) took place on the SOth of July 18S9. 
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Finding tbat Sir Jang Bahadar was not so subservient to her 
purposes as she expected^ the Maharani endeavoured to compass 
his death, but failing, she was expelled with her two sons from 
the country, and was accompanied to Benares by the Maharaja, 
who returned to Nepal the following year, only to abdicate in 
favour of the heir-apparent, Surendra Vikram. 

In 1847, on the l^th May, (58) Surendra Vikram Sah was 
proclaimed King and reigned from 1847 to 1881, the date of his 
death. 

In September of this year (1847) the deposed King Eajendar 
Vikram Sah made an attempt to recover his throne, assisted by a 
large party of discontented exiles. At S a.m. of 20th September, 
Captain Kanak Sing Adikari surprised the King^s camp at Alu 
or Ulu, killing about 50 or 60 and taking the ex King prisoner, 

Rajendra Vikram Sah, King of Nepal, was from this time 
until date of his death, kept under strict surveillance as a state 
prisoner in Bhatgaon. 

In 1848 an offer was made to the British Government to 
assist in the war with the Sikhs, but the offer was declined. 

On the 15th of January 1860 Sir Jang Bahadar started to 
visit England. 

In 1854 the Nepal^e entered into a war with Thibet, which 
Second war with Thi- lasted two years, and terminated favourably 
for Nepal. Dr* Oldfield gives the follow- 
ing details 

The first week in April about 1,000 Gurkhas under General 
Dher Sham Sher (the father of the preseiit Prime Minister, 
Maharaja Sir Bir Sham Sher Rana Bahadar) attacked a body of 
about from 3,000 to 5,000 Thibetans and defeated them. 

On the 26th news arrived of a victory gained by the Gurkhas. 
It would appear that a large body of Thibetans occupied a post 
called Ganta, about eight miles from Jhanga, For nine days the 
Thibetans repulsed wdth considerable loss the successive attacks 
of the Gurkhas, but at length they were driven out of the post, 
which was occupied at once by the Gurkhas. 

On the 4th May news arrived that the Gurkhas had captured 
the post of Jhanga, 

In November news arrived that a very large force of Thibetans 
and Tartars had surprised the Gurkha position at Kuti, to which 
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place they had retired at tlie commencement of the rains. The 
Gnrbhas were, after several hours^ hard fighting, utterly routed 
and lost 700 men killed and nine guns. 

Only 1,300 Gurkhas escaped. 

On the 19tli November the Thibetans attacked Jhanga at night 
and entered the position, but after some honrs^ fighting they were 
driven out and defeated, leaving 1,200 dead behind them. 

On the 25th November news arrived that General Dher 
Sham Sber with 5,000 to 6,000 Gurkhas, divided into nine regi- 
men ts^ advanced against Kuti. The Thibetans were in an en- 
trenched camp, and numbered about 10,000. After some good 
hard fighting they were defeated with a loss of 1,100 killed. 
The Gurkhas here recovered two of the guns they had lost. 

Colonel Sanak Sing with five regiments attacked the Thi- 
betans near Jhanga and killed over 1,100, chiefly with the kukri. 

The force in Jhanga killed 559 Thibetans | after these reverses 
the Thibetans submitted. 

In 1857, when the Mutiny broke out, the Nepalese offered the 
assistance of their troops to the British Government, and the same 
was accepted on the 26th June. 

On the 2nd July, 3,000 troops were sent off to the plains of 
India, and 1,000 more followed on the 18th and 14th August. On 
t be 10th December, Sir Jang Bahadar himself went down with a 
force of 8,000. This force was joined by Colonel Maegregor as Mili- 
tary Commissioner, and assisted in the campaign of 1H57 and 1858. 

Early in 1858 numbers of fugitive rebels took refuge in the 
Nepalese Terai. In 1859 the Nepalese organized an expedition 
and swept the remnant of the mutineers out of the country. 

In return for the above services, Sir Jang Bahadar was created 
a G.C.B., and under a treaty concluded on 1st November 1860, the 
tract of country on the Oudh frontier, which had been ceded to 
the British Government in 1816, was restored to Nepal, 

In 1878 Sir Jang Bahadar died, some say of fever, others 
from the effects of injuries received from a wounded tiger* 

Ranodhip Sing, a brother of Sir Jang Bahadar, then became 
Prime Minister. 

In 1881 Surendra Vikram S^h died and was succeeded by his 
grandson Frithwi Viri Vikram Sah, who was born in 1875, and is 
the present reigning King of N%dl (Maharaj Dhir^j}. 

E ; 
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On ^2nd o£ November 1885 Banodhip Sing^ was assassinated 
and his nephew Sir Bir Sham Sher Rana Bahadar, the present 
Prime Minister, took np the reins of government. 

In 1886 Sir Bir Sham Sher discovered the existence of a plot 
whereby his brother Kharak Sham fSher intended to displace him 
and take over the office of Prime Minister. 

Kharak Sham Sher was banished to Palpa and made Governor 
of that important district. 

When Sir Bir Sham Sher became Prime Minister of Nepal, he 
exiled such relations of his own as he deemed likely to prove a 
source of danger to him. 

Amongst the exiles was one Ranbir Jang, son of Sir Jan^y 
Bahadar. 

Early in 1888 Ranbir Jang attempted to seize Nepal by a 
toup^de^mamf and an insurrection broke out in the TerSi and 
Hannumannagar was sacked. 

An action took place (I believe somewhere in the Botwal 
direction) in which the Ranbir Jang faction got beaten. 

In February 1888 Sir Bir Sham Sher proceeded to Calcutta to 
have an interview with Lord Dufferin, the then Viceroy of India. 
The writer accompanied Sir Bir Sham Sher to Calcutta and thence 
to Katmandu. Whilst marching through the Terai, north of Segow- 
lie, numbers of prisoners, wbo had been concerned in the Ranbir 
Jang insurrection, were brought in tied up hand and foot in carts. 

Each case was tried by those whose duty it was to hear the 
cases, and the next morning Sir Bir Sham Sher himself pronounced 
sentence on each man, hearing each man^s case first. 

Early in 1888 a plot was discovered to assassinate Sir Bir Sham 
Sher on his return to Katmandu, but owing to the rapidity with 
which he reached Katmandu, doing three long marches without 
drawing rein, he escaped; and the conspirators were apprehended 
and put to death. 

In February 1889, the wri ter travelled with Sir Bir Sham Sher 
from Botwal to Philibit. During this trip the Sandstone ridge was 

^ Sir Jang Bnhadar died In 1876, and in accordance with the laws of succession 
Ms eldest existing brother, Eanodliip Sing, succeeded to Prime Ministership. 

Although Nepal is nominally ruled by a king, excepting in the constant use of 
hm name, and the occasional trotting him out for state ceremonies, his actual power 
The real ruler of the country is the Prime Minister, 

Political revolutions in are almost invariably caused by strucrgleg for the 
Prime Ministership. ' ® 
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crossed, and for several days the eamp travelled thtongh the Dang 
Sallian 'Valley. Many tigers and much sport was obtained, 

la March 1890 H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor of Wales pro** 
ceeded to Philibit, and thence into the Nepalese jungle to the 
north, on a shooting expedition, which Sir Biy Sham Sher had got 
up on his account. 

The writer was detailed as assistant to Majjor E. L, Durand^' 
{now Sir Edward Durand). Ten tigers, eight leopards, five bears, 
and numbers of deer and other game were obtained. 

In 1892 Sir Bir Sham Sher provided Katmandu with a full snp» 
ply of pure spring water,— a measure which must have cost him much 
money, as the water had to be carried in pipes from a long distance, 
but which speaks well for the enlightened policy he has introduced. 

Ill 1898 Sir Bir Sham Sher was knighted, and during the cold 
weather of 1893-94 was a guest of Lord Boberts, V.C., Com- 
maiider-in-Chief in India, at the various camps of exercise beinsr 
held. 

The moderation with which Sir Bir Sham Sher acted when first 
he took over the Prime Ministership of Nepal, stands in marked 
contrast with former action in like eases. 

He has permitted the free enlistment of Gurkha recruits for 
the Native Army in India, 

Sir Bir Sham Sher has proved himself to be an able man, and 
by his liberality, his moderation, and his impartiality, he is rapidly 
making himself famous in his own land, respected by all, and 
loved by his own countrymen. 

The Nepdlese Army is said to consist of 30,000 drilled soldiers 
including artillery, who are almost all paidia 
t-p They are drilled according to the 

English drill book and with English words of command. 

At a parade held in Katmandu on 6th March 1888, 108 guns 
marched past the Prime Minister, and it is therefore only natural 
to conclude that the Nepalese are strong in this branch. 

Several regiments are armed with Martini* Hen rys manufac- 
tured ia the country. More are being daily manufactured, 

* Major Durand was Besident in Nepal at tliis time, and it was owiner to his 
kindness tliat the w’riter of this book' was continually meeting N^p^lese officials of 

high rank, -whereby much useful information was gathered, whilst friendly relatione 
were established which proved of great value to recruiting. 
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and it wonld appear the whole army is to receive them, Thera 
are also a number of Nepalese-made sniders, and some thousands 
of Enfields^ either captured from the mutineers in 1S59, or given 
hj the British Government. 

Besides the regular array of 80,000 there is a large force 
of men who have served for several years and taken their dis- 
charge. 

These men (called Dakrias), after staying a few years at 
home, may again enter the ranks, and take the place of others who 
in turn lie by for a year or two. 

Thus the Nepalese could with very little trouble raise a force 
of from 60,000 to 70,000 men who have been trained to arms. 

The usual dress of the army is a blue cotton tunic and pyjamas 
of the same colour. 

Some few regiments have red cloth tunics and <lark trousers 
with red stripes. 

The artillery uniform is blue. 

The head-dress of all consists of a kind of skull-cap, with a 
thick tightly rolled coil or rim, which is in most cases adorned 
with silver or brass wire. 

On the head-dress each soldier, at a distinctive mark of his regi- 
ment, wears a silver badge, the property of Government. Some 
of these are crescent-shaped (The Bide Eegiment), others oval, and 
so on* 

The officers wear gold badges, which are jewelled, or jewelled 
and plumed, according to their rank. 

All regiments are now armed with either Martini- Henrys (manu- 
factured in Nepal), sniders, or muzzle-loading percussion-cap 
Enfield rifles. Every soldier carries a kukri in addition to his 
bayonet. 

The N^alese cavalry all told is about 70 strong. These men 
Cavalry. are used as orderlies. 

As regards the efficiency of the army, there is no doubt that the 
material is good, and for defensive purposes in their own hills and 
forest, the soldiers would fight well and be formidable foes* The 
weak point in the army are the officers, who are generally either 
very old men long past doing work, or very young lads. 

The home-made rifles, too, are very inferior, whilst their ammu- 
nition is distinctly bad. They have not yet succeeded in learning 
how to make good powder* 
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Musketry practice^ i£ any at all, is much too insufficient 
for tbe men to be skilled shots, even admitting the rifles to be 
capable of carrying true for any distance, 

Regarding throwing open the country to Europeans, the 
Gurkhas have a saying with the merchant comes the musket, and 
with the Bible comes the bayonet. They have always shown the 
strongest objection to admitting any European into Nepal, and 
they seem to consider that, were they to relax this rule, their 
independence, of which they are intensely proud, would shortly be 
lost. 

Perhaps they are right ? 
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genealogy of SIE 7ANG BAHADAR. 

Genealogy of Swasti Srmad JtkPmckmi BhiijianMyaii Bri 
SfiBri MMfdja Sir 3mg BaJiddar Band, G,C,B, and G,C,SJ,, 
Thong-' Lin-Pm^^Md-^Ko-Edug- rdng^Sgdn, Prime Minuter and Com- 
ma?id6f»in"CMef of Ne^al» 

Tata Rana was Raja of CMfaur. His nephew had a son named 
Rama Sinha Eana, who, when Chitaur was taken (1324), came to 
the hills with four of his followers, and entered and remained for 
some time in the service of a hill Raja, 

The Raja treated him with much kindness and gave him in 
marriage the daughter of the Raja of Binati, a Bagali Kshattri. 

By her he had sis sons. 

One of these sis sons showed much bravery in a battle which 
was fought between the hill Raja and the Raja of Satan Kot, for 
which he had the title of Konwar^ Khandka conferred on him, by 
which title his descendants are known to this day, 

Rama Sinha had a son called Rant Konwar, who was made a 
nobleman by the hill Raja, and Commandant of troops. 

Rant Konwar had a son named Ahirama Konwar, who was 
invited by the Raja of Kaski, who made him a nobleman. 

Ahirama had a daughter of great beauty, whom the Raja of 
Kaski wished to marry by "" Kalaspuja/^f Ahirama replied that 
he would only give his daughter in lawful marriage, and in no 
other way. 

The Raja then w^anted to take her by force, and brought troops 
to the village, but Ahirama was assisted by the people of the village, 
of the Parajuli ThapaJ caste, and an affray took place in which 
persons on both sides were wounded. 

The same day Ahirama took his family and went to Gurkha 
and took service under Maharaja Frith wi Narayan, who gave him 
the villag'e of Konwar Khola to live in and made him a nobleman. 
His son Rama Krishna Konwar was made a nobleman at 14 
years of age, and having given proof of great bravery in one or two 
battles, which he fought and gained against bill Rajas, was made 

* Konwar is a tribe of Kbas. Khandka is a «pad” of the Konwar, as well as a 
separate tribe. 

t '^rhis ceremony does not admit to the full standing of a lawfully married wife. 

J Khas Tbapa. >S^ee cbax>ter on Tribes under * ** Khas Thapa/^ 
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Commander*in*Chief (Sard'ar) of tbe army, and selected to sub-^ 
Jugate NepaU 

After taking Patan and Bb^tgaon, Maliaraja Prithwi Narayan 
sent him to the East along with three or four other Sardars and 
after some fighting he conquered as far as Mechi, 

After his return he was sent to Pyuthan, where he established a 
magazine, and where he died at the age of 59. 

His son Ranjit Konw^r, when 21 years old, obtained the post of 
Subah of Jumla. The country had only been recently conquered. 

The Jumliyas fled to Homla, whence they brought troops to 
retake the country, but were repulsed by Ranjit Kunwar. He was 
then ordered to conquer Kangra, and having captured Jhapahesar 
in Kumaon, he attacked and took it by storm after a severe en- 
counter with Sansar Singh. 

During the attack, as Ranjit was sealing the wall by a bamboo 
ladder, he received a bullet in the right breast and fell down. 
He died from the effects of this wound at the age of 58. 

His son Balnar Sinha Konwfir was then 22 years old and was 
made the principal among the four Kajis (muktar). 

He was present when M4haraja Ran Bahadar Sdh was struck 
with a sword by his step-brother Sher Bahadar. The M4harajs 
called for help and Balnar Sinha killed Sher Bahadar. 

Kaji Balnar Sinha died a natural death at the age of 59. 

His eldest son was Sri MaharaJ Sir Jang Bahadar Rana, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., and Thong4in-Pim-Ma-K.o-Kang-Vang-Syan. 

Sir Jang Bahadar died in 1878 from effects of injuries he received 
from a wounded tiger, so it is rumoured, although it is always 
said he died of fever. 

He was succeeded by his younger brother Eanodhip Sinha, who 
was assassinated on 22nd November 1885. 

Ranodhip Sinha was sueeeeded by Sir Bir Sham Sher, eldest son 
of Dber Sham Sher, a brother of Sir Jang Bahadar. 

Sir Bir Sham Sher was knighted in 1893. 


Chapter IV. 

ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF NEPAL, AND 
MILITARY TRIBES OF NEPAL. 


ABORIGINAL TRIBES. 


a name celebrated in Hindu legend, in a strict sense 
ought to be applied to that country only which is in the vicinity of 
Katmanduc the capital | but at present it is usually given to the 
whole territory of the Gurkha King. 

To the present day even Gurkhas when talking of Nepal 
are generally, if not always, referring to Katmandu, 

In this book Nepal will refer to the whole territory of the 
Gurkha King, 

The aboriginal stock of Nepal is most undoubtedly Mongolian, 
This fact is inscribed in very plain characters in their faces, forms, 
and languages. 

Amongst the aborigines of Ngpal must be counted the Magars, 
Gurungs, Newars, Sunwars, Khambus,^ Yakkas,* Yakthumbas,* 
Murmis, and Lepehas. 

All of these are undoubtedly descended from Mongolian or 
Thibetan stock. 


The Newfc, owing to the geographical position of their valley 
which practically prevented them from wandering, and to the 
sanctity of the same, which, for centuries before Christ, drew devout 
Hindus and IBuddhists, have more marked racial characteristics 
than the other aboriginal tribes. They were also more civilized 
having a literature of their own, and being skilled in arts. 

Physically speaking, there is a very strong resemblance bet’ween 
Magars, Gurungs, Sunwars, Rais and Limbus. 

Writing about aboriginal tribes of Nepal, Brian Hodgson says:— 
^"That the Sub- Himalayan races are all closely affiliated, 
and are one and all of northern origin, are facts long ago 
indicated by me, and which seem to result from sufficient evidence 

■ KUmhm are Eais. Yakkas are ■ practically Eals also. 

Khambus. \ akkas, aint 1 aktbumbas form the Kiranti group. 
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from tlie comparative vocabularies^ I have furnished. But to it^ 
lingual evidence in a more ample form will, however, in due time 
be added, as well as the evidence deducible from the physical 
attributes, and from the creeds, customs, and legends of these races* 

The transit from tbe north into Nepal was certainly mad® 
before the Thibetans had adopted from India the religion and litera- 
ture of Buddhism* 

This fact is as clearly impressed upon the crude dialects and 
cruder religious tenets of the Sub-HimalayattvS, as their northern 
origin is upon their peculiar forms and features, provided these 
points be investigated with the requisite care. That physiognomy 
exhibits, generally and normally, the Scythic or Mongolian type of 
human kind, but the type is often much softened and modified 
and even frequently passes into a near approach to the full Cauca- 
sian dignity of head and face. 

The broken or depressed tribes which originally peopled Nepal, 
passed the Himalayas at various periods, but all long antecedent to 
tbe immigration of the dominant tribes, and prior to the least whisper 
of tradition, and the lingual and physical traits of these broken tribes, 
as might be expected, constitute several links of connection between 
the Altaic tribes on the north and Dravirian on the south. The 
general description of the Himalayans, both of earlier and later immi- 
gration, is as follows : Head and face very broad, usually widest 
between the cheek bones, sometimes as wide between the angles of 
the jaws ; forehead broad, but often narrowing upwards ; chin defect- 
ive I mouth large and salient, but the teeth vertical and the lips not 
tumid ; gums, especially the upper, thickened remarkably ; eyes 
wide apart, flush with the cheeks, and more or less obliquely set 
in the head ; nose pyramidal, sufficiently long and elevated, save 
at the base, where it is depressed, so as often to let the eyes run 
together, coarsely formed and thick, specially towards the end, and 
furnished with large round nostrils ; hair of head copious and 
straight; of the face and body deficient; stature rather low, 
but muscular and strong. Character phlegmatic, and slow in 

^ Brian Hodgson says : — 

Within the modern kingdom of Nep41 there are thirteen distinct and strongly 
marked dialects spoken, viz., the Khas, Magar, Gni’ung, Snnwar, Eachari, Haiyun, 
Chepang, Kasdnda, Mdrmi, Hew^ri, KiMnti, Limbilan and Lepchan* ^ 

“ With the exception of the first these are all of ^rrans-Himalayan stock and 
are closely affiliated. They are all extremely rude, owing to the people who speak 
them having crossed the snows before learning dawned upon Thibet/' 



intellect and feeling, but good-humoured, cheerful and tractable^ 
though somewhat impatient of continuous toil. 

Drunkenness and dirtiness are more frequent than in the 
plains* Crime is much rarer, however, and truth more regarded 
and the character on the whole amiable. 

The customs and manners have nothing very remarkable, and 
the creed may be best described by negatives. 

The homo population is intensely tiibual, some races being 
bound together by a common appellation, as the Limbus and Rais 
for example, A few tribes such as the Newars have long become 
stationary cultivators ; and the Gurungs are still, for the most 
part, pastoral. 

There are no craftsmen, generally speaking, proper to these 
tribes ; strangers and helot races, located among them for ages 
untold, being smiths, carpenters, curriers, potters, etc,, and the 
women of each tribe being its domestic weavers,^^ 


MILITARY TRIBES OP NEPAL. 

The military tribes of Nepal from which the fighting element 
is almost exclusively drawn for the army are the following 
The Khas, Magar, Gurung, and Thakur, 

There are also a few Limbfis, Rais, and Sunwm’s to be found 
in most of our Gurkha regiments, and numbers of them are yearly 
enlisted into the various Military Police Battalions of Assam and 
Burma. 

Experience gained in Sikkim, Burma, and elsewhere, would 
prove Limbus, Rais, and Sunwars to be excellent soldiers, and the 
prejudice which existed against them would seem rightly to be 
dying out rapidly, 

A few Nagarkotis (Newars) are also found in most of our regi** 
ments. 

Murmis (Lamas) also have been enlisted in fairly large num- 
bers in Military Police Battalions, and seem to have acquitted them- 
selves well in service. 

With the exception of the Khas and Thakur, all the above tribes 
were the aborigines of the country, and to this day show an un- 
doubted Mongolian origin. , : . 
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Tbe Ivhas and Thakurs also show a strain of Mongolian blood 
but to a lesser degree. 

The most anoient records would seem to prove tnat Nepal was 
originally inhabited by hlongolians* Probably from one of the 
great waves of Mongolian conquest, which spread through the 
breadth of Asia from east to west, some side wave was washed 
over the bleak snows of the mighty Himalayas, into the fertile 
plains and valleys of Nepal. Finding here a cool and bracing 
climate and a fertile soil, this mass of Mongolians settled down and 
adopted the country as their own. 

But again the southern boundary of Nepal rested on India, - 
from whence continual streamlets of natives were finding their way 
into Nepal. 

We have historical evidence of the existence in Nepal, long 
prior to the advent of Sakia Simha, of Hindus from the plains of 
India. 

We hear of the daughter of Asoka (about B. C. 250) being 
married in Nepal to the descendant of a Chattri, who had settled 
there centuries before. 

It can, therefore, reasonably be presumed that for centuries 
before and after our Christian era, a eontinual dribbling of natives 
of India was finding its way into Nepal and settling there, and we 
therefore have these two races, Mongolians and natives of 
India, meeting and mixing perhaps at one time fighting each 
other, at others resting peacefully side by side, but nevertheless 
ever meeting, and mixing their blood in legitimate marriage or 
otherwise. 

From this was created a race which, owing to the preponder- 
ance of Mongolian blood, would ethnologieally be called Mongo- 
lian, but yet has sufiieient mixed blood to show a decided foreign 
strain too. 

The northern wave, which originally peopled Nepal, probably 
consisted of a most uncivilized ignorant race, with, perhaps, no re- 
ligion at all. Those who came from the south, on the other hand, 
were Hindus, whose religion even then was an old-established one, 
and who were famous for their intelligence and civilization. 

Although, perhaps, immensely in the minority, it can be easily 
conceived how the civilized and intelligent minority would affect 
the ignorant masses, and in time imbue the aborigines to a certain 
degree with their customs, manners, and religion. 


The immigration of Hindus seems to have been most heavy 
in the western and south-western portions of Nepal^ about 
Jumla and Sallian. Henee we find the men of Doti and Western 
Nepal generally, in language, customs, religion and appearance, 
far more like the natives of India than the rest of the inhabitants 
of N^pal, whilst the further north and east we go, the stronger 
become the Mongolian appearance and peculiarities. 

Of the early history of Nepal we know little more than that, 
prior to the Gurkha conquest, the country of Nepal was divided^ 
roughly speaking, from west to east, into 

(1) Baisia Eaj. j (8) Nepal Raj, 

(2) Chaobisia Raj. j (4) Rai or Kirant Haj, 

* (5) Limbu Raj. 

Each of these was subdivided into a number of petty princi- 
palities and small independent States, which, though constantly 
warring amongst themselves, had but little or no connection with 
the plains of Hindustan. 

The vast tract of forest, and of marshy malarious land, which 
skirts almost uninterruptedly the southern face of the Himalayas, 
from Assam in the east, almost to the Sutlej in the north-west, 
formed an insuperable bar to any regular intercourse between the 
natives of the plains and those of the hills. 

Thus isolated from connection with Hindustan, the hill Rajas 
and their subjects became, as it were, *‘a peculiar people/^ Ab- 
sorbed in their own internal affairs — at one time warring with 
neighbouring chiefs, at another occupied in pastoral pursuits, or in 
hunting expeditions in their own territories — they knew, little, and 
eared less, about the political changes and revolutions which were 
oeeuning in Bengal. 

Inhabiting a cool and bracing climate, with mixed blood of the 
Mongolian and the native of India, they were physically far supe- 
rior to the languid and enervated residents of EenguL 

The original purity of their soil had never been sullied by 
the foot of the Mahomedan conqueror. 

P^Iorallj, therefore, as well as physically, they looked, and they 
to this day still look, upon themselves as superior to any of the 
plains-men. 

These feelings induced a proud independence and energy of 
character almost unknown in other parts of India. 
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Such o£ these mountaineers as had adopted Hinduism, did so 
only to a certain degree, and they and their descendants refused 
to be hampered by all the bigotry and prejudices of Brahminieal 
law. Whilst they retained the substance they rejected much of 
the shadow of Hinduism, and openly disregarded many obsery- 
ances which were and are considered as essential by the more 
orthodox professors of that religion in the plains. Such conduct 
naturally ga?e great offence. The Hindus of the Himalayas 
began to be looked upon by the Hindus of the plains yery much 
as the Protestant is looked upon by the Roman Catholic. As the 
orthodox Roman Catholic calls the Protestant a heretic, so the 
orthodox Brahman of Benares calls his brother Hindu of Nepal 
a Pariah/^ 

These various differences in religion, in customs^ in oceupa- 
tions, and in language, engendered great bitterness of feeling 
between the races of the plains and the races of the hills. 

Hence to this day we find the vigorous hill races of NIpal 
speaking with contempt of the Madhesia,^^ whilst the orthodox 
Hindu of the plains looks upon the “ Pahariahs (Highlanders) as 
more or less unconverted barbarians. 

Such tribes of Nepal as are enlisted into the army or military 
police will now be briefly discussed, commencing in the next 
chapter with a few remarks on the - ^ Gurkhas as a nation, and 
then dealing separately with the four tribes of which the Gurkha 
na'tion noBsists. 
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Chapter V, 

GUEKHAS; 

* THEIR customs; MANNERS, CHARACTERISTICS;'' : ' 

AND TRIBES. 

As already mentioned we know that, prior to the Gurkha 
conquest, Nepdl was divided into, broadly speakin;^, five Rajs, each 
o£ wh’ch was snb-divided into various little principalities. Within 
the Chaobisia Raj existed a district called Gurkha. 

This district is situated in the north-east portion of the basin 
of the Gandak, occupying the country be- 
Gurkba. tween the Trisulgana and the Sweti Gandak. 

The chief town is called Gurkha and is about 55 miles to the 
west of Katmandu. 

This town, and eventually the district, is said to have obtained 
its name from a very famous saint called Gurkhauat, or Gurakhanat 
who resided in a cave, which still exists, in the hill on which the 
city of Gurkha is built. 

The aneestoi’s of the present race of Gm*khas derived their 
Be6iiition of the national name of Gurkha from this district 
term Gurkba.” which they first established themselves as 

an independent power. The term '^Gurkha^^ is not limited to any 
particular class or clan; it is applied to all those whose ancestors 
inhabited the country of Gurkha, and who from it subsequently 
extended their conquests far and wide over the eastern and western 
hills. 

The men of Doti, Jumla, and other western portions of N6pal 
and the Kumaon hills, are Parbattias (Highlanders), but they are 
not Gurkhas, and never were so ; whilst some Damais and Sarkhis 
are recognised as Gurkhalis,^^ notwithstanding their very low 
social standing, from the mere fact of their ancestors having 
resided in the Gurkha district. 

The inhabitants of the town and district of Gurkha, or any-- 
how the fighting classes of the same, were almost entirely Khas, 
Magars, and Giinings, whilst the rulers and nobility were mostly 
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The only hghtin^ classes, therefore, that have a right to the 
term ^^Gnrkhali^^ would be the Thakurs, Khas, Magars, and 
Gurangs. 

These four are therefore treated in this book under the head- 
ing of Gurkhas, after which follow a few remarks on the remaining 
military tribes of Nepal. 

It is said that about 600 years '’before Christ, Sakya Simha 
(Buddha — the wise one) visited the Nepal Valley, and found that 
the fundamental principles of his religion had already been intro- 
duced amongst the Newars by Manjusri from China; 

To Manjtisri by the Buddhists and to Vishnu by the Hindus 
are assigned, respectively, the honour of having by a miracle 
converted the large mountain lake of Naga Vasa into the present 
fertile Nep^i Valley, by cutting with one blow of a sword the 
pass by which the Bhagmati river leaves the valley of Nepal, To 
this day this pass is called Kot bar,^^ Sword eut/^ 

It is known as a fact that 300 years before Christ, Buddhism 
flourished in Nepal, and it is still nominally the faith of the 
majority of Newars (some Newars have been Hindus from time 
immemorial) ; yet it is steadily being supplanted by Hinduism, and 
before another century may possibly have entirely disappeared. 

The Khas are Hindus. The Magars and Gurungs are so also 
nominally, but their Hinduism is not very strict. 

The Gurungs in their own country are really Buddhists, though 
they would not admit it in India. 

To this day their priests in their own homes are Lamas and 
Giabrings, bni when serving in our regiments they submit to the 
Brahmans and employ them for all priestly functions. 

The fashionable religion is Hinduism, and it may therefore be 
said that Gurkhas are Hindus, and with them, therefore, Brahmans 
are the highest caste, from whose bands no impurity can come. 
The Brahmans wear the thread (Janai). 

Ill the case of Brahman with Khas, or Khas with lower 
Connection of iiigher grades, there Can be no marriage. 

with lower castes. 

Neither can a Magar marry a GuruDg or vice vena^ nor can 
a Solahjat Guriing marry into the Char j at or vice vend. 

On the occasion of the birth of a child a rejoicing takes place for 
eleven days, and no one except near relatives 

Eeligions ntes. eat or diink with the father for ten days. 
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On the eleventh day the Brahman comes, performs certain eere« 
monies, after which the father is supposed to be clean^ and all 
friends are feasted and alms are given. The same ceremony 
exactly takes place for a daughter as for a son, but the birth of 
the latter is hailed with joy, as he has to perform the Kirija 
or funeral rites of the parents. The girl is looked upon more or 
less as an expense. 

In our regiments eleven dajs^ leave is always granted to a man 
when a child is born to him. 

The Brahman (Opadia) selects a name for the child on the 
eleventh day. Boys up to the age of six months, and girls up to 
five months, are suckled from their mothers^ breasts only. 

On arriving at that age a grand dinner is given, and the 
Brahmans are feasted and propitiated. 

Every friend and relation that has been invited is supposed 
to feed the child with grain, but this is merely a form^ each man 
Just putting a grain in the ehild^s mouth. 

' The ceremony is called Bhat Khilaiia,-^^ to feed with rice/'' 

All the friends and relations are also supposed to give the 
child presents, which generally take the shape of bangles of 
silver or gold. 

Betrothals Betrothals {called M^ngni) take place at 

any age over five years. * 

"When a marriage is agreed upon, the parents of the boy give 
a gold ring to the girl, as a sign of betrothal. 

This IS called "^Sahi Mundri.^^ 

Five or six friends of the parents of the boy, and these must 
belong to the same clan as the boy, and five or six friends of 
the parents of the girl, and these must belong to the same clan 
as the girFs father, assemble to witness the agreement in the 
presence of a Brahman. 

A dinner is then given to the friends and relations of the 
contracting parties by the father of the girl, but the father of 
the boj’' is supposed to take with him some dahi (sour milk) and 
plantains as his share towards the dinner. 

After a betrothal, except by breaking off the engagement 
which can be done by going through a certain ceremony before 
witnesses, but which is considered- very bad form, neither party 
can . marry any one else, unless on the death of one of them 
when, if the real marriage has not taken place, or been consum- 
mated. tliev can do so. 
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Marriages eaa take place at any time after the age of 7. It 
Marriages. Considered good to get a girl married 

before she reaches the age of 13. 

A widow cannot marry a second time, but it is not con- 
sidered disgraceful for her to form part of another man's house* 
hold. 

A widower can marry again.- - ' 

if a boy, without being engaged to her, meets a girl, falls in 
love, runs away and marries her, he and his bride cannot approach 
the girl's father until called by him. When the father-in-law 
relents, he will send word telling the boy that he may present 
himself with his wife at his home on a certain hour of a certain 
day. On their arrival the fatherrin-law will paint a spot on their 
“Bbok Dinnn, ” to foreheads with a mixture of rice and dahi 
make submission. (Tika and then the boy and girl will 

have to make submission by bending down and saluting him. 
This is called Dhofc Dinnu." 

Amongst Magars it is customary for marriages to be performed 
by Brahmans, and the ceremony is conducted in much the same 
way as the ordinary Hindu marriage. There is the marriage 
procession J antf, which is so timed as to reach the bride' s house 
after midday, and which is first greeted with a shower of rice-balls, 
and then feasted by the parents of the bride. The actual marriage 
takes place at night, when the ceremony of Phera (circumambulation 
round the sacred fire) is performed, and afterwards the Anchal 
Ghata (knotting a cloth which is stretched from the bridegroom's 
waist over the bride's shoulder) . 

The latter ceremony is said to constitute the essential marriage 

tie. 

After marriage a divorce can be obtained by a Gurung (and 
I>ivorce, Sinko Bago often amongst Magars too) by going 
or Sinko Pangra. through a Ceremony called Sinko Dago '' 

or,, Sinko Pangra, " but both the husband and wife must agree to 
this. A husband has to pay 1140 for his divorce, and the wife 
S160. Two pieces of split bambu are tied together, placed on two 
mud balls, and the money is put close by. If either party takes 
up the bambus, breaks them, and picks up the money, the other 
party can go his or her way in peace and amity, and marry agam 
legally. 

, , f 
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, .assisted by 'GidbriogS; fuifil tbe priestly 

functions of the Gurungs, both of the Charjat and the SoMhjari 
but in our regiments Guiaing ceremonies are performed 

by Brahmans; They say with true philosophy j ^^Jaisa des vaisa 
bhes^ ^^ which might be translated as ^‘do in Eome as the Eomans 

In Nepalj no ceremony, whether that of marriage, burial, or 
naming a child at birth, is performed until the ofHeiating Lama 
has determined the 33aoment by consultation of astro- 

logical tables, and by easting the horoscope. On this much stress 
is laid. In the marriage* of Gurungs some ceremony resembling 
the Anchal Ghata is performed by the Lamas, and red-lead is 
sprinkled by the bridegroom over the head of the bride. Ibis 
completes the actual ceremony. All friends and relations are 
supposed to look away from the bride whilst the reddead is 
actually being sprinkled. This ceremony is called Sbindur 
Halnu,^^ to sprinkle red-lead/^ 

A Magar will not allow his daughter to marry into the clan 
from which he may himself have taken a wife, but Gurungs have 
no objection to this. Neither Magars nor Gurungs, however, will 
take wives from the clan they may belong to themselves. 

No Charjat Gaming can marry aSolahjat or vice oej'sd. 

Breaches of conjugal fidelity are punished most severely by the 
Gurkhas in Nepal. 

An erring wife is imprisoned for life, and the dishonoured hus- 
band was expected to cut down the seducer 
Adiilteiy. kukri the first time he encountered 

him. Sir Jang Bahadar, however, placed restrictions on this 
custom, as it was found open to much abuse. 

The culprit is now arrested, and after his guilt is proved, the 
injured husband is allowed to cut him clown in public, the victim 
being allowed a chance of escaping by running away, for which 
purpose he is given a start of a few yards. 

Practically, however, his chance of escaping is very small, as 
he is generally tripped up by some bystander. 

The adulterer, however, can save his life, with the loss of caste, 
if he passes under the lifted leg of the husband, but this is so igno'» 
minions that death is usually preferred. The woman can save her 

^ BhMur M&lnm 





paramonr if slie persits in saying that he is not the first man with 
...whom she has gone, astray*: ' 

In Nepal cow-killing and murder are punished with death 

Ptmishments as in- maiming cows and manslaughter by im. 

Jlleted in Kepiii. piisonmeat for iife^, and other acts of violence 

by. impris.oiiment and fines.- 

Piisoners are used in Nepal for all public works*' They get no 
pay and are merely fed and clothed with prison garb. No one 
seams to be in charge of them when returning to prison. They 
apparently are expected to do so of their own accord, and, strange 
to say, they do. 

In Nepal, if a low-caste person pretends to belong to a higher 
one, and induces a high-caste person to partake of food or water 
at his house, he renders himself liable to a heavy fine or im- 
prisonment, or eonPiseatioa of all his property, or he may even be 
sold into slavery. 

The victim of his deception is re-admitted to his caste on pay- 
ment of certain fees to the priests, and the performance of certain 
fasts and ceremonies (prayas chit). 

Brahmans and women are never capitally punished* The 
severest punishment for women, pub is imprisonment for life^ 
and for Brahmans the same with degradation from caste* 

Slavery is one of the institutions of Nepal. Every person of any 
means has several slaves (kamaras) in his household* Most of 
these have been born slaves in the country, but free men and 
women with all their families may be sold into slavery as a punish- 
ment for certain crimes, such as incest and some offences against 
caste. 

The price of shwes ranges for females from 150 to 200 rupees, 
and for males from 100 to 150 rupees. They are usually well 
treated and seem quite contented and happy. 

Should a slave have a child by her master, she can claim her 
freedom. 

In Nepal astrologers form a large class of the learned community. 
Some of them are priests, but in general the professions are distinct** 

In Nepal the time for everything, from taking a dose of 
physic to the declaration of war, is determined by the astrologers. 

Baidis, or medical men, are very numerous in Nepal. All fami- 
lies of any pretension have at least one permanently attached to 
^heir service. 
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The duties of clerks and aceountauts are performed by a special 
class of people^ ebieflj Newars. 

The old savage code of pumshSieiits involving mutilation, stripes, 
etc., was abolished by Sir Jang Bahadar on his return frotn 
England. Treason, rebellion^ desertion in time of war, and 
other offences against the State are punished by death or imprisoii“ 
ment for life ; bribery and peculation by Government servants, by 
fines, imprisonment, and dismissal from office. 

Every district now has its kutcheny, where cases are tried and 
disposed of, but any man may appeal, if dissatisfied, to Bir Sham 
Sher. Justice on the whole is pretty fairly administered. 

The people of Nepdl are poor but contented. They have few 
taxes to pay, and their customs and prejudices are not interfered 
with. 

In our regiments, on the death of a near relative, leave is grant- 
^ , . ed for 18 days. Eor a father the son 

«<Dukkha Baknu” (to mourns 13 days. If an unmarried daughter 
dies, the father mourns 13 days, unless she 
was still a suckling, when he would only mourn for five days. If a 
married daughter dies, the father mourns her for one day only, 
but the father-in-law will mourn for IS days. 

Men shave their heads, lips, cheek, chins, and eyebrows for 
parents ; also for an elder brother if both parents are dead, but 
not otherwise. 

Men shave their heads only for sons, younger brothers, and 
daughters if unmarried. 

On the death of a Gurung in his own country he is buried. 
The following ceremony takes place. The body is wrapped round 
with many folds of white cloth, pinned together by splinters of 
wood ; it is then carried by friends and relations to the grave-yard. 
At the entrance of the cemetery it is met by the officiating Lama, 
who, dressed in a long white garment, walks round the cemetery, 
singing a dirge, and the body is carried behind him until he stops 
opposite the grave. It is next lowered into the grave, and then 
all friends and relations are supposed to throw a handful of earth 
upon the body, after which the grave is filled up, and stones placed 
above. 

In our service Magars and Gorungs on death are either buried 
or burned (but nearly always buried), according to the wish of the 
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nearest relative, If they die either of cholera or of small-pox^ they 
are invariably buried. 

Every regiment^ if possible, should be provided with a cemetery* 
The men much appreciate this. 

The laws of inheritance are the same in Nepal as thronghoat 

Y Hindustan. The eldest son obtains the 

Iniientance. - , ^ 

largest portion or the property or his deceased 

father, but provision is made for the younger children and 
widow. 

lo oiir regiments sepoys are allowed to make any one they 
choose their heirs. 

Magars and Gurungs are exceedingly superstitious. The most 

« ordinary occurrences of every-day life are 

Superstitions. f \ 

referred by them to supernatural agency, 

frequently to the malevolent action of some demon. These god- 

Hngs have in consequence to be continually propitiated. Among 

the minor Hindu deities, Diorali, Chandi, and Devi are those 

specially worshipped in Gurkha regiments. Outbreaks of any 

epidemic disease, such as cholera or small-pox, are invariably re* 

garded as a malign visitation of Diorali or Devi. When going on 

a journey no one will start on an unlucky day of his own accord. 

After the date has been fixed, should any unforeseen occurrence 

prevent a man from starting, he will often walk out a mile or two 

on the road he intended taking, and leave a stick on the ground, 

as a proof of his intention having been carried out. 

In March 1889 a Gurkha woman died of cholera in the Gorakh- 
pur recruiting dep6t. Every Gurkha officer, non-commissioned 
offieei’, and man at the dep6t at once subscribed. The recruiting 
officers gave their share, and with the proceeds three goats, three 
fowls, four pigeons, and food of sorts, were purchased. Of these, 
one goat and the four pigeons were let loose, and the food thrown 
away in the name of Devi, and the balance of animals were sacrificed 
to her, and then divided and eaten up. Before killing the animals, 
they all prayed together : mother Devi, we kill these beasts 

in thy name ,• do thou in return keep away all sickness from us.^^ 

As no fresh ease occurred, although there was some cholera 
about in the district, all the Gurkhas in the dep6t were more firmly 
convinced than ever that this was due entirely ^o their having 
propitiated Devi, 
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Every Garkba regiment has a shrine to Deorali^ and on the 
seventh day of the Dasehra this is visited by the whole batta- 
lion in state procession. 

The following is a table of the festivals observed by Gurkhas 
Festivals. service, with the leave allowed : — 


Basant Paaclimi (in honour of Spring) 

, , , 1 day. . 

Shibratri ...<»• 

c . 1 „ 

Eoli (carnival) . . • . 

. .9 days. 

Savran Sakrati • • . * 

. . i day. 

Kiki Tarpan ..... 


Janam Asthini (called Janmasthaini) . 

. 1 „ 

Dasehra (called Oasain) 

. 10 days. 

Diwali (called Tiwar, the feast of lamps 

in honour 


of the godd-ess Bhowani, at new moon of month 

of Klitik) 4* „ 

M^gbia Sakrat (Hindu New Year) . . . 1 day. 

the ceremonies at these festivals and their observance are with 
a few minor points, the same as in Hindustan. 

These holidays should not in any way be curtailed or interfered 
with, but should be granted in full. 

The Dasehra is the chief festival of the Gurkhas, and they 

, endeavour to celebrate it whether in quai’« 

Baselira. , « i ^ 

ters or the field. 

Great preparations are made for it in procuring goats, buffaloes, 
etc., for the sacrifice. 

Every man in the reoiment subscribes a certain amount 
towards the expenses. The commanding officers often give a 
buffalo or two, and every British officer subscribes a certain 
amount also. 

The arms of the regiment are piled, tents erected, and spec- 
tators invited to witness the dexterity of the men in severing tiie 
heads of buffaloes, the children performing the same office on 
goats. The period of this festival is considered an auspicious time 
for undertaking wars, expeditions, etc. 
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PECULIARITIES REGARDING CERTAIN' 'EESTIVALS 
AS OBSERVED IN NEPAL. , 

The DiwaliJ ^ festival takes place about 20 days afte'rrTl^ 
Basehra on the 15th of Khdtik. The people worship Laksbmi, the 
goddess of Wealthy illaminate their houses and gamble all night 
long*. In Nepal gambling in public (which is illegal at all other 
times) is allowed for three days and nights daring the Diwali. 

Many carious tales are told regarding the heavy stakes the 
Nepalese will put on the throw of a dice^ such as staking their 
wives^ etc. 

One man is said to have cut off his left hand and put it down 
under a cloth as his stake. On winuing, he insisted on his oppo- 
nent cutting off bis hand, or else restoring all the money he had 
previously won, 

Th e,JD^t^£hia > or Durga Puja.— »This festival commemorates 
the victory of the goddess Durga over the monster Maheshur and 
takes place generally eaijriaJloi dh^^ ^^ 

Buffaloes, goats^ etc., are sacrificed. 

In Nepal, however, the clay image of Durga is not made as in 
Bengal. On the first day of the festival the Brahmans sow barley 
at the spot where they worship and sprinkle it daily with sacred 
water. 

On the tenth day they pull up the young sprouts, and present 
small bunches of it to their followers, in return for the presents 
which they receive from them, 

' During this festival the Gurkhas worship their colours and 
implements of war, and ask protection of them throughout the year, 
under the belief that it is to the favour of the sword they owe their 
l■^■prosperity',■ 

danmasihami ^^ is in memory of the birthday of Krishna^ and 
takes place on the eighth day after the full moon of Sawan, 

The Holi^ ^ festival is held in honour of Krishna and in Ndpal 
takes place eight days before the full moon of Ph%un, and eight 
days after the Sheoratri festival. A wooden post or ^*'ehir, 
adorned with flags, is erected in front of the palace, and this is 
burned at night representing the burning of the body of the old 
year, ■ • ’ ■ 
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FOOD, DRINKS, DRESS, etc., etc. 

( Caste rules with regard to food only apply to one description. 

Food, Sind manner of viz,, “ d^l and-llc e.^'’ 

cooking. 


AU other food^ excepting dal and rice/' all Gurkhas will 
eat in common. 

With MagarSj unmarried Thakurs, and with Gamngs^ it is 
not necessary to take off -clothes to cook or to eat a7i^ kind of 
food, including dal and rice.-'^ 

In Nepal the Khas need only renaove their caps and shoes to 
cook or eat their food* 

Should a Brahman of the Opadhia class prepare dal and rice,” 
all castes can eat of it. 

M agars and Gurungs will not eat the above if prepared by a 
Jaici Brahman, 

Superior castes will not eat dal and rice with inferior ones. In 
our regiments men generally form little messes of their own, vary- 
ing in size from two or three to a dozen. 

As long as they are unioarried, Gurkhas of the same caste will 
^ eat every thing together. 

All Gurkhas will eat shikar” in common, a word they use 
for all descriptions of meat. 

( No Gurkhas, except some menial classes, will eat cows, neilgai 
or female goats. 

Gurungs eat buffaloes in their own country, though they will 
stoutly deny it if accused. 

All kinds of game are prized by Gurkhas, deer of all varieties, 
pigs, porcupines, pea-fowl, pigeons, pheasants, etc., etc., but beyond 
all things a Gurkha likes fish. 

I Whilst bachelors, Magars and Gurungs will eat every kind of 
food in common, and after marriage even, the only thing they 
draw the line at is dal and rice.^^ 

I Food cooked in ghee, including rice,” but not dal,” is eaten 
by all classes in common. 

Thakurs who have not adopted the thread will eat everything 
with Magars and Gurungs, 

All classes will drink water from the same masak, which, how* 
ever, should be made of goat-sldn. 
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Brian Hodgson gives the following true and graphic account of 
the contrast between the way the Gurkha eats his food^ and the 
preliminary ceremonies which have to be observed by tiie orthodox 
vHinduV;— 

These highland soldiers^ who despatch their meal in half an 
hour, and satisfy the ceremonial law by merely washing their hands 
and face and taking off their turbans before cooking, laugh at the 
Pharisaical rigour of the Sipahis, who; must bathe from head to 
foot, and make puja ere they can begin to dress their dinners, must 
eat nearly naked in the coldest weather, and cannot be in marching 
trim, again in less than three hours. 

In war, the former readily carry several days^ provisions on 
their backs : the latter would deem such an act intolerably degrading. 
The former see in foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory 
and spoil: the latter can discover in it nothing but pollution and 
peril from unclean men and terrible wizards, goblins, and evil 
spirits. In masses the former have all that indomitable confidence, 
each in all, which grows out of national integrity and success *, the 
latter can have no idea of this sentiment, which yet maintains the 
union and resolution of multitudes in peril better than all other 
human bonds whatsoever, and once thoroughly acquired, is by no 
means inseparable from service under the national standard. 

In my humble opinion they are by far the best soldiers in 
Asia ; and if they were made participators of our renown in arms, 
I conceive that their gallant spirit, emphatic contempt of 
madhesias (people residing in the plains), and unadulterated military 
habits, might be relied on for fidelity ; and that our good and 
regular pay and noble pension establishment would serve perfectly 
to counterpoise the influence of nationality, so far as that could 
injuriously affect us. 

The above was written by Mr. Brian Hodgson in 1832, and 
25 years later, namely, in 1857, he writes 

It is infinitely to be regretted that the opinions of Sir 
H. Fane, of Sir Charles Napier, and of Sir H. Lawrence, as to the 
high expediency of recruiting largely from this source, were not 
acted upon long ago/^ 

On service the Gurkhas put aside the very small caste pre* 
judiees they have, and will cook and eat their food, if necessary, 
in uniform, and with all accoutrements on. 
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Gurklias will eat all and eTerj kind of vegetable® and fruits. 

I They have a great ■ , partiality fon gadie and pepper,, ; aiii 
very fond of potatoes^ ' Cabbages, caeumbers/' and :sqiiasli 

Gurkhas will drink any English spiritsv 

Stimulants. . , ^ ^ 

Wines, or beer. 

They manufacture a kind of beer exit of rice, which they eail 
Jaur, and a spirit called Raksi, and although they will drink 
this freely, they far prefer good eommissariat nun. 

They xvill smoke any English or Indian tobacco, and are very 
fond of cheroots, 

They will smoke out of any English-made pipe, even if with 

a horn mouth*piece, although they are likely to make a little fuss 

over the latter, Just to save their consciences. 

The kukri, a short, carved, broad-bladed and heavy knife, 

^ is the real national weapon of the Gurkhas, 

Arms, _ , , X ^ y 

and it is worn by ail from the highest to 
the lowest. In our regiments they are carried in a frog attached 
to the waist-belt. 

From the beginning of the handle to the end or point of the 
blade they average about ^0 inches in length. 

Where wood is plentiful, they are very fond of practising 
cutting with the kukri, and they will cut down with one blow a 
tree the size of an ordinary man^s arm. 

A really skilful cutter will cut o£^ slice after slice from the end 
of a piece of green wmod, each slice being not thicker than an 
ordinary piece of shoe leather. They call this cliinnu/^ to slice 
of/" 

They are also skilful with the Golel, knocking down and killing 
the smallest birds with ease. All who can manage to raise the 
funds endeavour to possess themselves of some sort of hre-arnu 
The national dress of the Gurkhas of the poorer clas*s, such 
ns we enlist, is one that shows them oil 
to the greatest advantage, and consists of the 
following 

A piece of cloth (langote) worn, as natives of India do, round 
the loins, etc. 

A thin waistcoat fitting tight and buttoned all the way up 
to 'the throat 

Along piece of cloth (patiiga), which is often a pagri, ami is 
wrapped round the xvaist, and by which the kukri is carried. 
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A pair of brown Gurkha shoeSj\as:described.;furt^^ ub* ^ , 

A black round eap, high on one side and low on the other^ 
aod finally :a kind, of .thin: blanket or thick sheet, called • : • Kbadi .. ^ ' 
which is worn as follows:— 

The two corners of the breadth are first taken. One is carried 
over the right shoulder and the other is brought up under the left 
aiTB; and the tw’o corners tied together about the centre of the chest. 

A third coiner^ the one diagonally opposite No. is now 
taken^ and brought over the left shoulder and tied in a knot with 
the fourth corner^ which is brought up under the right arm and 
opposite the centre of the chest. 

This dress leaves the arms quite bare from above the elbows^ 
and the legs are naked from half-way down to the knees^ thus 
showing off his grand limbs. 

The khadi, by being tied as described above^ forms a kind 
of large bag, which extends all the way round the back, and in 
this Gurkhas generally carry their goods and chattels* 

The Gurkha shoe is square-toed, fits well up over the instep, 
passes just under the ankle, and then round and pretty high up 
above the heel. It is made of rough-looking but good brown 
leather, and all sewing in it is done with strips of raw hide. 

It is an excellent, durable shoe, is not affected by water in the 
same way that an ordinary native shoe of India is, and it is much 
less liable to come off in boggy ground. 

‘When the sun is very hot, Gurkhas will often unwind their 
%vaist-belt and tie the same over their heads in the shape of a pagri, 
taking it off again in the afternoon, when it begins to cool down. 

S.tional dress of up- . Tbe uppsr classes of Nepal and most of tlie 

per class and residents residents of Katmandu wear the following 
of cities. 

The above-mentioned national cap, cr one much like it. 

A kind of double*breasted frock-coat called chaobandi, fitting 
tight everywhere, especially over the arms, and fastened inside 
and outside by means of eight pieces of coloured tape, four inside 
and four outside. The four outside pieces of tape when tied show 
two on the left breast and high up, and the other two on the left 
side about level with the waist. 

A white or coloured waist-cloth or pagri, with the invariable 
kukri, a pair of pyjamas very loose down to just below the knee. 
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and from thence fitting the leg down to the ankle^ an d a pair of 
the national shoes. 

Under the coat is worn a shirt, of which three or foar inches 
are invariably allowed to show. They never tuck their shirts 
inside their pyjamas, 

Tiie frock coat and pyjama above mentioned are made of a double 
layer of a thin shiny cotton cloth. Between the two layers a pad- 
ding of cotton wool is placed^ and these secured by parallel lines of 
sewing, which ran close to each other. 

To make this still more secure, diagonal lines of sewing are 
also resorted to. This makes a very comfortabie, and warm, but 
light suit, 

Gurkhas delight in all manly sports, - shooting, fishing, etc.— 

Amusements and mostly keen sportsmen and possess 

sports. great skill with gun and rod. They amuse 

themselves in their leisure hours, either in this way in the field, or 
in putting the shot, playing quoits or foot-ball, and they are always 
eager to join in any game with Europeans. 

General Sir Charles Reid, K.C.B., says: All Gurkhas are 
keen sportsmen, and are never so happy as when they are on a 
tiger^s track. A man I lost at Delhi had killed twenty-two on 
foot; they never waste a shot; they call ammunition ^ Khazana,^ 
treasure/ 

They are good gardeners, but very improvident, as they never 
will save uj) seed for the next season^s sowing. 

They are very fond of flowers, and will often go a long distance 
to procure some. They often make necklaces of flowers, which 
they wear, and will also put flowers away in a glass of water in 
their barracks. 

^ As compared with other orientals, Gurkhas are bold, enduring, 
faithful, frank, very independent and self- 
reliant ; in their own country they are jealous 
of foreigners and self-asserting. 

They despise the natives of India, and look up to and fraternize 
with Europeans, whom they admire for their superior knowledge, 
strength and courage, and whom they imitate in dress and habits. 

They have the following saying : TnmjraJlm^ 

, Kbannewar/ ^-— The enp wearer works, the lungi- wearer eats/** , 

They are very jealous of their women, but are domestic in 
i their habits, and kind and affectionate husbands and parents. 


General cliaracter. 
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As a consequence tbeir wives are less shy and reserved, and 
liave more freedom, and reciprocate tlieir affection, carefully look- 
ing* after uniforms and all culinary and domestic matters. 

As a rule recruits on joining are very unsophisticated, very 
truthful, but dirty, and the first lesson that has to be taught 
them is that '' cleanliness is next to godliness/" They have then 
few prejudices of any description, caste or otherwise* 

The great vice of Gurkhas is gambling, to which they are 
greatly addicted. Though hot-tempered and 
Gambling, easily roused, they are in general quiet, well- 

behaved men, and extremely amenable to discipline. With a firm, 
just hand over them, punishments are rare. 

Gurkhas are capable of being polished up to a degree of smart- 
ness that no native troops can approach, and which cannot be raueli 
surpassed even by British troops. 

No officer can be too strict with them on parades, but they hate 

being ‘‘ nagged at/" 

•With a slack hand over them they very soon deteriorate and 
become slovenly. 

In Katmandu good schools exist in which English and Hindi 
are taught, but our recruits, being almost 
Education. entirely drawn from the agricultural classes, 

are quite ignorant of reading or writing. 

In our battalions schools exist for tbeir instruction in reading, 
writing, and doing accounts, both in English and vernacular, and 
these are generally well attended. Numbers of men learn to read 
and write from friends in their barracks. 

It may seem strange, but it is an undoubted fact, that a 
number of recruits are yearly obtained who profess to enlist merely 
for the sake of learning to read, write, and do accounts. 

The Gurkha, from the warlike qualities of his forefathers, and 
the traditions banded down to him of their 
military prowess as conquerors of Nepal, is 
imbued with, and cherishes, the true military spirit. 

His physique, compact and sturdy build, powerful muscular 
development, keen sight, acute hearing, and hereditary education 
as a sportsman, eminently capacitate him for the duties of a light 
infantry soldier on the mountain-side, while his acquaintance with 
forest lore makes him as a pioneer in a jangle almost unrivalled. 
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whilst his national weapon the kukri has in Burma and other 
places proved itself invaluable. 

The bravery displayed by the Gurkhas in their contests with 
the British has already been alluded to^ aiid their own traditioiis 
afford ample proof of the dogged ..tenacity with which they ean' 
' encouiiter danger and. hardship. 

The return ol the Nepal army from Diggareheh in the year 
I 79 O 3 amongst other instances, affords a distir^guished proof of 
their daring and hardihood. The following extracts from Captain 
Smithes book are very characteristic :— 

At Bhartpiirit was an interesting and amusing sight to witness 
the extreme good-fellowship' and kindly feeling with wdiich the 
Europeans and the Gurkhas mutually regarded each, other. A six- 
foot-two grenadier of the 59th would offer a cheroot to the ^nittle 
Gurkhi/^ as he styled him j the latter would take it from him with 
a grin, and when his tall and patronising comrade stooped down 
with a lighted cigar in his mouth, the little mountaineer never 
hesitated a moment in puffing away at it with the one just 
received, and they were consequently patted on the back and called 
^ prime chaps/ 

At the assault of Bhartpur, the Gurkhas were ordered to 
follow in after the 59th. 

These directions w^ere obeyed, with the exception of going in 
with them instead of after them ; for when the British grenadiers 
with a deafening ^Miurrah^^ made their maddening rush at the 
breach, at that glorious and soul-stirriug moment it w-as impossible 
to restrain them, and they dashed into the thick of it. 

In the morning after the storming of Bhartpur, when being 
praised for their gallantry by their British comrades, they returned 
the flattering partiality of the latter by the following charac- 
teristic remark : ^ The English are brave as lions, they are 

splendid sepoys, and verp nearly equal to us ! ^ 

The following story is given as illustrative of their coolness 
and amenability to discipline 

A tiger had been seen within a few miles of Debra, and 
.Colonel young (then Captain, and the gallant Commanding Officer 
of the Sirmur Battalion), accompanied by Colonel Childers of Her 
Majesty 11th Dragoons, mounted nn elephant and hastened to 
the spot. They, however, were unsuccessful in rousing Mm ; and 
after a long and tedious search were returning home. 
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“ A Gurkha sepoy was following the elephant with his gun on 
his shoulder, when he suddenly dropped on one knee and presented 
his rifle as if in the act to fire. Having, however, roused the 
attention of the sportsmen, he did not pull the trigger, but kept his 
gun fixed in tne same position. He had suddenly caught sight 
of the fiery eyes of the tiger, who was crouching amongst the 
underwood, within three paces of his gun ; in this situation they 
steadily regarded each other. The elephant was immediately 
pushed up close to the kneeling Gurkha, but neither of the sports- 
men could suoeeed in catching a glimpse of the animal. In order, 
if possible, to observe the direction more accurately. Captain Young 
called out ‘ Recover arms/ The sepoy came to the ‘ Recover ' as 
calmly and collectedly as if on his own parade. ‘Present.’ 
Down went the gun again j this was repeated, but still the tiger 
was invisible. 

“ Captain young exelaimed ; ‘That gallant fellow shall not be 
left unassisted,’ and in a moment dropped from the elephant and 
placed himself close to the sepoy. He looked along the levelled 
barrel, but to no purpose ; the brute was not to be distinguished. 

“ Cocking his gun, therefore, he told the Gurkha to fire ; there 
was a terrific roar, a rush forward for one instant, and all was still. 
When the smoke had just cleared aw^ay, there lay the tiger per- 
fectly dead. The ball bad struck the centre of his forehead and 
entered his brain.” 

Doctor Oldfield in bis book points out that there is not a single 
instance of a Nepdl Chief taking bribes from, or selling himself 
for money to, the British or any other State. This loyally to them- 
selves is only eqiralled by their loyalty to us during the fiery ordeal 
of the Mutiny, the records of which, as well as of Ambela, of the 
Cabul campaign, and many other wars and battles, amply testify 
the value of the services rendered us by our Gurkha regiments 
since incorporation in onr army in 1816. 

Their fighting qualities, whether for sturdy, unflinching cour- 
age, or daring elan, are nulli seemdm amongst the troops we 
enrol in onr ranks from the varied classes of onr Indian Empire 
and no greater compliment can be paid to their bravery than 
quoting one of their sayings — 

“ It is better to die than to be a coward ! ” 
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THAKURS, 

OE all Gurkli&^ excepting the Brahman, the Thakur has the 
highest social standing, and of all Thakurs. the Sahi is the best. 
The Maharaja Dhiraj (King of Nepal) is a Sahi.* 

The Thakur claims royal descent, and even to this day a really 
piire“bred Sahi Thakur is not charged rent, for land in Nepal. 

Thakurs, on account of their high social standing, intelligence, 
cleanliness, and soldierly qualities, should invariably be taken if 
belonging to good clans. As soldiers they are excellent, and they 
can be obtained in small numbers, with quite as good physique and 
appearance as the best Magar or Gurung. 

A Thakur who has not adopted the thread, which until 
marriage is with him an entirely voluntary action, has no more 
prejudices than the ordinary Magar or Gurung, and even after 
adopting the thread his caste prejudices are not so very great, nor 
does he ever allow them to obtrude. 

The Hamal Thakur should not be enlisted by any regiment. 

The best Thakur clans are the following ; Sahi, Malla, Sing^ 
Sen, Khan, and Sumdl. 

The Singala Uehai'^^ is really a Sahi by descent and is ex» 
cellent, but all other Uehais and the balance of Thakur clans are 
not up to those above mentioned, although all Thakur elans claim 
to be equal, with the exception of the Hamal. The Hamal is no 
Thakur at all, but the progeny of an Opadhia Brahman with a 
Thakur woman. 

A Thfikur king, it is said, in the course, of his conquests, came 
to a very high hill called Singala. This he captured from his 
enemies, and on the top of the same he established a garrison of 
Sahi Thakurs, These in time came to be spoken of as the 
Uchai Thakurs, from the fact of their living at a high ele- 
vation . 

The clan Uchai will be found amongst many tribes, and is 
said to be derived from a similar reason, 

H With the exception of the Singala Uoliai, all other Thlkiir 
Uehais are the progeny of a Thakur with a. Magar, 


* ,Slm) and Sdli are one and felie same— wefe Brian Hoclgsen, 
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THiKUE CLANS. 



. Min* '■ 

BansL 

Kaika. 

Cbaiid. 

Bakbsia. 

Choban (douhtM). ; 

Eucbal. 

■' 'Hamal..,;' 


3iu. 

'"'Sen. 

JiTa. 

Sing. 

Khan. 

Sumal. 

Malla or MaL 

' ' UcbM. ' 


The SaM clan* is sobdinded into the following j 


Birkofcia (from Birkot), 
Dhamar. 

Galkotia (from Galkot). 
Qurkhali. 


Ismaii. 

Kallian. 

Navakotia (from Navakot). 
Surajb^nsi. 


* Sahi aQdS&b are one and the Brian Hodgson. 
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THE KHAS. 


That the Ehas have existed as a nation at some period prior 

cannot be doubted, as we 
find’mention made of the Khas nation in 
the reign of Narendra Deva of Nepal, who remarks on the kindness 
of an ascetic Bandhudatta Acharya in having taken much pains 
and trouble to fetch a god to the Khas country, whereby the 
people were relieved from distress of a drought by plentiful rain. 

In ancient Hindu writiDgs, the country between tbe Nepal 
Valley and Kashmiris called Khas, and its inhabitants are called 
Kbasiyas, Whenever mentioned in ancient records, like the 
Kirants, the Khasiyas are considered as abominable and impure 
infidels. 

We also find mention made about 1000 A. D,of a race of Hin- 
dus called tbe Khas, residing about Pdlpa and the southern portion 
of Nepal, whilst further north lived a barbarian race called Magars, 
to whose north again resided an abominable and impure race 
called Gurungs. 

This would seem to give the Khas a far more ancient origin 
than is usually accep^d, as it is generally 

Probable origin. considered that they have their origin from 

some period subsequent to the Mahomedan invasions of India. 

Now, considering that Hindus are known historically to have 
existed within Nepalese territories for centuries before the birth of 
Christ, it seems to me that a mixed breed must have sprung up 
and have multiplied, and although, perhaps, not called Khasiyas 
till a later period, must nevertheless have been the same as vrbafc 
afterwards was so called# 

It is stated in ancient history that during the reign of Stunko, 
the fourteenth king of the Kiranti dynasty, Asoka, the Raja of 
Pataliputra (Patna), having heard of the fame of Nepal as a 
sacred place, came on a pilgrimage to Nepal (about 230 — 250 
B. C.), 

♦ He gave his daughter Chtomati in marriage to a ^^descend- 
ant of a Chettri, named Devapala. 

Here we have proof of the existence of Hindus in Nepal in a- 
very far back age* 

The polished Hindus no doubt found the women of the various 
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hill yaoes only too willing to welcome them to their arms, but their 
progeny were called Khas, perhaps, as a term o£ reproach, jErom 
the word Khasnn — ‘‘ to fall/' 

In time, however^ the number of Khns must have become so 
great as to form a nation, and to the nation stuck the name of 
■'.Ehas, . 

The original seat of the Khas is ordinarily said to be Gurkha, 
hut merely because it was thence that they issued under Prithwi 
Narayan on their conquering excursion into Nepal. Asa matter ef 
fact, we hear of Khas in Pal pa and Botwal long before any men- 
tion is ever made of Gurkha, and it is far more likely that the Khas 
were to be found all over the southern portion of Central Nepal. 

Previous to the advent of natives from India, in far gone ages, 
the country (Central Nepal) was inhabited by Magars and other 
impure and infidel tribes. Hamilton says : It is generally admit- 
ted that most of the chiefs who, coming from the low country^ 
sought refuge in the Nepal hills, entered into the service of the 
various mountain chiefs, and having gained their confidence by a 
superior knowledge and polish of manners, contrived to put tbem 
to death and to seize their country. 

Many of these permitted the mountam tribes to remain and 
practice their abominations, and have themselves relaxed in many 
essential points from the rules of caste, and have debased their blood 
by frequent intermixtures with that of the mountaineers ; while 
such of these as chose to embrace the slender degree of purity re- 
quired in these parts, have been admitted to the high dignities of 
the military order — Kshatriya.” 

It seems to me much more likely that, having converted the 
chiefs of various mountam tribes, they gave them high-born lineages 
invented for the occasion, but which in time came to be looked upon 
as their real origins, and gave rise to the belief that their ancestors 
had been pure Eajputs or Brahmans. This theory, or conquest by 
tbe sword, seems much more likely than that the mountain princes 
were such fools as to allow themselves to be supplanted one by one 
by their own employes. 

Oldfield says ; — 

^^The progress of Mahomedanism in Hindustan daily, drove 
fresh refugees to the Nepalese mountains. The ^ Khas tribes 
availed themselves of the superior knowledge of the strangers to 
subdue the neio'hbonrin^ aboridnal tribes. They were uniformly 
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successful ; and in such a career, coBtinued for ages, they gradually 
merged the greater part of their own ideas^ habits and language 
(bat not physiognomy) in those of the Hindus. The Kbas larw 
guage became, and still is, a corrupt dialect of Hindi, retaining not 
many traces of primitive barbarism.''^ 

Here, again, wo have fresh proof that the Khas existed as 
hfihes at some period long anterior to the Mahomedan inva- 
sions, as we find the Khas availing themselves of the services of the 
Hindu refugees to conquer and subdue the neighbouring tribes. 

The Ekthariahs are the descendants, more or less pure, not of the 
Brahmans by a Kbas female, but of Rajputs 
Ekthdnah. other Kshatriyas of the plains who 

either sought refuge in Nepal from the Musalmans, or voluntarily 
sought military service as adventurers. 

Not having the same inducements as the Brahmans had to 
degrade their proud race by union with Parbattiah females, they 
mixed much less with the Khas than the Brahmans had done. 

Hence to this day they claim a vague superiority over the 
Khas, although in all essentials the two races have long been con- 
founded. 

Those among the Kshatriyas of the plains who were more lax 
in their alliances with Khas females, were permitted to give their 
children the patronymic title only, hut not the rank of Kshatriya. 

But their children, again, if they married for two generations 
into the Khas, became pure Khas, and at the same time re-acquired 
all the privileges and rank, though they no longer retained the 
name, of Kshatriya. 

While in Nepal they were Khas, not Kshatriya; but if they 
revisited the plains, they bore the name and were entitled to every 
privilege attached to Kshatriya birth in Hindustan. 

It is stated by Colonel Todd that the Gurkha dynasty was 
founded towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
Advent of Kajputs. third SOU of the Rajput Baja 

Samarsi, Ruler of Chitor,t who settled in Palpa, 

* Since the day that Sir Jang Bahildar returned from England, a number of 
Khas have taken fco caliixig themselves Chettris, This is getting more and more the 
fashio%End almost every man mho, prior to 1850, \vonld have been prone! of being 
called a Khas, now returns himself as'Clhettr!*-^(]Sfafci¥e informatio!!.) 
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A Nepalese tradition exists which says that the Eajd of Udei- 
pur, probably Hari Singh, was besieged by 
INepalese tradition, the Mahomedans in his capital. He made a 

long and gallant defence, but at last food and water began to fail 
him, and foreseeing the horrors of famine, he destroyed all the 
women and children within the city, to the number of 70 , 000 , set 
fire to the town, and with his garrison attacked and cut his way 
through the Mahomedan hosts and took refuge in the hills of 
Nepal to the west of the Gandak river, where he was hospitably 
received by the aborigines. 

Whatever truth there may be in the above traditions, there can 
be no doubt that large numbers of Rajputs and Brahmans did 
make their appearance in Western Nepal about the twelfth cen- 
tury, and it can easily be understood how in time, from their 
S’lperior intelligence and civilization, they obtained positions of 
influence and importance amongst the barbarians who inhabited 
the land. 

In time also it would appear that a number of the Magar moun- 
„ . ^ tt j • taineer princes were persuaded to follow the 

doctrines or the Brahmans, and many of the 
subjects and elans of these princes were induced to follow the 
example set them, but a large number refused to be converted. 

To tbe former the Brahmans granted the sacred thread, whilst 
they denied it to the latter, and hence have sprung up tribes called 
Thapas, Ghartis, Ranas, etc., etc., some of whom wear the thread 
and are called Khas, whilst the others do not wear the thread and 
remain merely Magars. 

The Brahmans, to completely reconcile their most important 
converts, worked out marvellous pedigrees for them, and gave 
them the right to claim descent from various famous origins, such 
as Surja Bansi/ born of the sun,^^ ‘^Chandra Bansi/^ born 
of the moon,^^ Raja Bansi,^^ born of a king,^"* etc., etc. 

The progeny of the women of the country by Brahmans and 
Rajputs were, possibly as a term of reproach, called Khas,^^ or the 
fallen/^ from^^^ Khasnu,^^ fall/^ but the Brahmans invested 
this progeny with the sacred thread also, and thereby gave them a 
higher social standing than the Magars and Gurungs, But this 
is^most clearly and graphically described by Brian Hodgson. 
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After describiBg how the Maliomedau conquest and bigotry 
continued to drive multitudes of Brahmai|s from the plains of 
Hindustan to the proximate hills which now form the western 
territories of Ndpal^ Brian Hodgson says 

^^The Brahmans found the natives illiterate, and without faith, 
but fierce and proud. They saw that the barbarians had vacant 
minds, ready to receive their doctrines, but spirits not apt to stoop 
to degradation, and they acted accordingly. To the earliest and 
most distinguishedof their converts they communicated, in defiance 
of the creed they taught, the lofty rank and honours of the Ksha- 
triya order. 

But the Brahmans had sensual passions to gratify as well 
as ambition. They found the native females 
A new race arises. of the most distinguished — nothing 

1 0 th, but still of a temper, like that of the males, prompt to re- 
sent indignities. 

These females would indeed welcome the polished Brahmans 
to their embraces, but their offspring must not be stigmatized as 
the infamous progeny of a Brahman and a Mlechha. To this 
progeny also, then, the Brahmans, in still greater defiance of their 
creed, communicated the rank of the second order of Hinduism ; 
and from these two roots (converts and illegitimate progeny), 
mainly, spring the now numerous, predominant, and extensively 
ramified tribe of Khas, originally the name of a small elan of 
ereedless barbarians, now the proud title of Kshatriya, or military 
order of the kingdom of Nepal. The offspring of the original 
Khas females and of Brahmans, with the honours and rank of the 
second order of Hinduism, got the patronymic titles of the first 
Older, and hence the key to the anomalous nomenclature of so 
many stirpes of the military tribes of Nepal, is to be sought in the 
nomenclature of the sacred order 

It may be added, as remarkably illustrative of the lofty spirit 
of the Parbattias (Highlanders), that, in spite of the yearly in* 
creasing sway of Hinduism in Nepal, and the various attempts of 
the Brahmans in high office to procure the abolition of a custom so 
radically opposed to the creed both parlies now profess, the Khas 
still insist that the fruit of commerce (marriage is out of the 
question) between their females and, males, of the sacred order shall 
be ranked as Kshatriya, wear the thread, and assume the patronji* 
.mie title. 
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It will thus be seen that the Khas are derived from three 

!• Progeny o£ Brahman and Chatris with women of the hill 
tribes. 

2. Converted barbarians, 

■ :S,.'Ekthariahs. 

The famous Prime Minister Bhim Sen was the descendant of a 
Magar Thapa, as was also General Amar Sing. 

Now, as has been shown, from the advent of these thousands 
of foreigners and their numerous progeny 
A new language arises, spying Up a new race, Called Khas, and with 

this new race also came a new language, a kind of Hindi patois^ 
which was called the language of the Khas, or Khas*Kura, which 
is nowadsays the lingua franca 

^^The only language of southern origin spoken in Nepal is the 
Khas^Kura brought there by colonies from below, and now so 
generally diffused that, in the provinces west of the Kali River, it 
has nearly eradicated the vernacular tongues, and though less 
prevalent in the provinces east of that river, it has even with them, 
as far as the Trisulganga, divided the empire of speech almost 
equally with the local mother-tongues/^ 

Brian Hodgson wrote this about fifty years ago, since which the 
Kbas language has made immense strides, and is now understood 
more or less all over Nepal from the Kali to the Michi. 

Brian Hodgson says 

^'Khas-Kura is terse, simple, suflSeiently copious in words, 
and very characteristic of the unlettered but energetic race of 
soldiers and statesmen who made it what it is. 

At present it is almost wholly in its structure, and in eight- 
tenths of its vocables, substantially Hindi. Yet several of its 
radical words still indicate an ancient barbarous stock, and I have 
no doubt that the people, who more especially speak it (the Khas), 
were originally what Menu calls them, viz., barbarous mountaineers 
of a race essentially the same with the several other races of 
Nepalese Highlanders. 

The Gurkhdlis speak Khas-Kura, and to their ascendency is 
its prevalence, in later times, to be mainly ascribed. 

The emigrations from the south, which caused the birth of the 
Khas language, set chiefly in the provin ^es west of the Trisulganga. 
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There to this day Brahmanieal Hinduism principally flourishes^ 
its great supporters being the Khas, and next to them the Magars 
and Gurungs, 

These southern immigrants were so numerous as to he able to 
give the impress of their own speech and religion to the rude and 
scattered Highlanders/^ 

The Ehas are the predominant race of Nepal. They are 
generally slighter, more active, and more intelligent, than either 
the Magar or Gurung. 

They are Hindus, wear the thread, and are more liable to 
Brahmanieal prejudices than the Magar or Gurung. They, how- 
ever, make little of the ceremonial law o£ the Hindus in regard 
to food and sexual relations. Their active habits and vigorous 
characters could not brook the restraint of ritual law. Their few 
prejudices are rather useful than otherwise, inasmuch as they 
favour sobriety and cleanliness. 

They are temperate, hardy and brave, and make good soldiers. 
They intermarry in their own castes, and have a high social stand- 
ing in N^pal. 

In the Nepalese army almost all the officers above the rank of 
Lieutenant are Khas, and so are by far the greater proportion of 
officers below the rank of Captain. 

They are intensely proud of their traditions, and look down 
upon Magars and Gurungs. 

In their own country any Khas who runs away in a battle be- 
comes an outcast, and his very wife is unable to eat with him. 
They are very national in their feelings. 

In the Nepalese Kifle Brigade/^ which consists of the picked 
men of all classes, are to be found numbers of Khas of 5^ 8^'^ and 
over, with magnificent physique. 

Colonel Babadar Gambar Sing, who at present commands the 
Rifles/^ served as a private under Sir Jang Bahadar at Lucknow 
during the Mutiny. He there greatly distinguished himself by 
single-handed capturing three guns and killing seven- mutineers. 
He received an acknowledgment from the British Government for 
his bravery, and the Prince of Wales presented him in 1875 with a 
claymore, with an inscription thereon. In this fight Colonel 
Gambar Sing had no other weapon than his kukri, and he received 
twenty -three wounds, some of which' were very dangerous, and to 
this day his face is scarred with’ huge sword-cuts. He also lost some 
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fingers, and one of liis hands was nearly cut off. Sir Jang Bahadar 
had a special medal struck for him, which the gallant old gentle- 
man wears on all great parades. 

Under the native army reorganization scheme of 1893, the 
9tli Bengal Infantry has been converted into a Regiment of Khas 
Gurkhas. They should be a splendid body of men, who will un- 
doubtedly give a great account of themselves whenever called upon 
to do so* 

Khattris About Khattris, Dr. L. Hamilton says 

The descendants of Brahmans by women of the lower tribes, 
although admitted to be Khas (or impure), are called Kshattris or 
Khattris, which terms are considered as perfectly synonymous/^ 

It would seem, however, that some proper Khattris, called 
Deokotas,^*' from Bareilly, did settle in the country, and inter- 
married with the Khas Khattris. All the Khattris wear the 
thread, and are considered as belonging to the military tribes. 

Since the return of Sir Jang Bahadar from England, a number of 
Gurkha Khas have taken to calling themselves Chettris. There is 
no such man in the whole of Nepal as a Gurkha Chettri. 

Khas there are and Khattris there are also, but Chettris there 
are none, and it is merely a title borrowed latterly from India. 

Brian Hodgson also mentions a tribe called Ekthariahs, the 
descendants of more or less pure Rajputs and other Kshatrijas of 
the plains. They claimed a vague superiority to the Khas, but 
the great tide of events around them has now thoroughly con- 
founded the two races in all essentials, and therefore they will not 
be shown as a separate tribe, but be included with Khas. Brian 
Hodgson says : — 

^^The Khas were, long previously to the age of Priihwi Nar- 
ajau, extensively spread over the whole of the Chaubisia, and they 
are now to be found in every part of the existing kingdom of 
Nepal, as well as in Kumaon, which was part of Nepal until 1816. 
The Khas are more devoted to the house of Gurkha as well as 
more liable to Brahmanical prejudices, than the Magars or Gurungs ; 
and on both accounts are perhaps somewhat less desirable as soldiers 
for our service than the latter tribes.^ I say somewhat, because it 

J Tlijs was written in 1832, —namely, only sixteen years after our W’ar with 
Kepal,— and it is on that account that Brian Hodgson says the Khas are t.omewbat 
loss desirable as soldiers for our servicer— hoij for want of bravery or soldierly 

qualities* ' ■ ;■ ^ ■■ 
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is a mere question of degree ; the Khas having certainly no religi- 
ous prejudices; nor probably any national partialities which would 
])revent their making excellent and faithful servants-in-arms ; and 
they possess pre-eminently that masculine energy of character and 
love of enterprise which distinguish so advantageously ail the 
military races of Nepal/^ 

To the north and to the west of Sallian, numbers of Matwala 
Khas are to be found. They are rarely if 

Matwala is. as. found to the east of the Gandak river. 

There can be no doubt that this race found its origin somewhere 
about Sallian, or perhaps still further west. 

The Matwala Khas is generally the progeny of a Khas of 
'W-estern Nepal with a Magar woman of Western Nepal. 

If the woman happens to belong to the Eana elan of the Magar 
tribe, the progeny is then called a Bhat Rana, 

The Matwala Khas does not wear the thread. He eats and 
drinks and in every way assimilates himself with the Magars and 
Gurungs. He invariably claims to be a Magar. 

Amongst the Matwala Khas are to be found those who call 
themselves Bohora/Rokd, Chohan, Jhankri, etc. 

These are easy to identify, but it is more difficuU to find out 
a Matwala who calls himself a Thapa, His strong Magar ap- 
pearance, his not wearing the thread, and his eating and drinking 
freely with the real Magars^ all tend to prove him to be what he 
almost invariably claims to be, viz,^ a real Magar. The writer has 
found men in the ranks who for years had served as, and been con- 
sidered, Magars, but who really were Matwala Khas. Some very 
excellent recruits are obtained amongst the Matwala Khas, although 
the greater proportion are coarse-bred and undesirable. 
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Khadsena. 
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Bajgai. 
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PokridL 


Chirkiseni. 

Powrel 

Bhaltala. 

Khirsing. 

TMknii. 

Dangal. 

EhusMab. 

TUml 

Phami. 

Man. j 

Tkararai. 


Sbjapati. 



Khairakoti. 

KhaptarL 

Kiioiya. 


Bamba» 

BhajgaL 
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Bayal. 
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Dewakota. 

Jureli. 


Baraj. 

Ckandra, 

Deobar. 


Bagalia, 

Barwal. 

Oodar. 

KhandUa. 


Him^L 
KM. 
Khul^L 
Lam^. 
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3. BASmiET. 

KhuUl 

Puwar. 

Ldmcbaiiia. 

, , Eakmi.; ' ^ 

Porel. 

Sripali. 

4 BANDARL 

Kalakotia, 

EikbmeL 

liimL 

Sinjdli. 

Ragbdbangsi. 
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5. BISHT. 

K^Iikotia. 

Kbansila, 

Khaptari. 

Puw4r. 


Oli, 

Sinjdli. 

Somal. 


6. BOHOEA, 
M^barajL 


Kbaptari. 


7 . BUEHA. 


8. BURHATHOKI. 

Mobat. 

Hare. 


Kbaptari. 

Puwar. 


9. GHARTL 

Khum. 

Lamcbania. 

Machiw^L 

MacheL 

Maldji. 


Powrel. 

Sripdii. 

Suyal. 


10. KARKI. 

Muia. 

Miindala CLephoil 
or Mrtrala 4PiiitMni| 

Rtikmel. 


RnmL 

Sripali, 

Bntar* 
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Bagalia. 

11. KHAHDKA. 

Lakaiigi 

Mj. 


L^mehania. 

Sarbe. 

iBniiria. 


Sewali (or SiowH). 

K^lakotia. 

Pdilp^ii. 

Soho. 

Karka, 

! Partial. 

Sujal. 

Kiiaptari. 

1 Powrel. 


KhuML 

j Pdw£r. 


Ackarja. 

12. KHATTIUS. 

Chapain. 

Kmil 

Adikhiri. 

Ohanvalagai. 

Kandel. 

Alphatopi. 

^Chokan, 

Kanhd^L 

Amgai. 

Chuain. 

Kaphle. 

Arjal. 

ChuTid^ni. 

Kara!. 

ArjeL 

Ghunjali, 

Karka. 

Armel. 

Chonial. 

Karki. 

Arulie. 

Bahai. 

Karwal. 

Bag^lia. 

Dal 

Katiora. 

Kajgai, 

Dalil 

Khana. 

Balia. 

Dami. 

ElbandaL 

IJ^mankoti. 

Dangdli. 

Khaptari. 

Banstala. 

Bangi. 

Kharal. 

Bardl. 

DanjaL 

Khatiwdta. 

BarwaL > 

Beokota. 

Khijal. 

BasyaL S 

Dhak^L 

Khilat^m. 

Bastakoti. 

Dhai«il. 

Khul^l. 


BhiMl 

Kirkiseni. 

Bemsal. 

Dhingand. 

Koer^la. 

Bliakati. 

Dhongial. 

Koniel. 

Bkandari. 

Dhuugaua. 

Konwar, 

Bhat Ojha. 

Dital. 

Kcsil. 

]>hat Eai. 

Gairia* 

Kiikri^L 

Bhattari, 

Ganjii. 

Kninai. 

Bhikral. 

Gartaula. 

Label. 

Bhiri^L 1 

Gewali. 

Ldlmohaiua, 

BMbU j 

Ghimiria, 

Lamsal. 

Bhustarimal, | 

Gilal, 

Langail. 


GothslmL 

Loj^l. 

Bib-al. 1 

Hamiagai. 

LuenteL 

Bohra. 1 

Jakri. 

Loh^ii. 

BndaL j 

Jamakotel. 

Mahatra. 

Ckalataui. ! 

Kad^ria. 

Miji. 

Chaise. j 

- Kaksei ; 

Makraiila. 

Ohanial | 

Kala. 

Maraseni. 


Kridkhathi. !. 




Qurkhdsi ; Khas. &3 


M egain. 

FbuljeL 

y'^vSatiiigaL'v'"/ 

Mohata. 

Pinsinga. 

Saun.; 

Mobat* 

Pokrel. 

Seora, 

Mondibbusa. 

Porel. 

Sikbdiel. 

Naipai. 

Porseni. 

, Sikliimlal. 

Neup^ni. 

Pory^l. 

Sijal, 

Hewgaura. , 

Pungi^L 

Silaula. 

OIL 

Puwar. 

Siiwal. 

Osti. 

Rawal. 

Sureri or Sureiri 

Oupreti. 

i Eogmi. 

„ TakmeL 

Pachaiiu 

Bemi. 

Tandau. 

Paingni. 

Big^L 

Tewari. 

P^nde. 

BijaL 

Tbdpd. 

Fanth. 

Bimdl. 

Thapthaila. 

Parajaikamla* 

BupkhetL 1 

Timsena. 

Parajuli, 

Sabaue. 

TumrakaL 

Parsai. 

SaktiaL j 

Wagle. 

Parseni. 

Sangrola. | 

Zodri. 

Partak. 

Sapkotia. I 


Pekurel. 

Satania. 


Phania. 

Sate. 1 

13. KONWAB. 


Arj^L 

Basoayet. 

KbnML 

Arthi. 

JogL 

Porel. 

Bagale* 

K^ndka. 

14 MANJHL 

BaL 

15. MAH AT. 

Bana, 

KaMkotia. j 

Siujapatti^ j 

16. RAkA. 


Athavapantbi. 

Deokota. i 

■ "..Paadel. 

Barapanthi* 

Dbubana. 


Bhat* 

! M^nki. 

17. RiWAT. 

BimauiL 

Basnajet. 1 

Bbaptari. j 

1 

Bud* 1 

1 'LamcliaEia. j 



19. THXpI, 


Bagale. 

Ba,gi^l. 

Deoga. 

Gaglija, 

Ghimiria. 

Gndar. 

Kai^kotia. 


Khaptari, 

Khnlal. 

Konwar. 

L^mchania. 

M^haraji. 

Parajali. 

Pujar. 


Paw^r. 

SanidL 

SmgM41L 

Sinjili. 

Suy^l. 

ThaknridL 


The following, although they mostly appear as clans amongst 
the tribes shown above, are said also to be tribes* I doubt the 
existence of all of them as tribes, but as some may be so, I enter 
them alL Probably they are progeny o£ Brahmans or Matwala 
Khas of Western Nepal 


Ankhle* 

Godar. 

Rokaha. 

Bagalo . 

Eathait. 

Eem^L 

Balkote. 

, Mavseisi. 

Sahani. 

Barw^L 

' Sk ' 


Bhattarai.:'" ■ 1 

^ : pSire. 

, 

Baugi* 

Rami, 

i 



GurhMB'.z Gmungs. ^5 


GUEUNGS., ' 

M agars and GurtiBgs are bjV eommoB:' consent recognised as 
the beau ideal o£ what a Gurkha soldier should be. 

As these' tribes haTe submitted to. the ceremonial law of :pu,ritjr| ; ' 
and to Brahmanieal supremacy, they have been adopted as Hindus, 
but they have been denied the sacred thread, and take rank as a 
doubtful order below the Kslmtriya. 

They are practically only Hindus because it is the fashion; 
they have gone with the times, and consequently their Hinduism 
is not very strict, and they are decidedly the least prejudiced in 
caste matters of all classes of N%al who seek our service. They 
participated in all the military successes of the house of Gurkha 
and although they have less sympathy with the Government, they 
are still very loyal to it* 

The Qurungs lent themselves less early, and less heartily, to 
Brahmanieal influences, and they have retained to a greater extent 
than - the Magars their national peculiarities and language. In 
stature the Gurungs are generally larger and more powerful than 
the Magars and Khas. 

The Magars and Gurungs have already been referred to as 
being of the Tartar race ; they in Nepal follow agricultural pur* 
suits ; they are square-built, sturdy men, with fine, muscular, and 
large chest and limb development, low in stature, and with little 
or no hair on face or body, and with fair complexions. They are 
a merry-hearted race, eat animal food, and in Nepal drink a kind 
of beer made from rice Q^Vi^dijanr and a kind of spirit called mkn^ 
In our battalions they will drink any English wine, spirits, or 
beer. They are intensely fond of soldiering. They are very hardy 
and extremely simple-minded. They are kind-hearted and gener- 
ous, and as recruits absolutely truthful. They are very proud 
and sensitive, and they deeply feel abuse or undeserved censure. 
They are very obstinate, very independent, very vain, and in their 
plain clothes inclined to be dirty. They are intensely loyal to 
each other and their officers in time of trouble or danger. 

Brian Hodgson says about Magars and Gurungs : 

^^From lending themselves less early and heartily to Brah- 
manical influences than the Khas, they have retained, in vivid 
freshness, their original languages, physiognomy, and, in a less 
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degree, habits. Their two languages differ materially, though 
both belonging to the unpronominalised type of the Turanian 
tongues. 

The Guriings are less generally and more recently redeemed 
from Lamaism and primitive impurity than the Magars. 

But though both the Gurungs and Magars still retain their 
own vernacular tongues, Tartar faces, and careless manners, yet, 
what with military service for several generations under the pre- 
dominant Kiias, and what with the commerce of Khas males with 
their females, they have acquired the Khas language, though not 
to the oblivion of their own, and the Khas habits and sentiments, 
but with sundry reservations in favour with pristine liberty. 

'"As, however, they have, with such grace as they could 
muster, submitted themselves to the ceremonial laws of purity, 
and to Brahman supremacy, they have been adopted as Hindus, 
but they have been denied the thread, and constitute a doubtful 
order below itM 

The participation of the Magars and Gurungs in the political 
success of the now dominant Khas, has spread them as peaceful 
settlers, in no scanty numbers, easterly and westerly from the 
Kali to the Michi. The loeale of the Magars and Gurungs, 
however, not more than 130 years back, or before the conquest by 
the house of Gurkha, was to the west of the Nepal Valley. 

The Gurungs resided in a line of country running parallel to 
that occupied by the Magars, and to the north of it, and extend- 
ing to the snows in that direction. 

The manners of the Magars and Gurungs are, in most respects 
very similar, and both these tribes were much addicted to arms. 

Of the ancient history of the Gurungs we scarcely know any- 
thing. 

It would appear that a chief, who was Raja of Kaski, settled 
in Ghandrung, where the Gurungs were most 
predominant. These people were strongly 
attached to his descendants, by whom they were not disturbed 
in their religious opinions or customs, and in their own homes 
they practically still eoiitinue to follow the doctrines of Sakia 
as explained to them by Lamas of their own tribe. 

No Gurungs have as yet ever been admitted to the dignity of 
Khas, but with their constant intercourse with the Khas, who are 


Gurnng Chieftain. 


Gurkids: Gnruf$0» 


HindtiSj, tlieii* origiaal faith is getting, weaker , and. ia. .time ..will: 
disappear. 

It may here he pointed out that none of the liigh-soundmg 
titles which, are to be found amongst the Mogars, and wMob were 
e?kleatly broaghfc in by the Brahmans from Hiadustatij, are to be 
found amongst the Qurungs. ' ■ ^ , 

Amongst the thousatids of Gurkhas the writer has seen^ lie 
has never met a Surja Bansi G.urung, and he doubts the existence 
of any* 

T,vo great divisions. 

divisions :— 

1. The Ch^rj^t. I 2. Tiie SoMhjat, 

The Charjat^ as its name implies^ is composed of four castes^ 

1. Ghailea. 1 3 . Jjimi. 

2. Ghotani (or Glauncl^ni). j 4. Ldlmcliania. 

Each of these four castes comprises a number of clans, and some 
of these are again subdivided into families. 

The Charjat Gurung might be called the Gurung aristocracy. 

Every Gurung recruit knows perfectly well whether he belongs 
to the Charjat or to the SoMhjat, but numbers of the latter will try 
to claim the former. A little trouble will almost invariably bring 
out the truth. 

The Charjat Gurung is very much looked up to by the Solah- 
J^t, 

A Solahjat Gurung cannot marry a Charjat, nor can he ever" 
by any means become a Charjat. 

^Questioning a Charjat Gurung would be much as follows 

What is your iiaiue ? . . , «* Xasbir Gurung.’^ 

** Wliat Guruug are you ? ** . . m 

IfYliich of the Charjat P LiCraohania.*’ 

Which Lamcliania clan ?*’ . • * '‘Plolmian/* 

What Plohoiaii ? .... “Atbai.’’ 

Of the Charjat Gurungs.the.'Ghallea is by far the most diffl* 
cult to obtain. 

The Plohnian and Chenwari clans of the Lamchania are both 
subdivided into families 5 the. -best Plohnian family is the Atbftij» 
and the best of the Chenwari is the Gharghari. 





Notes on NSpdh 

It will be noticed that nearly all Ghotaai elans end with tm'N 
Some excellent recruits are also obtained from tbe Solahjat, 

In olden days the Ghalleas ruled the country about Lamzdng and 
had their own king, a Ohallea. 

Their kingdom nominally exists to this day. 

Traditions following tradition regarding the birth 

of the Char jat exists 

A Thakur King asked the King of Lamzung for his daughter's 
hand in marriage. 

The Ghallea King accepted the proposal favourably, and sent a 
young and beautiful maiden as his daughter to the Thakur King, 
who duly married her, and by her begot several children. 

Some years afterwards it transpired that this young maiden was 
no king^B daughter, but merely one of her slave-attendants \ where- 
upon the Thakur King was very angry, and sent a message threat- 
ening war, unless the Ghallea King sent him his real daughter. 

The King of Lamzting thereupon comj)lied, and this time sent 
his real daughter, whom the Thakur King married, and by whom 
he begot three sons. (From these three sons are descended the 
Ghot^ni, L4m5, and L^mehania clans.) 

It was then ruled that these three sons and their d’eseendauts 
should rank equal to the Ghallea elan, and that they should be 
called the Charjat Gurungs, whilst the descendants of the children 
of the slave-mother should be called Solahjats and should for ever 
be servants to the Charjat. 

From this it would appear that the Ghallea Gurung is the 
oldest and the purest of all Gurung elans. They certainly are 
splendid men of the purest Gurkha type* 

The Gurungs have for centuries kept up their history, which is 
called in Khas Kura Gurung ko Bangsaoli,^^ 

When the famous case of Colonel Laehman Gurung took place. 
Sir Jang Bahadur, being anxious to elucidate, if possible, the 
difference between Charjat and Solahjat Gurungs, had the history 
of the Gurungs brought to him, and having read tbe same, declared 
that the Solahjdt Gurung must remain satisfied with his present 
position, and be for ever the servant of tbe Charjat., 

The Solahjat Gurung will always make obeisance to the Chlrj^t, 
and when travelling in their own country, the Solahjat will gene- 
rally carry the Gharjat^s load. = 
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It is said that Colonel liachmam Garting offered his daugtter^s 
weight in gold to any CMrjat who would marry her^ A poor man 
■ol the Ghotani clan, being sorely tempted by the bribe, offered him- 
self as a husband, but was at ::onee oateasted and jredaeed to a 
SoMhj^t, and so the marriage never came off. 

Many centuries ago, it is, ^id| a landslip occurred which buried 
Tradition regarding ^ whole Tillage, and destroyed all the inhabit^ 
the clan. ants, except .one 'small boy, who was found 

by a Lamchania Gurung amongst the iebris^ 

He took the boy home and adopted him, but as he did not 
know who the father of the boy was, a difficulty arose in time as to 
what clan this boy should belong to. 

The Lamas, on being consulted, ruled that the child tod all hiS 
descendants should be called Tutia L^mehanias (Tiitia means broken, 
rugged), because he had been found on broken, rugged ground* 

A boy that had been deserted was found by a Lamchania 
Traaitioft regariing Ci-m-uiig amongst some reeds. It was settled 
®*Plobniaa” elan, that this boy and all his descendants should 

be called Plohnian Lamchanias (Pbhn means reeds), because he 
had been found amongst reedsi 

There are two regiments of Gurungs in the Nepalese army— 
the Kali Bahadar and the Kali Persad. The former is absolutely a 
Gurung regiment, and most of the men are Charjat Gurungs. 

They are a magni6cent body of men, consisting of all the picked 
Gurungs of Nepal. They must average over 5' 6" in height, with 
splendid physique. 

The Gurungs of Eastern Nepal are, in my opinion, with a few 
exceptions, very much inferior to those of Central Nepal, for phy- 
sique, appearance, and in all respects. 

Through intermarriage with other races of Eastern Nepal, or 
through other causes, they have deteriorated in physique, and in 
most cases have lost all idea as to what clan, and even as to what 
tribe, they belong, 

I give no list, and take absolutely no notice, of such elans' and 
tribes as were given to me by Gurung recruits of Eastern Nepal, 
as I ind they are -almost invariably, unrecogni 2 able corruptions of 
real Gurung names, or else titles borrowed from other races of 
Eastern Nepal. 

, H % 
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The GiiriiBgs (and Magars.. also) of Eastern Nepal; with a very 
few exceptions, are practically not Gurungs or Magars at alL 

Althongb, perbapS; the actual descendants of tbe conquerors of 
Eastern N%al/ what with in termain^^ and what with residing in 

the minority; amongst an immense majority of foreigners, they 
have lost all individuality, and I might almost say that they take 
in Eastern Nepal much the same place that Eurasians do in India. 

In my opinion, a good Limbu, Rai, or Sunwar, is a more desir- 
able lad to enlist than the average^Magar or Gurung of Eastben 
NepIl. 

’ See also remarks at page 100 under heading of Magars. 


GURUNGS OP CHARJAT.^ 
GHALLBA CLANS {CMrjat). 




Gerlen. 

Parja* 

Samri.f 

Gjapsing. 

Pyling. 

Samunder, 

Eialdung, 

Eajbangsi, 

Sinjali. 

EMgi. 

Kiili. 

Surajbansi. 

Lamcbania, 

Rilten. 


GHOTANI CLANS (W? 7 £i#), also called GHUNDiNI. 

Aduuron. i 

Eiidlaron. 

Pacbron. 

Cbomron. i 

L^mkunia. 

Poclikiron. 

Obolron. j 

Logon. 

Rijorou. 


Mazuron. 

Singoron. 

.EaUron*: 

Migiron. 

Tagren or Tagron. 

Eamjai. 

i Mlogron. 

Tari. 

Kelonron. 

1 Morion. 

Tenro or Tengron. 

Eilat. 

|: Nagiron. ' .. • ^ ' j 

Tbakdron. 

EoBgroB. 

Naikron. | 

WalroEt 

LAMA CLANS 

Cbelen. 

Earki. 

U Kumngh 

Chen'w^ri. 

Kelung* 

Lohon. 

Facbe. 

Ebiinu. 

4 M6gi. /■ 

HurduBga. 

Eib, 

Aluktan, 


* 'The Oerlen, Rilten and Samri clang are the best of tbe Gbalteas. Tbe Samnnders, Kial- 
dang, Khagi and Parja clans I have also met, I have never met a single ease of a Sinjali, 
Kflabansi, or Snrajbansi Gurung of any kind, nor after the most careful enquiry do I toe'licva 
in their existence. Sinjali, Rajbansi, and Sara|bansi, are distinctly liajput names, and are 
‘Continually oecarring amongst Magars, but uever amougst Gurangs, 

t TheSamri Ghallea is sttpposed not to oat goat*s flesh. 
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Hakebia* I 

4 Pungi, 

Tlmjl 

Pacbron, 

Pynng. 

Tender. 

Pengi. 1 

A TengL- ' j 

■' ■'.Urdtiiig'-'' 

Pipro. 

Tidnn or Titun* 

Yo]. 

LAMCHANIA clans (Ohdrjdt). 

•Adi. ■ . 

Lengra. 

Prob. 

Chen# .. 

Lunam. 

Pnrdni. ' 

.ChenwM.' 

Marentt* 

SilaiigL 

Ciiingi. 

, :;Kaikron. . ' 

Siiijoron. 

^Cbipliog.^ ; ■ 

. Has'a.--' " 

Tamme. '■ 

Diioiiiron.' ■ 

bTasuron. . . 

Tas'uron.; 

Dnngll: ' 

Hizain. 

Tbankia. 

'Kabrek . 

Paclien. 

Tosoii* 

Kaliroii. 

Pajji Lem. 

Tutea. 

Kroko. 

Pangi. 

Twidian. 

Kurbu. 

Plitti. 


Lem. 

Plobnian* 



GURUN GS OF THE SOLAHJAT. 


A ilea. 

Baindi* 

Bhajii. 

Bbuj or BImjia. 
Bokati. 

Chd^gli or Ch^kli. 

Cbdlrhing. 

Chime. 

Ciiohomonu. 

Chornii. 

ChiimaTU. 

Barlami* 

Dial'' 

DiiigML 

DuridL 

Gelang. 

Ghabbu. 

Ghorenj. 

Gonor, 

GalaDgia. 

fKu. 


o j 


Hurdang, 

Jelfcing. 

Jhimdl 

Jimiel. 

Jtiaireli. 

Kepehen. 

Klmptari. 

Khatrain. 

Khnlal 

Kiapchain. 

Kinjn. 

Koida. 

Kongi 

Kubchen. 

Kumai. 

Eromjai. 

Labor* 

Langwaja* 

Legbeii* 




Lohon. 
Lyung* 
Main* ' 
Mapebain. 
^Haroa-. ■ ; 


Maarangl 

Migi. 

Mobjai or Mabbrijai* 
Mot or Moi* main, 
Murum. 

N^ora, 

N^nsing. 

Pajju or Pachun# 
Falanja. 

P^lja. 

Par j an. 

PhiwsCii, Piwali, or 
Phiny^ll 
Plen. 

Piopo* 

Pomal 

Ponjn. 

Pndasa. 

Pnlami. 

Rilah. 

Rim ah 
Sarbiij^. 
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Tamain* 

TBaiv 

Tormaiu. 

Tamme* 

Tingi 

Tute, 

Telej, 

ToL 

Uze, 

Tendur. 

Tolangu 

Yoje. 

Tenldja. 

Torjain, 



aamein*Khas.k4raUn“bj® Solahjat,. ate called bj a certaia 

S:has.kura for Kepehen ia Guruog-kura. 

Chenwari » Saron 

All • *’ ” KrokoLem 

Sel?ri%k!5fsT&fo?e J ,Jiave forgotten. 

k5ra I bwt> for facility of reference I in Khas-kura and once in Guruag- 

Members of the Giabdng el^an are of^ alphabetically arranged, 

are supposed not to eat fowls religious ceremonies* Giabrings 

occasloasa ^ ‘ Personally! haye seen them enjoying ‘‘ murghis »V on may 
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MAGARB. 

Magar history we know nothing, and the first 
First laentiou ©f Came into prominence as a 

Magars. great power is about A. D, 1100, when 

we hear that Mukunda Sena,' the Magar King of Palpa and 
Botwal, invaded and conquered the Nepal Valley, and committed 
terrible atrocities during the reign o£ Hari Deva, King of NepaL 
The principal seat of the Magars was most of the central and 
lower parts of the mountains between the Jingruk (Rapti of Gorakh- 
pur) and Marsiangdi rivers. 

That they resided about Palpa from times immemorial is well 
known. ' ' ■ ■ 

Doctor F. Hamilton in his book published in 1819 Saji's that the 
Magars, who resided to the west of the Gandak river, seem to have 
received the Rajput princes with much cordiality. 

Until the arrival of the Rajputs and Brahmans, the hill tribes 
seem all to have eaten every kind of animal food, including the cow. 

Each tribe appears originally to have had a priesthood and 
duties peculiar to itself, and to have worshipped chiefly ghosts. 

The Magars have for many centuries more or less admitted 
the supremacy of the doctrines of the Brahmans, and consequently 
they have adopted many Rajput customs, ceremonies, and names. 
The Gurungs also, but to a very much lesser degree, have borrowed 
from the Rajputs, but this does not give either of these two tribes 
any claim to any other descent than Mongolian. 

Owing to the geographical position of the tract of country 
Effoets of Hindu mflu- inhabited ly the Magars, they were the first 
©nee on Magars. to receive immigrants from the plains of India, 

and thus conversions were more numerous amongst the Magars 
than any of the other hill tribes living farther nox'th or east. 

The Magar women have consequently had more connection 
with the Brahmans and Rajputs, and probably the greater propor- 
tion of original Khas were the progeny of Brahmans and Rajputs 
of India with Magar women. 

Hence we find amongst Magars many high-born titles such as 
Surajvansi, Chandravansi, etc., etc,, which undoubtedly never 
existed amongst the Magars themselves, but were introduced from 
India, 
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Some of tbe Magars Imviog been converted assumed the sacred 
thread, whilst others did not; Hence we find Ghartis, Ranas, and 
and Thapas, who appear as tribes belonging both to the Magars 
and to the Khas. 

Hamilton says in 1819 :~ 

The Ghartis are of two kinds, Khas and Bhujial* The former 
are admitted to the military dignity, but the latter wallow in all 
the abominations of the impure Gurungs, and do not speak the 
: ;Khas language, 

^‘’'The Bands (Hamilton might also have added the Thapas and 
Burhathokis, etc.) are divided into two kinds, the Khas and the 
Magar, The latter are a branch of the Magar tribe and totally 
neglect the rules of purity. It is not even all the Kajputs that 
have adopted the rules of purity, and whilst some branches of the 
same families were pure, others rejected the advice of the sacred 
orders, and ate and drank whatever their appetites craved. 

'^The family of Gurkha, which now (180^) governs Nepal? 
although it pretends to come from Chitor, is in reality of the Magar 
tribe, and, at any rate, these people are now firmly attached to its 
interests, by having largely shared in the sweets of conquest ; and 
by far the greatest part of the regular troops of that family is 
composed of this nation. 

When the colony from Chitor first took possession of Palpa 
it belonged to a Magar chief, and the people were of that tribe. 

I shall not take it upon myself to say whether the Palpa 
family, said to be descended from Chitor, really were so, or 
were impure mountaineers, who had this pedigree invented to 
flatter them when they turned from their impure wajs and were 
induced to follow the Brahmans.^'* 

The chiefs of Rising, Ghiring and Gajarkot were related to ibe 
Palpa family by birth, and yet they are described by Hamilton as 
wallowing in all the ancient abominations of the mountaineers/'' 
from which it seems very probable that the rulers of Palpa and 
all other Chaubisia chiefs were really Magars, and that perhaps 
in after time, to hide their ignoble birth, they invented stories of 
being descended from Rajputs whom they made to appear as 
having ousted the Magar chief and seized the government of the 
country. 

Since the conquest of NepSl, Magars are to be found anywhere 
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from the Sardaii in the west to the' Michi on the east, hut their 
proper ‘habitat is west of the Nepal Valley, and there undoubtedly 
the best and purest Magars are; found to this clay in large num- 
bers. 

The following tradition given by Pandit Sarat Chandra Dass 
proves the existence of Magars- in Eastern Nepal at no great 
distance west of Kinehanjanga 

“The legend whieh 1 heard of the Kangpaehan people (west of 
Kanchan Gonga), and of the Magars the ruins of whose forts and 
town we saw in the Kangpaehan valley, is very interesting. People 
say the account is correct and true. 

“The upper valley of the Kangpaehan river, through the grace 
and blessing of the Royal Kanchan Gonga, was peo|)Ied by men of 
Thibetan extraction, called the Sherpa, whose original home was in 
the mountains of Sher Khambu, or Eastern Kiranta, 

“The lower valley, a few miles below the Kangpaehan village, 
on account of the comparatively sluggisli course of the river, 
contained many spacious banks fit to be the habitation of bill-men. 
The Magar tribe of Nepal occupied these tracts. Their chief, who 
had become very powerful, extended his sway over the people of 
Kangpaehan, and exacted a heavy tax from them. 

His deputies always oppressed the people to squeeze out money 
from them, so that at last they were driven through desperation, 
to take revenge upon their enemies. 

“ The Magar chief accordingly was murdered with all his fol- 
lowers upon their visiting the Kangpaehan village on a certain 
occasion. 

“ The wife of tbe Magar chief thereupon planned the best means 
of wreaking vengeance on the Kangpaehan murderers. 

“ She therefore ordered grand funeral observances for the 
honour and benefit of the departed soul. The funeral was appointed 
to take place six miles up the river, midway between the two great 
villages of the Kangpaehan valley, so that all the villagers might 
assemble there. 

“ After the Qneeii^s followers had finished drinking, poisoned 
wine was given plentifully to the Kangpaehan villagers, who, sus- 
pecting nothing, drank freely and all died. In this way nearly one 
thousand men and women died. 

' “ The infants in arms were taken away , by the Queen's followers. 
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The place where this foul deed was committed is now called Tong- 
Shong-phiig, or the place which witnessed a thousand murders/^ 

In consequence of this a Thihetan army invaded the several 
Jongs belonging to the Queen^ when she shut herself up in one of 
her castles. ■■ 

She had made no praparations to fight the enemy, bat her 
soldiers defended the place for three months. 

The Thibetans then tried to compel the Magars to surrender 
by depriving them of water. At last the Queen, aware of this inten- 
tion, threw all the water she had in store towards the Thibetan eamp. 
The Thibetans, thinking that she had abundance of water inside 
the castle, raised the siege, and went to a distance to watch the 
movements of the Magars. She immediately collected her men 
and pursued the enemy, when a skirmish took place, in which she 
fell fighting nobly. The Thibetans expelled all the Magars from 
the country, Kangpachan and Tamter valley, and left their 
property to the Kangpachan peopW^ 

The Magars are divided into six distinct tribes and no more^ 
although the following all claim to be Magars, and try in every 
way to establish themselves as such 

Bohm (really a Matwala Khas of Western K^pal). 

Eoka ( ditto ditto ditto ). 

Cbohaa ( ditto ditto ditto ). 

JMakri{ ditto ditto ditto ). 

Kouwar (progeny of mendicant). 

tJchai ( ditto Thdkur). 

In days of old a certain number of Magars were driven out 
of their own country, and settled in Western Nepal amongst 
strangers. Prom the progeny of these sprang up many clans of 
mixed breeds, who now claim to be pure-bred Magars, but are not 
■ recognized as such. 

In addition to the few mentioned above, are some others who 
also claim to be Magars, such as Rawats, Dishwas, etc., but as they 
have no real relationship to Magars, it is considered unnecessary 
to enter a list of them here, 

\ The real and only Magars are divided into the following six 
tribes, which are here entered alphabetically *.— * 

1. Allea. ^ 4 Pdn. 

^ 2. Bdrkatlioki. 6. Rana. 

3. Gharti. 6. Tkapd. 

These tribes mostly intermarry with each other, have much 

*ReaI Makars of Burha tribe also exist, btlt I have treated them as if they were Biirha.. 
tb,0kl« ftS 1 can finri Tin 
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the same customs and habits, and are in eyerj way eq-ual as regards' 
social standing, with perhaps a slight preference in favour of the 
Eana, 

The original home of; the' Magars was to the west of the 
Gandak river (Kali-war*)yand, ronghly speaking, consisted of that 
portion of Nepal which lies between and roundabout Gtilmi, Argha 
Khachi, Palpa and Bhirkot. ^ 

This bit of country was divided into twelve districts (Barah 
Mangranthf), and the residents of the same in time came to be 
spoken of as the Magars of the Barah Mangranth, 

Brian Hodgson and Captain T. Smith both give the following 
as the Barah Mangranth : Satdng, Pyung, Bhirkot, Dhor, 
Garbling, Eising, Ghiring, Gulmi, Argha, Khachi, Musikot, and 
Isma.. 

By the term Barah Mangrfeth Magars J no particular set 
of tribes was meant. The term had a purely local meaning, and 
referred to all such Magars, of whatever tribe they might be, 
whose ancestors had resided for generations within the Barah 
Mangranth, 

Each of these twelve districts had its own ruler, but it would 
appear that the most powerful kings were those of Gulmi, Argha, 
Khachi, and that the remaining princes were more or less tributary 
to these three. 

Since the rise of the house of Gurkha, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, the country has been redivided, and the twelve 
districts no longer exist as such, and the term Barah Mangranth 
Magar^^ has no signification now, and is therefore falling into 
disuse. Not one recruit out of five hundred knows what the term 
means. 


^ Dr. Hamilton in his book published in 1819 says : — 

“ Before the arrival of the Rajputs, it is said that the Magar nation consisted of 
twelve Tham% the whole members of each being supposed to have a common extraction 
an the male line. Each Them was governed % a chief, considered as the head of a 
common family.” 

t The Sard^h on the west, and the Gandak in the centre of Nepal, are both 
spoken of as the Kali, 

^^^s^ij^^orniation I obtained by personal and careful enquiry both at Gorakhpur 
and ia Nep^l itself I also consulted many native officers and men, and the Prime 
Minister of Kdpal was good enough to cause enquiries to be made on this point from 
the w>st learned men in N^p^l. Brian Hodgson also says : The original seat of 
the Magars is the Bardh Mangranth,” and hetiien proceeds to give the names of the 
twelve districts which coilectivelj were called Barah Mangranth, 


As mentioned before^ the original home of the Magars was to 
the w-est of the Gandak river, but it would seem that some 
elans had for ages occupied certain portions of Nepal on the east 


■VAbankr/'v' 

The city of Gurkha was originally the residence of the Chi- 
toriah Manas. It is said that the city was built by themj and to 
this day numbers of Cbitoriah Eanas are found there. 

The Magars having participated in the military conquests of 
the house of Gurkha, spread themselves far and wide all over 
Nepal, and numbers are now to be found to the east of the Gaii« 
dak river. 

I The Aliens in appearance seem a very pure-bred race. As 
I a rule they are very fair, well* made men. 

I Alleas. must, however, be rather a small 

one, as the percentage of Alleas enlisted yearly is very small They 
are most desirable men to get. 

^Bdihathokis are also apparently very limited in number. Some 
excellent specimens of Gurkhas are, however, 
Burhathokis. obtained from this tribe. They 

are very desirable men to get. 

The Grhartis are pretty numerous, but care should be tafeen 
in enlisting from this tribe, as they seem to 
fihartis. mixed than any of the other five 

pure Magar tribes. By careful selection, however, excellent 
Ghartis can be obtained. 

The Bhujial Gharti lives in the valleys and high mountains to 
the north of Gulmi, above the Puns, but immediately below the 


;;;;Karantis.\ y v ' ■ 

Their tract of country runs along both sides of the Bhuji 
Kbola (river), from which they probably derive their name. 

The Bhujial Gharti is generally a shepherd. He lives princi- 
pally on the milk of sheep, and is almost invariably a man of very 
good physique and heavy limbs. He is remarkably dii'ty when 
a: jSi^tr®hlisted. yy / 

I Amongst the Gharti clans are two that should not be con- 
founded, although from their similarity iu pronunciation one is 

I ka.ve occasionally met recruits wko called themselves Burba. They 
are so few, however, that I have incorporated them with Burhatliokis.** 
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very apt to do so. The Pahare or Pahdria is a good Magar. 
The Pare or Paria (from par, outside) should never be enlisted. 
He is, as his name indicates, an outcast or a descendant of an out- 

"..east# 

The Pun* tribe seems a small one, as but a. small percentage 
of them is obtained .annually. They are 
generally men of heavy limbs and excellent 
physique. They much resemble Gurungs. They live about 
Gdlmi principally, although of course they are found in other 
places also. They are most desirable men. 

Of all Magars there is no better man than a Eana of good 
clan. In former days any Thapa who 
Bandas. three generations of ancestors 

battle became a Eana, but with the prefix of his Thapa clan. Thus 
a Eeshmi Thapa would become a Eeshmi Eana. 

An instance of this is to be found in the 5th Gurklias, where 


a havildar, Lachman Thapa, and a naiek, Shamsher Eana, are 
descendants from two Thapa brothers; but three generations of 
descendants from one of these brothers having been killed in battle, 
Shamsber Edna’s ancestors assumed the title of Eana; Lachman 
Thapa^s ancestors not having been killed in battle for three genera- 
lions, he remains a Thapa. 

From this custom many Eana clans are said to have sprung 
up, and this would lead one to believe that the Eana tribe was 
looked up to amongst Magars. 

? The original Eana elans were few, amongst them being the £ol- 
i lowing : Chitoria, Maski, Euchal, Hunehun, Thara, Laye, Tharali, 

! Surjabansi or Surjavansi, Hiski, and MasrangL 

The Thapa tribe is by far the greatest of all, and amongst 
Thapas. them, yearly, hundreds of excellent recruits 

are obtained. Care should, however, be 
I exercised in the selection of Thapas, as a very large number of 
I men adopt the title of Thapa, although they have no right to the 
same. 

The Saru and Gaha clans of the Thapa are each subdivided 
into five or more families, and in each case the Kald family is the 
best* 


^ I cannot help tkmking the Puns are in some way allied to the Gurungs. 


llo 
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The Parana Gorakh Regiment in Nepal consists entirely of 
Magars, and is a splendid body of men. All the finest Magars of 
NSpal, excepting those in the Eifle regiments, are put into this 
regiment. They must be nearly if not quite as big as the ’Kill 
■"'BaMdar. 

The Magars of Eastern Nep^l are, in mj opinion, with a few 
exceptions, very much inferior to those of Central Nepal, in 
physique, appearance, and in all respeefcs. 

The remarks which I have made on Gurungs of Eastern 
Nepal at pages 99 and 100, under heading of Gurungs, apply 
equally forcibly to the Magars of Eastern Nepal, and for the same 
reason therefore I give no list and take absolutely no notice of 
such corrupted names of Magar clans and tribes, as have been 
given to me by Magars of Eastern Nepal, 

Centra^ N^al is the real, original, and actual home of the 
Magars and Gurungs, and it is there that all the information 
must be sought for, and the lists, which I give after years of careful 
enquiry, are, I believe, fairly complete and correct, and I see no 
reason why I should add the contorted corruptions of names which 
both Magar and Gurung recruits of Eastern Nepal give as their 
clans and tribes, whenever they know any. 

Taking it for granted that the Magars and Gurungs of Eastern 
Nepal are the descendants of Magars and Gurungs of Central Nepal, 
they should be of the same elans and tribes as their ancestors, 
and therefore if my lists of Magars and Gurungs of Central Nepal 
are true and complete, as I believe them to be, any new name 
which comes from Eastern N^pal is probably an untrue one, which 
BO real Magar or Gurung would claim. 


ALIEA CLANS. 


Arghdli or Arghounle. 

Gonda. 

Eilntig. 


Oyangmi. 

Khulangi. 

Chaugi. 

Hiski. 

Kiapcb^ki* 

Cbarmi. 

Hutiohun, 

Labakpa. 

Lamchania, 



Dhoreli. 


Laroj^L 

Bnkchaki or Dur* 

Khaptari. 


cKaki. 

Kbarri. 

Lungebia. 

DpTa. 

Khicbman. 

Magkm. 
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Meng. 

Ramt^L 

Sitbung. 

Faolitxin. 

BimaL 

Surjavansi or Snrja* 

Panmgi. 

Bobo. 

bansi.' '''■'. 

Pantlii, 

Sarangi. 

Suyih ' 

Fliiwilli Piw^li or 

Sarbat. 

Tarokcbe.'Or . forok* 

PhiuyMi 

Sartbang# 

cb£ki. 

Pnlami. 

Siltbang. 

Thakeb^kL 

Piingi. 

Sinjapati. 

Y^ngmi. 

.'P81l5.il 8(1# . 

Sirp^ii. 



BtEHATHOKI CLANS. 


Karmaoi. 

Sialbang. 

Balkoti. 

Lamcbacia. 

Sinjapati. 

liarkwanri. 

Palidire. 

Siris. 

Darlami. 

Ramjalu 

XJlangia* 

Deobal, 

Ramkhaui. 


Gam^l. 

Banja, 



GHARTl CLANS. 


Arghnli or Arghoimli. 

lau. 

RijdiL 

Atrase. 

Kal^kotia. 

SaUmn 

Baima. 

Kengia, 


Bainj^li. 

Konsa# 

Sim. ■' 

Bh^nta. 

Lamcbania. 

Sawangi, 


Masrangi, 

Senia. 

'BxMmi. 

Nisb^l* 

Sinjali. 

Chancbal or Cbantial* 

PabiCre or Pab^ria. 

Sinjapati. 

Dagdimi. 

PareorP^ria# 

Sirasik. 

Darlilnii. 

Pazaor Palza, 

Sun^ri. 

GaMmi. 

PbcagamL 

Sutpahto. 

GamaL 

Pbukan. 

Talaji. 

Garbaja. 

Pnrja. 

Thein. 

Gial. 

Ramj^li. 

Tberi. 

Hnnjdlli. 

Rangu. 

Tirgia. 

Kagja. 

RaTikhanu 

BMngia# 

Kabucba. 

Baw^. 

Wffia# 


Pt)N CLANS. 


Baij^lL 

Barangi. 

DarMmi. 

Balami, 

Bagain. 

Dud# 

Bap^l* 

Bag^mi. 

Gore# 


2700 ?®.— The Siris elans of the Eanas and Thapas are the descendants of children who 
were brought up from babyhood ou the miifc of goats, their mothers haying died in. cliOd* 

.'birth#''''' 

Eana or Thapa of the Siris elans will eat goat’s flesh. 

The Roho clan of Allea are said not to eat the dsb called Boho. 
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Hunjffi, 

Jagonlia. 

Kami. ' 

2Sfaja. 

Faliare* 

:PaJaiisi. /' 

PliUDgali. 

■Pmugia.",,.,;. 

Eakaslvoti. 


Allea. 

Archami. 

Argliuii or Arglioiile. 
AsUmi. 

JBangling. 

Baril or Balal. 

Barkwanri. 

B^rdlthoki. 

BhusaL 

Byangii^si. 

Charmi. 

Ckitoriah. 

Okumi. 

Darlami. 

Bengali. 

Bud or Bat. 
Buraagcbeng. 

G^cha. 

G%lia. 

G^ba. 

Oandbarma. 

Garanolia. 

Gelang. 


Allea. 

Ai'gliuli. 

Aslami. 

Bachia or Baebio. 
BichuHe 
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Bamkam. 

Bangu. 

Eatiiwa* 

Bulian, 

SabaBgi. 

Sain. 

Saruia. 

Sarbuja. 

Sinj^li. 

1 Sinj%aii. 

BANA CLANS. 

Gomul. 

Gjandris. 

Gjaogmi. 

Hiskl 

Hnncbnn. 

Jargba, 

Jbiari. 

Jiandi. 

Eamcbaki. 

Kandkba. 

Kanoje. 

Kiapcbd-ki. 

Kbiny^lL 

Ldmebania. 

Laye. 

Lnngeli. 

Makim. 

Alaski. 

Masrangi. 

Merassi. 

Pacbain. 

Pachrai. 

THlPA CLANS. 

r Atgbari. 

3 Oarldimi* 

I® / Painngi. 

CSatigbari. 

Baig^iia. 

Bailick. 

Bakabal. 


Sotbi. 

Siitpabare. 

Tajali. 

Takaiia. 

Tamia.. 

Tend!. 

Tii^ni. 

Tirkhia.' 

UMiigia. 


j Palli. 

I Paati. 

Parfca. 

Phiw^li-Piwali or 
Phiuy^li. 

Piilami. 

Pus^l or BusbaL 
Eangii. 

Eeslimi. 

Eilami. 

Bucbdl. 

SariCngi. 

Sartuagi. 

S^rn. 

Sinjali. 

•''Siris.^ : 

I ''.Saielv 
Siiadii'i. 

Surjavansi or Siirja« 
i baasi. 

Tliara or Tliacla, 

Ucbai* 

Yahayo. 


Balal or BaraL 

Balaml. 

Bankabai^L 

Baola. 

BdiragbarL 

Bareya. 


GurhhaB .* 


MB- 


G£ghd» 

BMcha. 
Barda, 

Ohidi, 

Gora^ 

KdlL 
Kan. 
Maiangi, 
G^hab. 

Ganclmkc, 

Gandharma. 

Garanja* 

Garja. 

Gejai, 

GeltiiJg. 

Gid^ngmi* 

Oiangdi or Giami. 
Gianris. 

Gidiel or GindiL 
Gurmaobang. 


Bar&wanri, 

I , ;,. Gyab „ 

'■■■■ ■■F%iangi," ,'0 

Begnisbi. 

1 Hbki. 

Falli. 

BhumreL 

1 Hi tan. 

. P4t^. 

Biangmi. 

1 Hancbiiu. 

Pengmi. 

Birkbatta. 

1 IsmfJla. 

Pbal. 

Bopdil. 

1 Jargah. 

, Pbiwali-Piv^li ut 

BaratbokL 

Jeb^re or Jbi^di. 

„'Pbiuj&r,. 

Cbabari* 

Jb^nkvi or Jbdngdi. 

Pbuiijl^i, 

Cbantiai. 

JhenrL 

PitakotL 

Obarti. 

KaikaM. 

Poebun. 

Ohidi. 

K^mcba, 

, Fowan. ' ■ 

Cbitoriab# 

Kamu. 

: Pu^nri. 

Oiioban. 

KiCngmu. 

Puldmi. 

Obumi. 

K^nlu or K^uluk, 

1 ■'■Eai;,'. 

Ddia or D^iia. 

Kanojia, 

E^jvansi or Hajbanjsi, 

Bamarpal. 

Kanrdlu. 

liakaskoti. 

Barga. 

Kasu. 

Eaksbia, 

, r Bagalia. 

Kejung, 

Hamjali. 

*5 \ KilL 

Keli. 

Ramkhani. 

1 Palungi, 

^ Purdni. 

Kbdinga. 

EegtoL 

LSi“g- 

Kbaptari. 

Reb^rL 

3>euga or Dbenga. 
Deugabuja. 

, Konwar. 

Eoral, 

/ Bagale. 

1 Daag^ie. 
Eesbmi. { Gore, 

Dengdl. 

KiiMI* 

i IWL 

Bbanp^ii. 

Ld^iBobania. 

[ TbM. 

Bishwa or Disuwa. 

Lamtari. 

Rijai. 

Burel. 

Laiicbia. 

Eilami. 

Fal or Pbal. 

Langakoti. 

I Roka. 


Laiigkaiig. 

Laye. 

Ling.) mg. 
I/tingeli. 

Mamring. 

Blandir. 

Marpa, 

Maruncba. 

Mdski. 

Masrangi* 

Medun. 

Mobchan. 

Mogmi. 

Kiar. 

Kidun. 

Kimidl. 

Faobbaya. 


Eokim. 

Eiicbal. 

Sain. 

Sdmi. 

Salami. 

' Sanindni. 
Sapkmgi. 
Sarangi. 
Sarbnja. 
Sartnngi, 

Gord. 

Janr up,. 

I Japaiiok.:,;' 
Jhenri. 

‘ iim. 

Makngia* 

V Paneli. 
S^fcigbari, 
Sinjdli. 
Sinj^pati. 
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Sirnia. 

SuniaL 

Thagnami. 

Siris. 

Sup^ri. 

Thamn. 

Somare. 

Surajvansi or Surja- 

Tli^rdl or Tbadi, 

Sonwdinri. 

bansi- 

Tharun. 


Sui’p^k, 1 

Thurain. 

Sahnalsh^ri. ' 

Snsaling. 

Tnmsing. 

or Some. 

Swial. 

Uohai. 

■S..rai«Cri. ' 

Tarbnng. 

j \,Unt^ki or 

Y^ngdi. 


Note.— B a^ale means “many/’ This clan is said to he derived originally 
from a large family of brothers. 
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Chapter VI. 

LINE-BOYS. 

Till progeny of Gurkha soldiers, who are born , and brongbt'.mp'iii:' 
the regiuient, are calied lioe-bojs, and these might : be divided', 
two distinct classes 

1. The progeny of purely Gurkha parents. 

2. The progeny of a Gurkha soldier with a lulkwoman. 

From the first class, if carefully selected, some excellent soldiers 

can be obtained. 

The second class should be avoided. The pure-bred line-boy is 
just as intelligent as the half-bred, and if boys are required for 
the band, or men as clerks, etc., it would be better to select them 
from out of the first class. Only a small percentage of line-boys, 
even of the first class, should be enlisted. 

The claims of line-boys to be provided for in the service are 
undoubtedly very great, as Government has always, and very wisely 
too, encouraged Gurkha colonies, and their fathers and grand- 
f athers, having in many cases been all their lives in British employ, 
they have no other home than their regimental lines. 

In their first generation their physique does not deteriorate 
much, and they almost invariably grow up to be extremely in- 
telligent men and full of military ardour. Their military 
education begins with their perceptive powers, as they commence 
playing at soldiers as soon as they can toddle about. The worst 
point against line-boys is that unfortunately they often prove to be 
men of very loose habits. 

Sir Charles Beid, K.C.B., mentions that Out of seven men who 
; obtained the Order of Merit for the battles of Aliwal and Sobraon, 
: five were line-boys ; and out of twenty-five Order of Merit men 
for the siege of Delhi, twelve were line-boys. 
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Khwas, 


■ 'OTHEE CL ASSES OF ' CENTEAL , NEPAL. 

The Kamara is a slave. Most of the higlier olBeials in Nepal 
Kamar^. retain Kamdras as attendants. 

The offspring of a Magar, Gurung, or Ehas with a Kamara 
would be a Kamara. 

Khwas is the offspring of a slave-mother with a Thakur* The 
children of this union become Khwas^ and 
their posterity retains the name. Khwas is 
also the name given to the illegitimate children of the King or 
Eoyal Family. 

A Konwar who claims to be a Magar is the offspring of the 
^ ^ connection between a mendicant and any 

woman. He is generally an ill-bred-looking 
man, and should not be enlisted. • The Khas Konwar is all right. 

The Dhotials live in the extreme west of Nepal, and south of 
Jumla. They are not Gurkhas at all, and 
should never be enlisted. 

Any man can become a Banda, which practically means a 
bondsman. For instance, A will go to B and 
say, ^^Give me sixty rupees cash and I will 
be your banda for two years.^^ On receipt of money he becomes 
a banda and is bound to work for the two years for nothing be- 
yond his food, but at the expiration of bis two years, if be has 
contracted no fresh debt, he becomes free again. 

The offspring of an Opadhia Brahman with 
a Brahman^s widow is called Jaiei/^ 

That of a Jaici, and certain Brahmans with a Khas, is called 
Khattri. The Khattri wa^ars the thread, but 
is below the Khas. 

The offspring of a Khas with a Magarni or Gurungui is a 
titular Khas, but his very father should not eat with him, nor any 
pure Khas. 

The progeny of an Opadhia Brahman with a Thakur woman, or 
a Thakur with Brahman woman of Opadhia 
class, gives a Hamah 

That of a Thakur with a Magarni gives an Uebai Thakur. 

The Terai is inhabited by certain tribes of low-caste Hindus 
called Tharus, who manage to live here 
throughout the year, and who brave with 


Blaotidls. 


Banda. 


** Jaici/’ 


Khattri.*’ 




Tharu. 
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impunity the deadly malaria and the savage beasts with which 
these,: districts. are infested. 

These people follow the calling of agricnltnrists, of pottarsi and, 
wtiere the neighbonrhood of rivers allows it, of ferrymen or 

::fishe.rmen. ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

They liYe from hand to mouth, they sow a little rice and grain, 
but scarcely enough for their own consumption^ and they get 
oeeasiooal but uncertain supplies of animal food from the carcasses 
of cattle which die, as well as by catching fish and hunting the 
wild pigs and deer which abound in the forest. 

Though they probably belong to the same original stock as the 
natives of the adjacent plains of India, yet their continued resi- 
dence for many successive generations in the most unhealthy and 
malarious districts, as well as their scanty food and their system of 
only marrying amongst themselves, has caused the breed to deterio- 
rate most painfully ^ and whoever their early ancestors may have 
been, the inhabitants of the Terai are, at the present day, a puny, 
badly developed, and miserabledooking race. Living almost in a 
state of nature, they never seem to suffer from any exposure to the 
weather, and to be entirely exempt from all danger of jungle fever; 
and though they look half- starved, and as if they were deficient in 
muscle and bone, yet they are capable of undergoing very consider- 
able exertion and fatigue. This is shown by their supplying not 
only the class of d4k runners, but also mahuts and others who, 
during the hot and rainy months, are employed in the dangerous 
and difiSeult business of catching wild elephants* They seem to 
combine the activity of an animal with the cunning and craftiness 
so characteristic of the human savage. 


MENIAL GLASSES. 

The following is a list of some of the menial classes of Nepal. 

No man belonging to any of these should be enlisted as a 
soldier. • 

If it is found necessary to enlist any of them on account of 
their professional acquirements, they should be given separate 
quarters, and as far as possible be kept entirely away from all 
military duties. 

Their being allowed to take their share as soldiers at guard- 
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mountings etc., etc.^ cannot the eyes of a real Gurkha^ 

: 'tIi«:glory of'b'eing a soldief 


BMbi! " 

. Ckam^khaM ; ' 
Cknnto « 

.Drii \ ■ :• 
Qiin . 

K^tmixd 

^Kiml or JjoUr 
^Kasai (Hewai-) 
KumM 
Mdnji • 

Pipa 

Pore • 

S^rkbi 


. Miners. 

• .Musician. — But prostitute their 

women. 

• Scavenger. 

• Carpenters. 

. Tailor* Musician. 

. Seller of pottery. 

• Bard. 

• Slave. 

. Ironsmith. 

. Butcher, 

• Potter. 

. Boatman. 

. KlasL 

• Sweeper. 

. Worker in leather. 
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Chapter VII. 

:■■■■•■ NEWAES. 

Whbh ■ Naaya Deva was mai’cliiag with , Ne war . troops to the 
conquest of Nepal (about A* D* liE3-24) it 
^ Bepnted origin of is gaicl that m route they ware in danger of 
perishing from Imogeiv when their goddess 
' Kangkali appeared to one of their chiefs in: a dream^ and told , Mm:. 
that in the morning she would grant them a supply of provisions, 
and that she gave them permission ever afterwards to use the kind 
of food which she was about to send* Accordingly, in the morn- 
ing a large herd of buffaloes appeared, and were killed by the 
people, who have ever since indulged in that kind of food. 

The Newars themselves totally deny their origin from Simraun, 
and allege that they are the original inhabit- 
Beputed origin denied ants of the Nepal Valley. Their houses 
by Newars. have a great resemblance to those of the 

Bhutias, while in many points their customs resemble those of the 
other tribes of Mongolian descent. 

The Nepal Valley is undoubtedly the real home of the Newars. 

Of the Newar language Brian Hodgson says :~ 

*^The language of Nepal proper, or the Newari, has much in 
common with that of Thibet, It is, however, a poorer dialect than 
that of Lh^issa and Digarche, and it has consequently been obliged 
to borrow more extensively from Sanskrit, whilst the early adoption 
of Sanskrit, as the sole language of literature, has facilitated this 
infusion.^^ 

This would seem to conclusively prove the Newars to be of 
Thibetan extraction originally, whatever admixtures of blood may 
have been introduced in after-times. 

In 1793 Kirkpatrick wrote 

^^The Newars are of a middle size, with broad shoulders and 
chest, very stout limbs, round and rather flat faces, small eyes, low 
and somewhat spreading noses.^^ 

“^^If the morals of the Newar women had been more strict, I 
believe that the resemblance between Chinese and Thibetans and 


Newars would have been complete j; but since tbie conquest the 
approach to Hindu countenance is rapidly on the increase, women 
in most cases giving a decided preference to rank, especially if con- 
nected with arms or religion. 

Until the conquest there was probably little intermixture^ 
except in the descendants of the governing family/^ 

When the writer of this work was in Katmandu in 1888, and 
during his frequent shooting trips with Maharaja Bir Sham Sher, 
1889-90 and 1891, he had many opportunities of observing 
Newars, and he is of opinion that they show more of Hindu blood 
in their features than either the Magars or Qurungs. Not that 
they struck him as being darker-skinned, but that their faces 
seemed longer, their eyes larger, and the bridges of their noses 
more strongly marked than in the Magars or Gurungs, 

The present race of the Newars is a mixed one, derived from 
Indian and Thibetiaii stocks, and their religion naturally presents 
a corresponding mixture of the Indian and Thibetian creeds. The 
predominance of the Thibetian over the Indian stock in the com- 
position of their blood is as evident in the religion of the Newars 
as it is in their language, their characters, and their physical 
appearance. 

The pure Bhnddhism, which they originally inherited from their 
Thibetian ancestors, is still the basis of their natural faith, but it 
has been very much modified by the adoption or retention of many 
Hindu doctrines and practices derived from the natives of Hindu- 
stan, with whom those Thibetian ancestors intermarried. 

There is every reason to believe that the earliest or aboriginal 
inhabitants of the valley of Nepal, and of the country lying 
between it and the Himalaya snows, were of Chinese or Thibetian 
origin. 

The Newars are not a warlike or military race, but there can be 
no doubt that they occasionally produce good soldiers. 

The best Newar caste is the Sirisht, and one, Subadar Kishnbir 
Nagarkoti, of the 5th Gurkha Rifles, belonging to this caste, won 
the Order of Merit three times for gallantry displayed daring the 
Kdbul war, and was given a gold clasp when recommended a 

* Considering that Hindus existed in Hepal Valley for centnries before the 
Christian era, the intermixture of blood had permanently been going on from earliest 
ges and not only from after conquest. 
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fourth time for conspieuotis gallantry displayed at the time of 
Major Battye's death, in the Blaot Mountains, in 1888. 

Subadar (then Jemdd4r) Birbal Nagarkoti of the 43rd Gurkha 
Eifles greatly distinguished himself in 1891, during the Mani- 
pur troubles. He received the Order of Merit for bravery dis- 
played, as well as for coolness and soldierly qualities. 

The Newars also fought very bravely and in a most determined 
way against the Gurkha conquerors — a fact proved by their twice 
defeating Prithwi Narayan, as before mentioned. 

They have letters and literature, and are well skilled in the 
useful and fine arts, having followed the Chinese and also Indian 
models; their agriculture is unrivalled in Nepal, and their towns, 
temples, and images of the gods are beautiful, and unsurpassed in 
material and workmanship. 

They are a steady, industrious people, and skilled in handicraft 
commerce, and the culture of the earth. 

The Jaieis are their priesthood and should never, on any account 
he enlisted in our regiments. 

All trade and manufactures of the country may be said to be in 
the bands of the Newars and a few foreigners. Some families 
of Kashmiris have been settled in Katmandu for generations. 

All mechanics of the country are Newfirs, except a few workmen 
from the plains of India employed by Government in the public 
workshops and arsenals. 

The chief manufactures of the country are few, eonsistino- 
chiefly of cotton and coarse woollen cloth, a peculiar kind of paper 
(made from the inner hark of several species of Daphne), bells, 
brass, and iron pots, ornaments of silver and gold, and coarse 
earthen ware. 

The great bulk of the population is employed in agriculture, 
and almost every family holds a small piece of land. Most land 
yields two crops every year, and some even three; the work of 
cultivation is done almost entirely by hand, though of late years 
the plough is being more extensively used. 

Every Newar girl, while a child, is married to a " Bel " fruit, 
which after the ceremony is, thrown in some sacred river. IVhen. 
she arrives at puberty, a husband is selected for her. The marriage 
tie, however, amongst Newars, is by no means so binding as amongst 
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Widows are allowed to re-many ; in fmtj.. a Newarni is neYer' a 
wldow^ as the Bel frait to which she was first married is 
presumed to be always in existence, 

Adiilteiy is but lightly punished among the Newars,* the 
woman is divoreed, and her partner in guilt has to make good the 
money expended by the husband in the marriage, or failing this 
he is imprisoned. 

The repayment; of bride price by the guilty man to the injured 
hushand is a practice also found amongst Limbus and Rias, 

The Newars burn their dead. 


Newdn* 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OP BUDDHISM AND SAKfA 
SIMHA. 

The following is a brief aeeouBfc of Buddhism and its apostle 
Sakya Simlia, and is a condensed extract from Oldfield^s book : — 
The origin and first pi’ogress of the religion of Buddha is 
obscure and confused^ in consequence of the many mythological 
legends which the superstition of its supporters has mixed up 
with its early history. Not only have they attributed to its 
founder, Sakya Simha, a supernatural origin, and invested him 
with supernatural powers, but they have incorporated with their 
creed the fabulous chronology of the Hindus, in order to exaggerate 
the antiquity of what is in reality a comparatively modern faith. 

There can, however, be but little doubt that Buddhism had its 
origin in the valley of the Ganges, whence it spread over the 
whole continent of India about the middle of the sixth century 
B. C., and it is equally certain that it commenced, not as a new 
and independent system of religion, but as an offshoot or schism 
from the more ancient faith of the Hindus. 

The gross idolatry encouraged by the Brahmans, and more 
particularly the cruel characters of their ritual, which enjoined 
the constant slaughtering of animals, and the occasional sacrifice 
of even human victims, caused great disgust to many of the 
Vaishnavas (followersof Vishnu), as well as to many other Hindus 
who gradually seceded from the ancient faith. 

As, according to the mythology of the Hindus, all of Vishnu^s 
previous incarnations had been destined to accomplish certain 
definite purposes to the benefit of mankind, it was a natural 
course for the early followers of Buddha to represent that their 
deity had become incarnate for a ninth time, in the form of 
Buddha, with the object of reclaiming Hindus from all bloody 
sacrifices, and purifying their religion of the numerous errors and 
abuses with which it was corruptedt 

They therefore set up Buddha as an incarnation or avatar 
of Vishnu. ’ ; . 

As their numbers increased, and emboldened by their snccess, 
„ they openly denounced the ' errors of Hinduism, threw off the 
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allegiance of the Brahmans, and denied the sacred character and 
spiritual authority of the Vedas. 

As the basis of the new creed they adopted from the Hindus the 

belief in one Supreme Being, but they denied his providence and 
active interference, either in the creation or government of the 

universe. 

They believed in the eternity of matter, and identified the 

powers of nature with the Supreme Bein«>'. 

Although they incorporated with tLir system many if not 
most of the Hindu deities, yet they ranked them not as gods 
but as mere superior servants of the Supreme Being, and regarded 
them as subordinate even to their own deified saints They 
borrowed from the Hindus, with but little change, tlie doctrine 
of the reputed transmigrations of the soul, and of its ultimate 
absorption into the Supreme Being;- the difference being that the 
Hindus looked forward to absorption into Brahma, and the new 
religionists looked forward to absorption into Buddha. 

They agreed with the Hindus in looking on the present world 
merely as a sphere of probation for man. 

The most important point of difference between the Brahmans 
and the Buddhists consisted in the latter denying the divine 
authority of the Vedas and Puranas, which were the most sacred 
scriptures of the Hindus. 

They rejected entirely the system of caste, and with it they 
threw off all social or spiritual superiority of the Brahmans and 
other privileged classes. They abolished also the hereditary 
priesthood, maintaining that priests were not essential; as, in the 
eyes of God, all human beings were equal, and that all were alike 
able, unassisted, to work out their own salvation, and to obtain 
ultimate absorption into the Supreme Being. For the assistance 
of their weaker brethren, however, priests were permitted, and 
their holy character recognized; but they were selected from 
any class of the community, and were only required to be dis- 
tinguished for the purity of their morals, their learning, and for 
the greater asceticism of their lives. 

To avoid the shedding of blood (so common among the Hindus 
and especially among the worshippers of Shiva and Durga), every 
kind of sacrifice was prohibited as teing repugnant to the mild and 
benevolent character of the Supreme Being, who was represented 
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as looking with abhorrence on the effusion of bloody and as 
requiring from his worshippers an e&eessive respect for eYcry form 
of animal life. 

, In the year B, C., Savartha Siddba was born. He was 
the son of R^ja Sadudhana^ who was a Kshatriya by caste^ and 
a king of the Solar race, and who reigned over the powerful king- 
dom of Magadha (modern Behar). 

Savartha Siddha was reared with the greatest care* When he 
was sixteen years old he was married to the Princess Yasodhara 
having obtained her hand as a reward for his prowess and skill in 
martial accomplishments in a public contest. 

For several years after his marriage the young Prince devoted 
himself exclusively to the pleasures and gaieties of the world, after 
which he gradually became impressed with the conviction that the 
pursuit of religion was the only one worthy of following. 

Savavtha Siddha was E8 years of age at the time of his conver* 
sion, and having dropped his former name, he adopted that of 
Sakya Simha,"^ by which he was ever afterwards known, and de- 
voted himself entirely to asceticism. 

He studied the most abstruse doctrines of religion until the 
age of 35, when he started for Benares, where he openly preached 
the new doctrines of philosophy and religion. 

Sakya^s royal lineage, his piety and learning, his talents, zeal 
and moral courage, enabled him to reconcile the conflicting Jealou- 
sies of the various rival sects, and to lay the solid and lasting 
foundations of a new religion, based upon a simple, a pure, and a 
widely accepted creed. 

As head of the various heretical sects, Sakya soon succeeded in 
uniting them all into one powerful party, who looked up to him as 
their spiritual father, and who, even during his lifetime, invested 
him with the title, as they believed he possessed the attributes, 
of a divine being. 

They called him Buddha, the Wise one/" and the new 
religion was called by his followers after his name* 

This religion may be described as a system of deism, in which 
the supreme deity is I'epresented by the powers of nature | in 

^ Sakya Simha is avowedly a Kshatriya 5 and it his six predecessors had really 
any historical existence, the books which aifirni it, aSirm too that ail the six were of 
Brahmanlcnl or Kshatriya lineage. 
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wMch a fundamental doctrine is the transmigration o£ the soul^ 
which necessarily involves a belief in the sanctity of every form 
of life I which assumes the original equality, social as well as spirit- 
ual, of all classes of men, and is therefore opposed to the system 
of caste ; and which enjoins on its followers a life of virtue and self- 
denial in this world as the only means of securing an immortality 
of peace and rest in the world to come. 

Sakja was wonderfully successful as a missionary | thousands 
crowded to his preaching and many neighbouring monarchs em- 
braced his religious opinions. 

Having travelled through the greater part of north-western 
India, he made a pilgrimage to Nepal, accompanied by one thousand 
three hundred and fifty Bhikshas (or mendicant ascetics) and 
having with him the Eaja of Benares and an immense crowd of 
all sorts and conditions. 

In Nepal Sakya found the doctrines, of which he was the 
apostle, had already taken a firm root. 

They had been introduced into the country by a distinguished 
teacher from Thibet, named Manjusri,^' who had led the first 
colony from China into Nepal, and had built on a hill within the 
confines of the valley, a temple to the eternal self-existent spirit 
Swayambhu. 

This hill is still known as the hill of Swayambhu or Sambhu- 
nath. 

Sakya recorded with pious pride the great doings of Manjusri,. 
he told bow tradition assigned to him the honour of having by a 
miracle converted the large mountain lake of Nagavasa into the 
rich and habitable valley of Nepal, 

When Sakya returned to Hindustan, most of the followers 
who had accompanied him from thence, settled in Nepal, and 
became gradually blended, by intermarriage, with the original in* 
habitants of the country. It was probably at this time, and in 
this way, that the system of caste, which had been rejected by the 
Buddhist of the plains, was introduced in a modified form among 
the Buddhists of Nepal. 

Sakya is known by various other names, of which Gotama, 
Sak5^a Muni, and Mahamuni are those most commonly used. 


* Sri and Manjii, ajtV., the Sri^” wise of Manju or ** Manchuria/' 
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There is quite enongli that is ' authentic in the history of 
Sakja to show that he was a ' very: eminent and extraordinary 
character. 

His piety was sincere, his- learning' great, his 2:eal untiring^ 
and his talents , were only exercised in the cause of virtue and 
religion. He founded hospitals for the sick and infirm, he estab- 
lished monasteries and convents for those who were desirous o£ 
leading a pare and holy life. Although he encountered the bitter 
and oBseriipnlous opposition of the Brahmanical priesthood, yet he 
never was betrayed into any retaliatory acts of cruelty and 
violence* 
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Chapter VIII. 

KIRANTIS. 

SHORT RfiSUMfi ON THEIR HISTORY, TRADITIONS, 
MANNERS, CUS TOMS, AND DIVISIONS OF TRIBES. 
KIElNTIS INCLUDE : 


1. Limbus— Yakthumbas. 


2. Riis — 


Khambus. 

Yakkas. 


mmtion of term '1.^® term “ Kirdnta ” requires>ome expla- 
‘‘Kirauta.’' nation. 

By right it should apply to the IChambus only (Rais). 

The Yakkas claim to be a separate nation and so do the 
Yakthumbas (Limbus). 

But as Khambus, Yakkas and Yakthumbas can and have 
intermarried for many generations, the three nations, although at 
one time quite separate, have, for all practical purposes, been fused 
into one and the same nationality. 

Hence we find their manners, customs, religious ceremonies 
and appearance almost the same. 


To the Khambus, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas, therefore, might 
for all practical purposes be applied the term Kirantas. 

In this book by Kiranta will be understood the three nationaL 
ities of Khambus, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas. 

Although the Khambus, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas have 
almost the same manners, customs, religious ceremonies and 
physical appearance, yet each nation has retained its own language 
in a great degree. 


It should be noted that the Kirant group can intermarry by 

ceremony, and that the progeny 
Marnage and progeny. becomes of the natioBaJity oi its 

father, never of its mother. 


Another point is of interest, the adoption of a member c£ 
Adoption into nation- three nations which compose 

Kirant group, into either of the other 
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For instance, say a Sangpang Khamba expresses his desire to 
become a member of the Limbu nation of the Mauiy^mbo tribe. 

After certain ceremonies, such as paying certain sums. ex. 
changing rupees three times with a Maniyarabo man, .rivina- and 
receiving scarves, etc., he will be admitted into the iSmbu 
nation and as a member of the Maniy^mbo tribe, htf he must 
retain, the name of his Kkambu tribe, and thus he and all his 
descendants will become S4ngpang Maniydmbo — the name of 


sinking into the name of a clan of 


his Khamba “ tribe f’ 

Maniydmbo tribe. 

The Yakkas and Khambus have mixed together 
than either of them have with the Limbus. 

The term-Subab* or Suffah is generally adopted 
whilst Edi is a name often 
Yakkas and Khambus. 


the 


Term Sntah and E^i. 


more freely 

by Limbls, 
claimed by 


But both the terms Subah and Rai are of modern ori<nn 
and signify practically the same thing, viz., chief. * 

When the Khambus first, and the Limbiis afterwarfs, were 
conquered by the Gurkhas, the Gurkha king, probably anxious 
to coneiUate his vanquished enemies, conferred upon the most 
influential men amongst them, commissions sealed with the red 
seal, conferring upon them powers to rule certain districts. 

With these commissions to the Khambus were given the title 
of Eai, and to the Limbds the title of Subah, each title meanino- 
practically the same. ^ 


Ihese titles were given, to begin with, to the most, influential 
of each nation, and the title remained hereditary j but nowa- 
days most Limbfis call themselves Subahs, whilst Khambus and' 
Yakkas call themselves Bais. 


Khambu and Yakka recruits, when first brought in for enlist- 
ment and asked what class they belong to, will reply “■ Jimdar 
and when further pressed will answer “ Eai,” ’ 

The Kir&ta group therefore consists of the following 

rracticftlly the same now. ( ^bamhus, also called Jimdars, R4is. 

^ ^ Yakkas, also called Jimdars, firfis. 

(These two will be treated in this book as Eais only.) 

• la Central Ndpal “Suhali” is the title applied to certain civil authorities, who 
practically represent our Deputy Comtaissioners ia India, 
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S, YaktliTimbas, also called Limbds, Cbang, Tsong, Subali. and Das Limbds; 
Claim descent from They all three have a tradition that they 
Benares. Originally eamc from Benares (Kasi). 

Although often mentioned in the oldest of Hindu writings^^ 
BO history of the Kirdnts is obtainable on which any dependence 
can be placed. 

Like the Magars and Gurungs^ the Kirants show a decided 
Mongolian origin^ but there is also some foreign strain in them. 

The following tradition taken from Sarat Chandra Dass seems 
to clearly indicate an immigration from Thibet into the northern 
mountains of Nepal and their sunny valleys 

The village of Yaugma in ancient time was not inhabited. 
Once upon a time a cowherd of Tashi-rabka (in Thibet) lost one of 
his yaks^ which grazing in towards the Kangla Chen pass, entered 
the Yangma valley. Here the cowherd^ having followed the tracks, 
found his hairy property lying on a rock with a full stomach. In 
the morning he again missed his yak^ and proceeding further down 
in the interior met it at a place called Shophug, grazing in a rich 
pasture land. 

Here, being charmed with the luxuriance of the pasture as 
compared with his bleak and barren country, he sowed a few grains 
of barley, which he had obtained from a certain priest as a blessing. 

On his return to his village in Thibet he gave a good account 
of this place to his fellow ^dokpas^ (cowherds), but nobody would 
believe him, nor would any one undertake to visit bis discovery on 
account of its position beyond the snows. 

The cowherd, however, with his wife went to Yangma valley 
^to tend his flock. To their surprise they found the barley well 
grown. On his return he showed the barley ears to his friends, 
who were now induced to emigrate to the new land to grow corn. 

Thus was the village of Yangma first inhabited. It is 
indeed a purely Thibetan settlement, as the houses testify/^ 

Roughly speaking, the Limbus inhabit the easternmost portion 
Habitat of Limbus of Nepal, and the Khambus and Yakkas the 
and Kais. country between the Limbus and the valley 

of mpil. 

They are mostly cultivators or shepherdsj their physique is good. 
Occupation appearance they are much like an 

ordinary M agar or Giirung, although perhaps 


Occupation. 
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Bot quite so thickly built. They are said to be very brave mea 
but of a headstroBg* aud quarrelsome nature^ aod taken all round 
are not considered as good soldiers as the Magars or Gurimgs. 

There is one regiment composed entirely of Limbus in the 
Nepalese Army 5 it is called the Bhairanath, but on account of 
the quarrelsome nature of the men is always quartered at some 
distance from other regiments. 

The First Burma Rifles, which was raised about 1889, consists 
chiefly of Limbus and Rais, and has on every oeeasion won 
approval. 

It seems to me highly probable that once we have a regiment 
consisting entirely or almost entirely of Kirantas, that it will be 
found they are nearly as easy to manage as the ordinary Gurkha 
regiment. 

Limbus and Rais, when found in our Gurkha regiments, have 
so far always been immensely in the minority, and being looked 
upon with disgust by the Khas and Thakurs on account of their 
very late (if not actually still existing) beef-eating prox^ensity, 
the y have probably been subjected to insults. 

Now Magars, and even Gurungs (in public), are also obliged 
to show indignation at this custom, and hence it can easily he 
understood how the Limbus and Rais would be bullied, thereby 
causing ill-feeling and its consequent trouble, which may possibly 
account for the bad name given them as to their quarrelsomeness. 

No doubt the Limbus and Rfiis are of a more exeiteable nature 
than the Magars and Gurungs, but I cannot help thinking that 
the explanations given as to their peculiar position in our old 
Gurkha regiments may have had much to do in earning them^ 
the character they are credited with. 

Hamilton saj^s: — 

^^East from Nepal proper, the mountainous territory was occu- 
pied by Kirants, who in remote times seem to have made extensive 
conquests in the plains now constituting the district of Dinapar. 

Father Guiseppe in 1769 recognisefl the Kirant country as 
being an independent State. Now, although this would not 
appear to be strictly exact, as the Kirants had long been subject to 
Rajput princes, yet the Kirants formed the principal strength of 
these Rajput chiefs, and their hereditary chief held the second 
office in the State, and the Rajputs, who were united with them, 
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did not presame to act as masters, to invade their lands, or to violate 
their customs. These Kirants are frequently mentioned in Hindu 
legend as occupy ing the country between Nepal and Madras 
(Bhotan)/^ 

The Kirants seem always to have been a warlike and enter- 
prising people, but very rude, although not so illiterate as many 
of their neighbours. The Lamds made great progress in per- 
suading them to adopt their doctrines, but many adhered to their 
old customs. 

The Eajputs on ohtaiiung power induced many to abandon 
part of their impure practices, but in general this compliance was 
only shown when they were at court. The abstinence from beef 
which the Gurkhalis enforced was exceedingly disagreeable to the 
Kirfots. 

It is stated that the Gurkhalis threatened and eventually 
carried out war against the Eirants> because they would not give 
up their beef-eating propensities. 

It would appear that the Rajputs and Brahmans acted in 
Hindu action in Eastern Nepal very much as they did on 
Eastern Nep£i. Western side of the Nepal Valley, and 

we eventually find the chiefs of Eastern Nepal claiming descent 
from Chitor. 

Makwanpur originally formed part of the estate of the Ruler 
of Palps. There is no doubt that Makuuda Sen possessed very 
extensive dominions, but on his death he divided his kingdom 
amongst bis four sons. To the youngest, Lohanga by name, Mak-* 
wanpur was given. A mountain chief, by name Bajuhang Rai, 
^ joined Lohanga with all his Kirant troops, and they conquered all 
the petty principalities lying to the east of Makwanpur inde- 
pendent until then, and took possession of Bissipur. 

Bajuhang w^as killed during these wars, and his son relin- 
quishing the title of Hang, in its stead took that of Cbautaria, 
and all his successors assumed Hindi names. 

Lohanga now possessed a very extensive territory reaching 
from Mahananda in the east to Adiya on the west, and from 
Thibet to Julagar, near Purneah. 

One of Lohanga^s successors was called Subha Sen, and had 
two sons, who on their father^s death divided the kingdom. In 
1774 the Gurkhas overran the country. 
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Sarat Ctnandra Dass says ' 

The country between the Arun and Tambar is called ^ Limbuan'' 
by the Nepali natives^ and the aboriginal jieople, who have resided* 
there from time immemorial, are designated by the name of 
Limbu, though they call themselves by the name of Yakthumba. 
In the same manner the tribes inhabiting Kir^nta, or tbe regions 
between the Dudkosi and the Arun, are called Kiranta,^ which 
name is as old as that of the great Hindu deity MahMeva. I’he 
Kirant of the north, now called Khambu, and the Limbu of the 
south are allied tribes, intermarrying among themselves. 

They were known to the ancients by the name Kiranta, on 
account of their Jiviiig by hunting and carrying on trade with 
the natives of the plains in musk, yaktails, shell-lac, cardamum, 
etc., from the earliest Hindu periods. 

“ Hence Arrian heard of the Kirhoedi of Nepal and Bhot. 

The Kiranta includes Rongshar, Sharkhambti, Madhya Kir- 
anta, Limbuan, and Pant bar, 

Hongshar is a country of defiles through which the Dudkosi 
flows. It lies between the great mouiitain range running from 
north to south, of which the culminating point is Lapchhyi- 
kang (called Mount Everest in English maps), and that lofty 
range which commences east of Nanam (or Nilam) to terminate 
at the junction of the Sun and Dudkosi rivers. 

Sharkhambu lies to the west of the Aran and south of the 
Pherak district of Thibet. 

Madhya lies between the Aran and Tambar rivers, the most 
remarkable places in it being Tsanpur, Walung, and Shingsa. 

Limbuana includes the eastern defiles, forming the valleys 
of the Tambar and Tangpachan rivers. 

Panthar, or Pathar in Hindi (probably the region of rocks)? 
includes the eastern and western flanks of the lofty range which 
runs north to south full one degree between 28th and E7tli 
north latitude, having for its culminating points Gesang-La in 
the north, the Kanchanjanga group in the middle, and Sam- 
dukphi of the Darjeeling frontier to the south. 

^ Ancient Newar m^^thoiogy mentions that the Kirantis/* who originally 
dwelt to the eastward, came aztd conquered Nepal and ruled there, and that after 
them came the gods. 
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‘^Tbe Thibetians and theBliutias Nepal and Sikkim call the 
Limbus by the name of Tsang, which is probably given to them 
on account of their having emigrated to Limbuaua from Tsang^ 
in Thibet. 

The Limbus are said to be derived from three sources ; — 

(!) Emigrants from Tsang in Thibet. 

(2) Emigrants from Kashi (Benares) in Madhya Desh 
{viz,^ from the plains). 

i^S) Prom those sprung from underneath a huge rock 
in the village of Phedab situated lo the north-east 
of Tsanpur, 

Originally, therefore, the Iambus wt^re divided into three 
great tribes, according to their original homes — -Tsang, Kashi, 
and Phedab,— which three tribes in later times were split up 
into numerous clans. 

The first branch from Tsang spread themselves over Tambar 
Khola, Phalung, Maivva Khola, Mewa, and Yangrop, being desig- 
nated by the Thibetans as Tsang Monpa, or the Limbus inhabiting 
the defiles. 

Those w ho came from K4shi occupied Chaubisa, Kai khola, 
and Chaothar. 

Those who came from Phedap were called Bliaipbuta, and 
were widely distributed in tlie valleys of Wallung, Tambar, 
Mewaj Maiyd, Chaothar, Pathar, and Chaubisa. 

The Bhaiphuta Limbus were the most powerful and numer- 
ous. Their chief, Bhaiphuta Hang, ruled over Eastern Nepal, 
‘‘All theLimbu tribes, as well as the Kirantas, paid him tribute 
and military assistance in a manner resembling the feudal system 
of Europe. 

‘‘The family or the Bhaiphuta Hang ruled for many years; 
after its decline the Kashi tribe became powerful, and its chief 
magsaered all the members of the Hang royal family, 

‘‘In this act of bloodshed the Tsang Limbus helped the 
Madhesia (K4shi) Limbus. 

“After the fall of Bhaiphuta Hang^s dynasty there was 
anarchy all over Eastern Nep41, there being no supreme ruler to 
keep all the clans of the Limbus and Kirantas in peace and 
unity. 
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In this way they continaed for several years^ when at length 
there sprang from among the Srisobha tribe a powerful man called 
Marangj who succeeded in reconciling the different tribes to each 
other. 

The Srisobha tribe claims to be of Thibetan origin. 

Marang was elected king by common consent of the people to 
rule over all the aboriginal tribes of Eastern Kepal^ for in those 
days the southern part, including the great valley of the Sun Kosi, 
was ruled by a Newer chief. 

After a prosperous reign of many years, Marang died, and 
among his successors in the chieftainship founded by him, 
Mokani Eaja became distinguished. 

After Mokani’s death the Limbu tribes again fell into 
anarchy, there being none able to persuade all the tribes to live 
peacefully together, which state of things lasted for more than a 
century. At last,, probably in the ninth century, appeared the 
famous Srijanga, the deified hero of the Limbus. Srijanga 
taught the Limbus the art of writing by inventing a kind of 
character. 

Tradition says that Marang Kaja was the first man who intro- 
duced writing among them, which, however, owing to the long- 
prevailing anarchy, fell into disuse till revived by Srijanga/^ 

At the present time it would appear that Eastern N^pal is 

Gurkha division of divided into twelve districts. I give _ a 
Eastern Kep£. list of the same as obtained by me, with 

names of such races as are said to preponderate in each ; — 


*Bliojpnr . 

Inhabited rcostly by . 

B^is. 

‘^Dhankota 

»» 

Si ■ * 

Limbds and Bdis. 



ts * 

Edis and Limbds. 

^Okaldunga 

n 

Sf * 

Rais, 

Aisalkarkba 

■ ' ij , , 

sf , , *;■ 

Limbus and Edis. 

Cliarikot 

fS 

ft • 

Rdis. 

Dingla 

.it 

■ ■■■?>. ■■ . ' 

Sunwdrs, G-iiriings, Bdis, Lim bus. 

Dulkel 

n 

. : , W ■ 

Newdrs. 

Chainpdr 

tf 

ft ■ 

Bdis and Lio:ibtis, Magars. 

Melung 

if 

:V.- 

Magars, Oiirungs, Limbds. 

Bamechap 


SS 

Sun wars. 

Baageli 

tf 

*r • 

Tbdrns. 


Each of these districts has either a Genera], a Colonel, or a 
Captain in charge of the same. 

Dhankota is the most important of all, and next comes IMm* 


m 


Notes on NipaL 

A good deal of uncertainty seems to exist about the names and 
number of districts. 

Those marked I believe are correct^ but the remainder may 
he real districts or merely big villages. 

That there are more than four districts, f however, 1 believe to 
be the ease, and to obtain a Ml and correct list must be a matter 
of time. 

Some families among the Limbu people consult astrologers. 
Marriage ceremony Others do not. ’When marriage is eon- 

amongst Kirantis, tem plated, the i^arties, very commonly 

without the knowledge of their parents, meet together in some 
place of common resort, or in some market, should there exist 
any, in order to sing witty songs, in which test alone the male 
is required to excel his fair rival. If the candidate is beaten 
in the contest by the maiden whose hand he covets, he at once 
runs away from the scene, being ashamed of his defeat ; but if, 
on the other hand, he wins, he seizes her hands and leads her tri- 
umphantly to his home without further ceremony, a female com- 
panion generally accompanying her. 

If the candidate had previously won the maiden^s attachment 
by any means whatsoever (the place to meet being some fountain 
or rill where the maiden goes to fetch water), and thereby 
had opportunities of discovering her efficiency in the art of 
singing, he pays a bribe of a couple of rupees, or its equivalent 
in kind, to the maiden^s companion to declare Mm the winner 
in the singing competition. 

Generally marriage is contracted by courtship among the 
parties, when the above^deseribed means are not resorted to, before 
their parents are informed of their intentions. This takes plnce 
when the candidate obtains free access to the house of the maideu'^s 
father, which is easily effected by presenting the nearest relation 
living in tlie house with a pig’s carcase. This kind of present 
is called '^phudang^'’ in the Limbu language. When the 
marriage ceremony takes place, the bridegroom, if rich enough, kills 


t Such 1‘ecruits as I have enlisfced so far, belonging to the Bhojpur distriefc, 
when asked what tiieir district is, have almost invariablj said Char number, mean- 
ing number tour. I am informed that each district once upon a time bore its 
number as well as its name, but Bhojpur is the only one whose number I have 
actually heard given by recruits. Okalduaga, I am told, is called Tin number. 
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a buflFalo, or else a pi^, which is presented to the bride’s parent 
with a silver coin fixed in its forehead (ticca). 

Amongst the lower people the parents of the bride seldom 
know anything about the marriage till the return of the girl 
from her victor’s house. At the time of the marriage the friends 
and relations of the parties assemble, each bringing a present of 
a basketful of rice and a bottle of miima or arack (Jaiir), 

Then the parties meet in a spacious courtyard attended by 
their friends and neighbours. The bridegroom beats a drum to 
the music of which the bride dances, outsiders also takino nart 
in the dance. *=* 

This over, a priest, called Pbedangba, or Bijua, conducts 
certain religious ceremonies, beginning with the mantra "accord- 
ing to the commands handed down from ancient times and 
the doings of the patriarchs, we bind our son and daughter 
in marriage to-day,” when the Bijua repeats the mantra, the 
bridegroom places his palm in that of the bride, they at the same 
time holding a cock and a hen respectively, which is then 
made over to the Bijua. At the end of the service the throats 
of the fowls are cut and the streaming blood is received on a 
plantain leaf, from which omens are drawn. In another leaf 
some vermilion paint is placed. The bridegroom then dipping 
his middle finger in the paint passes it by the forehead of the 
oflieiating priest to touch the bridge and tip of the bride’s nose 
The bridegroom then says,— « Henceforth from this day, maidenj 
thou art my wife,” and shouting repeatedly, "Maiden, thou art 
my wife,” puts a vermilion mark on her brow. The slain fowl 
is thrown away, so that whoever picks it up gets it. The 
following morning the priest invokes some friendly spirit, who 
thus advises the married couple : "You two should henceforth 
live as husband and wife as long as you live on this earth,” 
to which the parties suitably reply, "We will do as you com- 
mand.” 

Unless this period of a lifetime is mentioned, the marriage is 
not considered auspicious, and to make it auspicious eertain other 
ceremonies are prescribed, which open up new sources of gain to 
the priest. 

Those who bring bottles of murwa as presents are admitted as 
guests to the marriage, when first of all murwa and roasted meat 
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(generally pork) are served, after wliieh a disli of riee is presented 
to every ooe of the party. At the termination of the marriage 
ceremony the bride, released from her captoris hands for the first 
time, returns to her parents. Two or three days after her return 
comes the parmi (intermediator or umpire) to settle differences with 
the bidders parents, who now for the first time are supposed to learn 
the matter about her and the bridegroom. He brings, as a rule, 
three things — one bottle of arack, the entire carcase of a pig, and a 
silver coin— as presents to the hride^s parents* Just as he 
goes to make the presents to the bidders parents, they are bound 
to fly into a passion and threaten to beat him, whereupon he 
entreats them not to beat him, and tries to pacify them by producing 
another rupee from his pocket. The hride^s parents then inter- 
rogate him in an angry tone, saying, Why did you steal away our 
daughter/' and so on. When their anger subsides, he pays the 
price of the bride, which, according to his means and resources, 
varies from Rs. 10 or less to Rs, 120 or more. When the money is 
not forthcoming, its equivalent in kind is given, but in all cases a 
pig must accompany the price. When the bidders parents are 
satisfied, the demand of presents for the soffas (subahs) and village 
aldermen is made. (These men are the twelve elders of the village.) 
Usually a sum of Rs. 12 or its equivalent in kind is given, which 
the subahs and other officials of the village appropriate to them- 
selves. The payment is called turayimlag'' in the Limhu language^ 
meaning satisfaction for appeasing the anger of the bidders parents 
for stealing their daughter. 

This amount, although due to the bride's parents, is nowa« 
days appropriated by the village officials. 

Like tlie Thibetans, the Limbus present white cotton scarves 
to all who are interested in the marriage. 

At the time of delivering the bride to the parmi'' the parents 
must say, ^*'Oh, our daugher is lost! She is not to be found; 
somebody must go .and find her." 

So when a couple more of silver coins are produced as remu- 
neration, but not before, one of the relations discovers the lost 
bride, who generally conceals herself in the Stateroom other 
parent's house, and delivers her up to the parmi." Nowadays 
this searcher does not generally make his appearance on marriage 
occasions, but the bride discovers herself when the money is paid. 



LIMBOS. 

TBANSLATION OF LIMBC VANCAVALI {viz, IHSTOBY). 

God is called Mojingna Kbiwagna. He made tbe world and 
all tbe creatures in it. 

Limbus were first tnown by the name of Yaktlmmba;^ and they 
are descended from ten"^ brothers whose names are as follows 

1. Thosoying Kanglaying Hang, 

2. Tbindang Sawaro Hang. 

3. Tbosading Hambleba Sawaro Hang. 

4. Tboding Tan gsak Sawaro Hang. 

5. Yoj)bodmg Sa war 0 Hang. 

6. Mogiiplnngma Kbambeb Sawaro Hang. 

7. Mogiiplungma Langsoding Sawaro Hang. 

8. Yokpboding Sawaro Hang. 

9. Yokpbodingighang Laingbo Hang. 

10. Totoly Tomeangbo Hang. 

With these ten brothers also came three spiritual advisers 
Bijuas) ;~ 

1. tPhejeri Pbedangma. 

2. Sambabang Klbl^hang Samba. 

3. Samundnm Yepmundum, 

These above-mentioned brothers and priests did not know how 
to read or to write, bat they knew some tdeha (prayers) and 
morlhun (traditions)* 

These were handed down by word of mouth and by these were 
they ruled. 

These ten brothers and three priests were all residents of Kasi 
(Benares), and they agreed to make themselves homes in the moun- 
tains, of Nepal. 

Five of the brothers marched straight from Benares to Nepal, 
but the other five went to Thibet, and from Thibet through Lasa- 
dinga, until they met their five brothers in the mountains of 
Nepal. 

The first five brothers and their descendants are called Kasi- 
gothra, and the second five brothers and their descendants are 

* The Limbus often state also (see Bisley) that they were originally divided into 
thirteen tribes. Tbis would be accounted for by tbe ten brothers and three priests. 

f Phejeri Pliedtingma is the most important of the three. 
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called Lasagotbra, because they respectively journeyed from 
Benares to Thibet, and from Lfeadinga to Nepal. 

But all ten brothers should rightly be called Kasigothra, for 
they all came from Benaim 

Now, these ten brothers settled in a place called Ambepojoraa 
Kamketlangma Sumhalangma. 

The kings of the country where the ten brothers lived were 
called — 


(1) Honden Hang. 

(2) Yekted Hang. 

(3) Cliasbi Hang. 

(4) Luraso^iangbo Hang, 


(5) Khesiwa Hang. 

(6) Ekangso Hang. 

(7) Khadi Hang, 

(8) Ime Hang.* 


The ten brothers had many children, and their descendants 
multiplied very quickly, till they became a nation and were called 
Limbus, 

The Limbus were, however, subject to the kings of the country 
and they were very much oppressed. The kings ruled them with 
such a hard rule, and oppressed them so greatly, that eventually 
the Limbus having joined together in the place called Ambepojoma 
Kamketlangma Sumhalangma, consulted together, and determined 
to fight the kings of the country, and drive them out of the 
country. 

So every Limbu swore upon the holy place (Ambepojoma, etc.), 
that he would conquer in the fight or die, and every man swore 
that he would not return from the war until the kings had been 
driven from the country, and that he would die sooner than run 
away in battle. 

So there was a great war between the Limbus and the kings, 
and the former won many victories and drove out the kings from 
the land, and the Limbus seized the country as their own and fixed 
its boundaries on the north by Thibet ; on the south up to the Mades 
(plains) ; on the west up to the Arun Khola; and to the east up to 
the Miehi Khola. 

Then the Limbus assembled again together and consulted, and 
they determined to elect unto themselves ten chiefs (Hangs), one 
from each tribe, and so the following ten chiefs were elected, and 

^Ime is another name for L^peb^ and evidently the 8th king was King of the 
Lepch^js. 
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each chief built himself a fort and Sailed it by a name, and each 
chief marked the boundaries of his country and called it by some 
name 

1. Samlupley Samba Hang called his country Tambar Khola. and big 

fort Tambar Yiokma. 

2. Tampeso Perdng Hang called bis country Thdrathar, and bis fort 

Tbala Hiokma» 

3. Tboktokso Angbo Hang called bis country Atbrai, and his fort Poma 
Joug. 

4. Sengsenggmn Pbedtfp Hang called his country Pbed^p, and his fort 

Poklabang Yiokma. 

5. Tindolung Eoya Hang called bis country Yangroke, and bis fort Hasta- 

■pur. . . ■■ 

6. Sesiane Sering Hang called bis country Mewakbola, and bis fort 
Meringdem. 

7. Yenangso P^po Hang called bis country Pancbtbar, and bis fort Yasok 
Pbeden Yiokma. 

8. Taidung Kajum Hang called bis country Cbetbar, and bis fort Cbamiing 

Chimling Yiokma. • 

9* Soiyok LAdo Hang called bis country Cb^obisia, and bis fort S^nggori 
Yiokma. 

10. Ime Hang called bis country Cb^kbola, and bis fort Angdang Ham 
Yiokma. 

The above are the names of the first ten Limbu ehieftams, 
together with the names of the ten principalities as first marked 
out, and their respective forts (capitals). 

After this division of the country the Limbus remained rulers 
of their country until the Gurkhas waged war against them. 

For twelve years did the Das Limbus fight with the Gurkhas, 
after which they were defeated The Gurkhas then killed all the 
Limbus whom they could catch, whether men, women, or children ^ 
and the Limbus had to hide in the mountains because of the 
cruelty and oppression of the Gurkhas. 

[Note.— I t should here be noted that the second name of the majority of these 
ten chieftains is the name of some known himbti tribe : thus slmba, Angbo, 
Pheddp, Sering, Fapo, and Kajum. 

The first name of each chief is probably his real name, the second that of the 
tribe he belonged to, and Hang might be translated as Baron. 

2. The districts ruled over by these chiefs are all named either after the rivers 
which runsthrottgh the same: for example, Tambar Khola, Mewa Khoia, etc,,* or by 
the number of tribes that constituted the rulers of the country for example Chethar, 
Chaobisia, Therathar, etc. 

a. I have been assured by many Limbus that the ten forts with their original 
names exist to this present day, but many have now given their names to oiries ; 
thus, Hastapur, IMm, etc.] 


Aliev same time tbe GarKha kio^, thinking of all the heavy 
troubles that were upon the Limbds, called them together, and 
on their pi'ornising to look upon him as their king, he granted 
unto the chief men amongst the Limbus, Tamaputtras,* Lalmohars,t 
and Sobangjisf {viz.^ sealed and stamped warrants) with certain 
powers for the ruling each chief of a certain district. 

Each holder of Tamdputtra, Lalmohar, and Sobangji was 
granted full power aecordiog to his warrant, to try all cases in 
his district, aod to rule in every way as he deemed fit, with the 
exception only of cases of Mmi (murder), eow-kiliing, and with 
regard to taxes or money matters. 

Every case of murder, cow-killing, and all matters connected 
with taxes has to he referred to and settled by the King of the 
Gurkhas. 

The Limbus after this ceased from making war with the 
Gurkhas and became their friends, and acknowledged the King of 
the Gurkhas as their king. 

They have now begun to learn to read and write in the 
Gurkha character and language, and many have taken service in 
Gurkha regiments. 

Here ends the vernacular history of which I was able to obtain 
a copy. 

Although very wearisome reading, I consider it of value on ac- 
count of the light it throws on the original districts of the Limbu 
nation. 

The following is a translation which I made of a vernacular 
document kindly lent to me by Mr. Paul, and contains some of the 
last wise sayings of Srijangga, the deified hero of the Limbus. 

I have attempted to produce the same in readable English 
whilst keeping as near as possible to the wording of the vernacular 
document. 

^ T^mapufcfcra is a commission engraved on a copper-plafce. 

It is said tbe Thibetans owned a “ tamaputtra for the lemple of Sambnnaih 
in Nepal. 

f A Lalmoh^r is a commission sealed with a red seal. 

Sobangji is a rank and covresponds praoticalh' Jind on a small scale to a Deputy 
Commissioner. 
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WISE SAYINGS-OE SEIJAKGA. 

He that plays continually OD. the banks of a large river will 
some day be drowned. 

He that play§ too much upon a rock may fall down some time* 

He that continually climbs trees will fall down some day. 

Pigs secured by wooden clogs will become tame. 

Fowls shut up in a basket will get tame. 

Goats secured by wooden clogs will get tame. 

Dogs tied up with iron chains will get tame. 

Elephants secured by twisted cotton ropes will get very tame. 

If yokes are put on bulls they will become very tame. 

If salt is given to cows they will become quiet and man- 
ageable, 

W’ives should be treated with kind words^ and they should 
treat their husbands as dearly as guests. 

Mothers should suckle their own children. 

Servants should be kindly treated. 

He that steals another man^s wife should be killed. 

A man should consider another's wife as his own mother. 

A woman should consider another's husband as her own father. 

A wife^s duty is to rise early in the morning, clean the house, 
and prepare the food. 

After preparing the food she should carefully wash all utensils. 

If a visitor calls she should first offer water to wash bis hands, 
and treat him with every respect. 

As soon as she has risen in the morning, a wife should bow 
down before her husband and place his feet upon her head. 

W ives should obey the commands of their fathers-in-Iaw and 
mothers-in-law. 

Do no murder. 

Do not steal. 

Do that faithfully which your religion teaches you, and read 
your sacred books. 

If the water is clear, fish will gather there. 

If the tree is good and large, all birds and squirrels will live 
here. 

Do not hate and abuse the poor, because he may become rich 
some day. 
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Boast not o£ your riches. 

Do not covet thy neighbours goods. 

Be satisfied with what is your own. 

Do not envy others. 

Be not anxious to defend thy neighbour's hononr. 

Husband and wife, love each other, or ruin will come upon you. 

Such wives as obey not their husbands^ commands and insist 
upon acting according to their own wishes, will bring ruin to their 
own home, and after death will be born again in the shape of 
itchy bitches. 

Those who steal iron implements will be born again as beasts. 

Those who steal housebold plates will be born again as blind 
or lame person, «, 

Those who steal cotton will be born again as lepers. 



LIMBtS AND THEIR DIVISIONS; 

Mosample ; 

Hame . • •• • . Purandlioj. 

Nationality • • * • • . Limbu, or subab. 

Tribe {8wang) • • • . « Kajum* 

Clan {thar) . . • , . . Cbongbang, 

Original borne or • • • « Cbetbar* 

The Limbus in their own histoiy claim to be descended from 
ten brothers, who left Benares to make them, 
selves a home in Nepal; five of thes<? brothex^s 
went direct to Nepal, whilst the other fi!ve went Thibet. 

Limbus say that they ^were first of all divided into thirteen 
tribes, but that three of these were lost, so that from ten tribes 
were created the present nation of Limbus. 

Risley, in , his Tribes and Castes of Bengal/^ divides the 

Limbus into the following ten tribes 


1. Pdintbar 

2. Cbotbar 

3. Ahtbarai . « 

4. Yangorup « 

6. Cbaibis^ . , 

6. Mi^kbola « • 

7. Cbarkbola 

8. Maikbola . * 

9. Pbedab (Bbaipbuta) 

10. Tambar khola 


Classed as K-isi gothra, supposed to bave 
immigrated into N^p^l from Benares, 


Classed as Lh^sa gotbra, supposed to 
have come from Lb^sa. 


Risley then continues and gives the clans, which belong to 
each of these ten tribes. 

After the most careful and searching enquiries I have eome to 
the conclusion that the ten tribes given by Risley are in eight 
cases not the names of tribes but of districts. 

I divide the Limbu country into the 


Districts, composing 


l*imbu land, 


following ten districts 


Pancbtbar « 

Cbetbar , s 

Atbrai 

Yangrok or Yangrap 
Gbaubisia . 
Mewa^kbola 
Cbarkbola * 


(The residence of five tribes.) 
(The residence of six tribes.) 
{The residence of eight tribes F) 
(Name of a place.) 

(The residence of twenty-four.) 
(Name of river.) 

(Four rivers.) 
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M^iwakhola . . (Hame of river.) 

Ptedap • • • (Name of famous rock and cave.) 

Tambatoola - . (Name of river.) 

Of these the first five districts, it is said, were origmallj peopled 
by members of the Kasigotra, whilst the last five were inhabited 
by the Lhasagotra. 

These districts most certainly held a preponderance each o 
certain tribes. 

For instance, to this day even all Limbus of the Ph%o tribe 
claim Maiwakhola as their residence, and very few, if any, Fhagos 
will be found in any other district, except Maiwakhola. 

However few the number of Limbu tribes may have been 
originally, at the present time there are a large number. Some 
of these tribes are divided into a large number of clans, some into 
two or three only, whilst others, although recogni2sed as true 

tribes, have no subdivision. 

Thus Phago, Tegim, Kewa, etc,, etc., are tribes with numbers 
of clans, whilst Ijam, Chemjong, Kurnngbang, have but two or 
three clans, and Lingkim, Moden, Nogo, Sami, etc., etc., although 
tribes {swmg)^ have no clans of their own. 

Of the ten districts which I have given, two appear also as the 
names of tribes, viz., Atbrai and Phedap. 

Pbedap is the name of a famous rock and cavern visited and 
described by Sarat Chandra Das, and the original residents of this 
cave, it is said, assumed to themselves the name of the rock, or 
^ave the rock and thence the district the name of their tribe, 
Phedap was the country of the Bhaiphutas, See history given 

under Kirdnt chapter, page IfiO. 

All Limbus, whatever may be their tribe 

Tribes of Limbus. or their district, nevertheless claim common 
descent. 

Every single recruit I have met as yet will invariably, if asked, 
give his swang,^^ also his clan if there be any, and bis district. 

Questioning a Limbu will be much as follows 

^ Wliat are you ? . • Subah (or Limbu), 

What Limbti ? « . Ph%o, 

'WhatPhd^goP # .> NiClibo. 

What is jour district 
(kipat)? . • M^iwakhola. 

* Jf ask€4 by a Limbu In LlmM.kura, he will generally reply yakllmmbii. 
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As pointed out very truly by Bisley, an immense number of 
elans have sprung up amongst the Limbus (and tins applies to the 
whole of the Kirant group) , through some peculiarity of the founder 
of the same* 

Thus, within the Chauhisia district, there existed once upon a 
time a man of the Tongya Hang tribe who had two sons. One of 
these was very fond of wearing the red rhododendron flower 
(topetlagu), whilst the other showed much partiality to a fruit 
called yambhota, and from these peculiarities arose the Topetlagu 
and Yambhota elans of the Yongya Hang, the nicknames having 
stuck to the posterity of each. 

Again, the existence of many tribes has been caused by a nick- 
name, either given on account of some peculiarity or from local 
reason, which nickname has superseded the original tribal name* 

Thus the Chemiong tribe derives its name from the fact that 
its founder was a resident of Chem, who settled in some foreign 
part. 

Tegim . . * « The wicker-worker. 

Menyangbo . « . The nnsticcessf-ul one. 

Libang • . « The archer. 

It can easily be conceived what a number of tribes and elans 
can be produced from such a peculiar custom, and how compli- 
cated matters must get in time. 

Owing to the great progx*ess the Lamas made amongst the 
Kirants, and their consequent adoption of 
Keligion o£ Limbus. Buddhism, ihere is no such thing as caste 

amongst the Limhds (the same applies to Bais). 

The result is that all Limbus are, socially speaking, equals. 

Menials exist, no doubt, in Lirtibu land ; for instance, Sarkhis;> 
Damais, etc., are found, but these menials are foreigners. They 
are not, and never can be. Limbus. 

A Limbii may take up the profession of Damai (tailor), (he 
would probably refuse to do any such thing), but it would not 
make him a Damai, nor would it sink him socially in the eyes of 
other Limbus. Being a Limbu, and there being no such thing as 
caste amongst his nation, he may adopt any trade he likes, and 
yet remain the equal of any other Limbu^ 

Limbus recognize Eais as being their equals and will eat and 
drink with them^ and intermarry 'by the J?ai*€eremony. 

L ^ 
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Yet a Limbu, although recog^nizing no social superiority in any 
member of his own nation, will refuse to eat or drink or have any 
dealings with foreign menials, such as Sarkhis, Damais, etc. 

It must be noted, however, that since the conquest of Eastern 
Nep^l by the Gurkhas, the Hindu religion, with its caste eustoms,^ 
is beginning to make itself felt. 

Cows, for instance, can no longer be slaughtered, nor having 
been killed can their flesh be eaten. 

The Limbus and Rais are still in a state of transition, if I may 
use such au expression, A little over a hundred years ago, if 
they had any religion, it leaned towards Buddhism, but even their 
Buddhism was of the most lax description. Under the Gurkha 
rule, the observances of the Hindu religion in a more or less las 
form are introduced ; these are neither rejected nor adopted, but 
tolerated and allowed to exist side by -side with their shadowy 
Buddhistical and pagan notions* 

The religion of the Limbus and Rais, if it can be so called, is a 
mixture of wbat seems most convenient and gives the least 
trouble to its devotees of Buddhism, Hinduism, and their original 
pagan, or ghost worship. 

When celebrating a birth, marriage, or other religious ceremony, 
a Lama is called in, but if no LamS is available a Brahman will 
do, and if neither can be got, then any religious mendicant or none 
at all will do equally well, * 

In selecting his priest for the occasion, the Limbu will be 
mostly, if not entirely, influenced by the religion which is prevalent 
locally. 

If the surrounding peopla are Hindus, he will call for a 
Brahman; if Bhuddhist, he will want a Lama or Phedangbo, 

A Phedangbo is also called in at births to foretell the destiny of 
the infant, and to invoke the blessing of the gods. The office 
frequently descends from father to son, but any one may become 
a Phedangbo who has a turn for propitiating the gods, and for 
this reason the occupation shows no sign of hardening into caste* 

Comparing the religion of the Limbus with the ancient religion 
of Thibet, Risley says • 

We may perhaps hazard the conjecture that the original religion 
of the Limbus is closely akin to the Pan or ancient religion of 
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Thibet, In both we find the forces of nature and the spirits* of 
departed men exalted into objects of worship. In both systems 
temples and images are unknown, while propitiatory offerings 
occupy a prominent place, 

complete the parallel, neither recognize a definite priestly 
order, while both encourage resort to medicine men, to ward off the 
malign influences which surround the human raee/^ 

Sarat Chandra Das says 

There are five classes of priests among the Limbu people to 
perform their religious and secular ceremonies. They are called 
Jhedangbo, Bijuwa, Dami, Baidang, and Srijanga, 

The Phedangbo enjoy the privilege of conducting the religious 
ceremonies and of dealing in omens and fortune-telling. 

''The Bijuwa are trained to the Shamanie or mystic worship, of 
which fantastic dances are the chief characteristic. 

"The Dami practise witchcraft exclusively and are said to be 
able to eject evil spirits through the mouth. 

" The Baidang are physicians who cure diseases. 

" The word Baidang is undoubtedly derived from the Sanskrit 
Baidya,’^ 

The Srijanga, which is the most important of thv five, have the 
exclusive privilege of interpreting the religious hooks and of study- 
ing religious observances and rites, 

A Srijanga can combine in himself the qualifications of the 
other four orders. 

A Limbu may marry any girl be likes who does not actually 
Marriage customs. belong to the cla^' of his own trih€i 

For instance, a man belonging to the Chongbang elan of the 
Bhago tribe may marry any Limbu girl as long as she does not 
belong to the Chongbang clan of the Fhago tribe. 

* Srijanga and Theba were two powerful chiefsi or liings of the jLiuibus who 
were afterwards deified, 

Eisley states Theba or Tbebbeh was the son of Srijanga, wbo fought against 
Frith wi Narayaii* 

Other authorities give Srijanga a very much older date of existence, referring 
hh-n to the ninth century, I cannot find any evidence of Srijanga having fought the 
Gurkhas : the only General who apparently defeated the Gurkhas was Satrajit, a 
Lepcha, but he was himself eventually subdued. He obtained his name from the 
fact of having won seventeen victories, so it is said. I incliue to the belief that 
Srijanga exkted naany centuries ago as a powerful chief, and at a time long anterior 
to the Gurkha invasion. Mr. Paul, at Darjeeling, inGFmes to the belief that Srijanga 
existed at about the same time as Vikramaditia, 
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He may marry a girl belonging to any other clan of the Phago 
tribe, but not u/ith the Chongbang of the Phago tribe. 

But, again, he may marry any girl belonging to the Chongbang 
clan of any other tribe than Phago. 

Thus a Phago Chongbang may marry a giii of the Huupa 
Chongbang, or a Kajum Chongbang, or any other Chongbang except 
Phago Chongbang. 

With Limbus, therefore, and all Kiraots, a man may (with 
certain exceptions) marry any girl of the Limbu nation, as long as 
she does not belong to the same elan and tribe as he does. 

One of the exceptions referred to above is that a Limbu mus 
not many into the elan of his mother. 

A Limbu, as mentioned before, can, if he chooses, become a Rai, 

He can marry a Rai girl by tht Ma/i ceremony. 

A description of Limbu marriage ceremony is given under 
chapter on Kirants. (See page 138.) 

When a Limbu falls ill a ^^Yeba^’ is called, who sacrifices 

Limbti customs. some animal and prays to all gods and god- 
desses for assistance. 

When any one seduced another man^s wife, according to an- 
cient custom, the seducer was killed by being cut down with a 
kukri, but now a days the injured husband sometimes allows the 
wife to go, receiving money, cattle, or furniture as compensation. 

A murderer in former days was killed, but nowadays he is 
sometimes merely fined. 

The following is a translation of a vernacular document w^hieli 
I obtained from Mr, Paul, late Deputy Commissioner of Dar- 
eeling:— • 

^^When a Limbu dies his body is sometimes kept for one 

Funeral ceremony, whole night before being buried, and some* 
times it is buried at once. 

^^The body is properly laid out at full length, and then 
carried to the spot chosen as a grave. 

^^The officiating priest, ^Phedangma,/ then receives one rupee 
with which he is supposed to purchase the piece of ground to be 
used as a grave from the gods and goddesses of that place* After 
the body has been buried, some of the ^Phedaogma^ keep the 
money, whilst others throw it,, away crying, * This is the money 
with which we purchased this land.^ ■ The grave is dug deep and 
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loDg*. The body is laid in at full length with the toes pointing 
towards the sky and with the hands upon the breast, and with 
the fingers of one hand clasped by the fingers of the other. Leaves 
are then scattered over the body. 

The rich bury their dead, first enclosing the body in a coffin, 
in which is placed grain of every kind. 

Earth is then piled over the body and on the top of the earth 
a monument of stones is erected. 

If the body is buried near a road, the top of the grave will 
be made so as to be a convenient resting-place for travellers, and a 
tree will be planted to give shade and coolness to them; 

After the actual burial is over the priest and all guests and 
friends will go to the house of the deceased, where a feast is pro- 
vided for them. The family and relations of the dead will mourn 
for four days if the deceased was a man, and for three days if a 
woman, and are forbidden during that period to eat any meat, salt, 
dhal, oil or chilli. 

After the mourning is over a pig is killed, and a Phedangma 
and all the friends and relations having been called, a feast will 
be indulged in by them, and the Phedangma and the guest will say 
to the mourners : ^ You are now allowed to partake of meat, salt, 
dhal, oil and chilli, and all other things from to-day/ 

The Phedangma will then again cry out loudly to the dead 
man^s spirit : ^ Go now where your forefathers and foremothers 
have gone before/ 

Eisley in his Tribes and Castes of Ben g al describes matters 
regarding Limbus so very much better than I ever could, that I 
will now proceed to give extracts from him, on all such points as 
he discusses, and on which I agree with him : — 

Limbus are a large tribe, probably of Mongolian descent, 
ranking* next to the Khambus, and above the Yakka among the 
three upper divisions of the Kiranti group. 

The name Limbu or Dass Limbu from the ten sul>tribes 
(really thirteen) into which they are supposed to be divided is 
used only by outsiders. 


* From a.11 1 can gatlier ife would seam that Khamhus, Yakkas, aad Limktis all 
profess to be socially equal one to the other, 1 have neTer heard any member of 
anyone of these three claim that his. nation ranked above or below either of the 
other two nations. 
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“TheLimbds according to Doctor Campbell form a large 
■portion of the inhalutants in the motintainous country lying 
between the Dudkosi and the Kanki rivers in Nepal, and are 
found in smaller numbers eastwards to the Meelii river, which 
forms the boundary of Nepal and Sikkim. In still fewer numbers 
they exist within the Sikkim territory, as far east as the Tista 
river, beyond which they rarely settle. In Bhutan * they are 
unknown except as strangers. Bodgson locates them between the 
Arnn-kosi and the Meebi, the Singilela ridge being the boundary 
on the east.t 

“ The Limbds themselves claim to have held from time imme- 
morial the Tambarkhola valley on the upper waters of the 
Tambar Kosi river. They have also a tradition that five out of 
the thirteen sub-trihes came from Lhasa, whilst five others came 
fromKasi (Benares). The former group is called Lhasagotra, 
and the latter K&igotra; but the teim ‘gotra’ has in this case 
no hearing in marriage, 

“ All that can safely be said is that the Limbus are the oldest 
recorded population of the country between the Tambar Kosi and 
-the Meehi, and their flat features, slightly oblique eyes, yellow 
complexion, and beardlessuess may perhaps afford grounds for 
believing them to be descendants of eai-ly Thibetan settlers in 
N^pa 

“ They appear to have mixed little with the Hindus hut much 
with the Lepehas, who, of late years, have migrated in large 
numbers from Sikkim to the west. 

«Dr, Campbell compares the two tribes in the following 
words: ‘The Limbti is a very little taller in stature than the 
Lepoha, somewhat less fleshy, and more wiry in the limbs, as fair 
in complexion, and as completely beardless. He is scarcely ever as 
ruddy as the Lepehas sometimes are, his eyes are j if anything, 
smaller, and placed more to the front than the Lepeha, and his 
nose, although somewhat smailer, is rather higher in the bridge 
than that of the Lepeha. He wears his hair long, but does not 
plait it into a tailj has no fancy for head necklaces, wears a 


* Owing to opening out of tea gardens in tbe Duars a certain number of Limbds 
are settling down in the Bhutan hills. 

f See also, iu chapter on Kirantis, Pandit Sarat Chandra Basses opinion rogardin^g 
location of Limbus. 
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l^ukri instead o£ tte ban, and wide trousers and a jacket or ebap* 
ban in preference to the robe and long jacket of the Lepchas/ 

At the time of the Gurkha conquest of Nepal, the country 
east of the Ariuikbola was held by petty Limhu chiefs, on qumi^ 
feudal terms, from the Hindu Rdjasof Bijapur andMakwanpur, at 
whose courts representative Limbus discharged the duties of 
Chauntra or Prime Minister. 

Taking refuge in the hill forts with wdiich each of the chief- 
ships was provided, the Limbus offered a gallant resistance to the 
invading Gurkhas, and the latter underwent many repulses before 
their supremacy was fully established. 

Although used to bearing arms, and deeming themselves a 
military race, they do not rank among the regular fighting tribes 
of N^paL 

Their principal occupations at the present day are agriculture, 
grazing and petty trades. 

Some authorities believe them, with the rest of the Kirantis, to 
be inferior in soldierly qualities to the Khas, Magar and Gurung 
tribes, from whom our best recruits are drawn j but this opinion 
seems to be giving way to a more favourable estimate of their 
military capacity, and their behaviour in the Sikkim campaign of 
il888 is understood to have borne out the latter view. 


The internal structure of the Limbus is extremely complicated. 

The names of the septs are extremely curi- 
Internal structure. greater number of them re- 

fer to some personal adventure or peculiarity of the original 
founder of the sept. Intermarriage between cousins is barred for 
three generations or, as some say, for seven. In practice, how* 
ever, while the rule forbidding marriage within the *thar^{e]an) 
is most strictly observed, there seems to be much uncertainty 
about prohibited degrees. A further complication is introduced by 
the restrictions in intermarriage arising from ^mith^ (Limbd 
Saiba) friendships, or in fictitious brotherhood among most of the 
hill races. 

Two men contract friendship by a special ritual at which a 
Brahman, or, when the parties are Buddhist, a Lama, officiates 
and reads * mantras^ or mystic formula, while the two friends 
thrice exchange rupees, handkerchiefs, or scarves, and daub each 
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other between the eyebrows with the paste made o£ rice and curds 
which is used in the marriage ceremony.^ 

The effect of the union is that the friends are reckoned as 
brothers^ and intermarriage between the two families is prohibited 
for several generations. Any breach of the rule is punished in 
Nepal, I am informed, with severe punishments, such as death or 
slavery ,t 

The children of a Limbu man, by a Bhutia, Lepcha, Magar, 
Gurung, Sunwar, or Murmi woman, are admitted without ques- 
tion into the Limbu community.t 

The phlegmatic and utilitarian habit of mind, which a German 
ethnologist has noticed as characteristic of 
the Mongolian races, comes out conspicuously 
in the nonchalant attitude of the Limbus towards religion. 
Where their surroundings are Hindu, they describe themselves 
as Saivas, and profess to worship, though with sparing and 
infrequent observance, Mahadeva and his consort Gauri,'^the 
deities most favoured by the lax Hinduism of Nepal. 

In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is still 
more easy to bear : the Limbu has only to mutter the pious 
formulas: ^Om mani padme om,^ and to pay respect and moderate 
tribute to the Lamas, in order to be accepted as an average 
Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conformity of whatever faith 
happens to have gained local acceptation, the vague shapes of their 
original Pantheon have survived in the form of household or 
forest gods, much in the same way as Dionysius and other of 
the Greek gods may be traced in the names and attributes of the 
saints who preside over the vintage, the harvest, and the rural 
festivals of various kinds, in remote parts of Greece at the present 
day. Under such disguises, which serve to mark departures from 


^ The same ceremony is used when admitting any outsider as a member of 
the Limbu nation,— the man admitted always 6rst choosing some man, of such tribe 
and clan as he wishes to belong to, as liis brother. 

t Nowadays the punishment is a heavy fine, and banishment out of 
Nepalese territory; in very aggravated cases slavery, but never death. 

I The children o£ a Limbu woman by a man of other class, such as Bhutia, 
Lepcha, etc., are not Limbds, but of the class their father belongs to. 
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the popular creeds, the Limbus worship a host of spiritual beings, 
whose attributes are ill-defined, and whose very names are not 
easy to ascertain, Yuma Kapoba, and Theba, rank as household 
gods, and are propitiated once in every five years, or whenever 
disease or loss of property threatens the family, by the slaughter 
outside the house, of buffaloes, pigs, or fowls. The votaries eat 
the sacrifice, and thus, as they express it, ' dedicate the life-breath 
to the gods, the flesh to ourselves/ No special days are set 
apart for the ceremony; but it canno be performed on Sunday, 
as that day is sacred to Himariya. Those who wholly neglected 
the duty are supposed to suffer in person or property, and the 
common hill disease of goitre is believe to be one of the special 
modes by which the gods manifest their displeasure. 

Temples and idols are alike unknown, nor, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, does the imagination of the Limbus trouble itself to clothe 
its vague spiritual conceptions with any bodily form. 

Himariya, the god of the forest, is propitiated on Sundays by 
offerings of sheep, goats, fowls, pigeons, and Indian-eorn, A 
stone under a tree by the roadside is smeared with vermilion 
and hound with thread, and this place of sacrifice is marked by 
consecrated rags tied to a bambu pole* 

In addition to these more or less beneficent, or at least 
neutral divinities, the Limbus are compassed about by a multitude of 
nameless evil spirits, ^ who require peculiar management in ward- 
ing off their caprices/ To appease and propitiate these is tlia 
special function of the Bijuas, a class of wandering mendicants 
peculiar to Sikkim and the eastern parts of Nepal. Bijuas are 
wholly illiterate, and travel about the country muttering prayers 
and incantations, dancing, singing, prescribing for the sick, and 
casting out devils* They wear a purple robe and broad-brimmed 
hat, and are regarded with great awe by the people, into whom 
they have instilled the convenient belief that their curses and 
blessings will surely be fulfilled, and that ill-luck will attend any 
one who allows a Bijua to leave his door dissatisfied. 

“While the Bijuas act as exorcists and devil- worshippers for 
all the Himalayan races, the equally illiterate Pliendangma is 
the tribal priest of the Limbus for the higher grades of spirits, 
and officiates at sacrifices, marriages, and funerals. 
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Both cremation’^ and burial are in vogue amongst the Limbus 
(also amongst the other Kirantis), the latter 
Disposal of the dead, being the more common and prohablj the 
older practice.^ 

The corpse is placed lying on its back with the head to the 
east. The grave is lined with stones^ and a cairn, consisting o£ 
four tiers for a man and three for a woman, erected on the top. 
The Phedangma attends at the funeral and delivers a brief address 
to the departed spirit on the general lot of mankind and the 
doom of birth and death, concluding with the command to go 
whither his fathers have gone and not to come back to trouble the 
living with dreams. Neither food nor clothes are placed in the 
grave, but sometimes a brass plate with a rupee (or if a poor man 
with a copper coin) is laid under the head of the corpse. For nine 
days after the funeral the sons of the deceased live on plain rice 
without any salt, and for a month or two the relatives must avoid 
wearing flowers in their hair or merry-makings. 

The special and characteristic sign of mourning is a piece of 
white rag tied round the head. There is no periodical ceremony 
for the propitiation of ancestors. 

** At a man^s death his sons, natural or adopted, divide his pro- 
P®^’ty ; but an adopted son or a natural son by 
ti en aiice. ^ informally married {haccH shddt) 

takes only one-half of a legitimate son^s share. The division of 
the property is usually made by the tribal council {thum4h%m) 
who set apart an extra share for the eldest son. The youngest 
sont is allowed to choose his share first. 


^ Limbus also often throw their dead into the nearest river. This is probably an 

innovation brought in by Hindu religion. 

Being in some cases a most convenient way of disposing of their dead, it has 
naturally been accepted by the^^Limbds, uho have ever shown a willingness to adopt 
any measure ill any religion which saves trouble. 

f From what I can learn this is not quite right. The eldest son on death of father 
practically stands in the position of father to his brothers, and is recognized as 
such. His share having been allotted to him by the ‘Hhum-thum” (audit is 
always the largest) he then turns to his youngest brother and allows him to select 
any one of the shares which have been previously made out by the tribal couneii. 
This custom probably exists as a check to ensure an impartial division of the pro- 
perty. 

Sisters and daughters have no right ^ say share ; they may be given something, 
hut almost invariably receive nothing. 
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" Failing sous, the eldest surviving brother is the next heir. 

« In the matter of food they have very few prejudices. Thejr 
Food. the flesh of all elean-foeding 

i ■ .V. and drink wine. In fact, the onlw 

restnetions m then- diet appear to be those imposed on certain 
thars by the obligation not to eat the ‘totem"* or ‘beast- 
eponjm^ of the group, 

“ The Kirfintis will eat with Magars. Gurungs, Sunw^rs, Khds 
Thakurs, Brahmans, Newars,and, withvery slight exceptions, with 
the Murmis and Bhutias/^ 

The Magars, Gurungs, Sunw^rs, and unmarried Thakurs will 
eat and drink with Kirantis. 

Kirantis profess not to eat beef now, it bsing, they say, forbid 
den. In their own country, when free from observation, they 
probably go back gladly to what they have ever considered excel- 
lent food. 

It is well known that they not only ate beef in the days 
before the Gurkha conquest, but that it was their favourite meat 
and their refusing to give up their bsef-eating propensities was 
m part a reason of the Gurkha invasion. Kirantis prefer in our 
service drinking water out of a goatskin massak. 

The following, although, perhaps very incomplete, and in 
places inaccurate, is a list of Limbu “ swangs (tribes) with their 

clans. 

Opposite each “ swang "" is entered in brackets the “ormnal 

home of the same. ^ 

t is called in Khas 

kura Kipat and in Limbu fcura “ Laji.’" 

Some tribes have never moved f romtheir own homes— “Pb^vos "" 

for instance. ® * 

Others are to be found in several districts; thus the “ Kedem- 
ma" tribe wUl be found in Mewakbola, Yangrok and Panch- 

m Chetbar, Pdnehthar, and Chaobisia, as well as in their original 


Winged animals is forbidden 

andMasa«-v«. Saairi 6M- 
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At page (165) is entered a list of Limbu Swangs^^ that either 
have no clans or whose clans have not yet been identified. 

It will be noticed that several of the names entered in this list 
appear as elans amongst other ^^swangs/^ and this is probably due 
to marriage customs, as esplained previously. 

For the sake of easy reference, I give, to begin with, an index 
or list of the ten Limbu districts, and opposite each district I have 
entered the tribes whose original homes were there. Many tribes 
will of course be found in more than one district, but I have endea- 
voured to show each tribe^s original borne or kipat/^ 
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INDEX 


Showing original homes of limlu tribes. 


Hamas of ori»inai 
Ihomes (kipats). 


Swangs or Tribes. 


Hames of original 
Domes (or kipats). 


Swangs or Tribes. 


(1) — Atirai .f Atlirai. 

i iwa. 

(2) -Chaobis!a . f 
i bongyokpa* 


(3) — Oharklaola . Immekang. 

Kajum. 

Kewa. 

(4) — Glietker Sangwa, 

Tokieng. 
u. Tilling. 

(5) — M^CiwakhoIa . Pii%o. 


( Kedemma. 
Li bang. 
N41ibo. 
Samba. 
Bering. 
Tnkyuma. 
Txinglung, 


i Cbemionsr, 
Leotl. 

Nembang. 

Phejak. 

Serima. 

Tegim. 

T 

I Knrungbang^ 
(8)-Phed&p J Phedapea. 

Suigjangjo. 

I Songbampbe. 
L Tuinbampbeo 


M^bbo. 

M^hbohang, 

Mangyung. 

Phendnwa. 


(9)Tdmbarkbola 


S Bakkim. 
Ijam. 
Kebang. 
Meniyangbo. 
Sambarhang, 
xaugxup. i I Thebe. 

/I Yongya. 

I Yongyabang. 
^ Ynngwa. 
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Augbaliang, 

Bakkim. 

Idinggo. 

Inglamplien. 

Bakkim^ 

Loksombav 


Cbikcko. 


Cbongbang. 

Hangserung. 

Isubo* 

Eongliba. 

IMEHANG- 

Ckilikobaa. 

Icglangpbe. 


Obikcbo. 

Obongbang. 

Im-usoDg. 

mdi 

KvLTunghBihang, 


Iringba* 

Keiha^ 


Nngedemma. 


Limhi Tribes and Clans* 

ATHRAI— (Atbrai). 

Kondongwa. 

Pbonpho. 

Porno. 

Sendang. 

bakkim:— (Y angrok). 

1 M^den. 

1 Yangw%o. 

CHEM JO KG— (Pancbfcbar) . 
1 LMo. 

HtfCPA— (Phedip). 

Lokpbaugwa. 

M^d'en. 

Pebim. 


Tballang* 

Tinglabo* 

Yoksoba*. 

Yoksom& 


M^hboi 


Piiontbak, 

Wabungia-. 


IJAM— (Yangrok). 

I PenjetamliBgba. 

“-(Descended from Lepcbas) — •(Cb^rkbola and Sikkim.l? 


Lingdam* 

Loksoirg. 

IWA— (Atbrai). 

I Phalecbnwa. 
KAJUM— (Cbetbar). 

Kumngpbong. 
Laboron- 
Lekii<v^« 
Ldw^bang. 
PargbaiTK 


Loktong. 


Waji. 


^^ngwa. 

Togleng,. 

Tukohang* 

Tiingofcaiig. 


KEBANG— (Yangrok). 

Samba jn. 

Silingbo. 

KEDEIf MA— (Mewak oIa)» 
j Sansojang*.,. ' 


Tanjamba* 


Jitiglabang. 

Kajnm, 

ICebuk. 

Lingdeo. 

Lutig Maden. 

Midm* 


Song.t 


P^kpasomba. 


Lunkimba. 

Haidemba. 

Fambokpa. 

P^ukemyang. 

P^nphom^, 


Cbemiong, 

Lejenji. 

Lumdboyu. 


Kambang, 

Labbung, 


Lercharbo. 

Sangpanggye* 


Cbongbang. 


KBWA=*'— (Cbethar). 

Mangap. 

M angwayak. 
Samdangwa. 

Sing Maden. 
Tboksuba. 

Tigalla. 


Tumbab. 


KURUNGBAI5irG--(Pbed#). 

I Tum.f 


LEOTI— (P^ncbtbar), 
I Tikapatti, 


LIBANG'-CMewakbola). 
f Pangboma. | Pemba# 


LINGDEK'-(Chaobisia). 

I Potbangcbere. I Sengwangyang. 


MAHBO— (Tambarkbola), 
j Lekbogwa. ( 


M^bbo. 

Yanroke* 


MAHBOHANG—(Tambarkbola). 

j Mahbohang. j Sukarengba. 

) Moringlabang* j 

MAHGYUNG— (Tambarkola). 

I Maiagyung. 1 Tabebung, 

ME]«IYANGBO-(YaDgarok). 

j I Wetdpma* 

NALIBO— lMewakbola)» 

I Ml.den. 1 Tangbampbe. 


* Kcwasarc supposed not to cat the flesh of any animal that has wings, 

t ** tog ** means “ new and ** Tuaa ** ** elder brother,” 
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Angdemba. 

Ingwaba. 

Knd^namba. 

Ki^getnamba, 

Lobnngdea, 


Angdemba. 

Ingwaba. 

Kagetnambft. 

Laoti. 

M^nglap, 


lSfEMBAl5rG«*(P^nchthar)« 

M^pejong. 

N^iialakp£ 

Pegwa. 

Pbejonba. 

Picbcbowa. 


S^rdapbe. 

Tungbanpbe* 

Yangdemba. 

Yangsoba. 


PAPO — (P^nchthar). 

Mebok, 

P^kserma. 

P^po. 

P%SORg. 

Pbegw^en. 

Serima. 


Sfflag.^; 

TakwadeB, 

Tuna. 

Tumbrok. 

Umdeme. 

Wegu. 


AMppa. 

Ali^ppawauemba. 

CboBgbang. 

Ehpbeng. 

Onoyongba. 

Hiuah. 

M^hsuwa. 

Mangdea. 


Angbung. 

Bduppi. 

HuTippd Cbongbang, 
Huuppd Seriug. 
Isdbo. 

Kawepung. 

Kougwa. 

Kurungbaug. 

Lungphuma. 

Maden. 


Ajibuugia. 

Mdden. 


PHAGO— (Mdiwakbola). 

miibo. 

Bayougba. 

Okrdbo. 

Pdbem or Pabemba. 
P^ogma. 

Puiidbak. 

Sdpla. 

Siugyeiuba. 

Yokkippa. 


Takluug, 

Tegotofra. 

Tengubuinthdpra. 

Tembeb- 

Tbdndomba. 

Tbopra. 

Wabek. 

Wanemba. 


PHEDAPEA-(Pbeddp). 


Mor^ba. 

Musubang. 

Niugleku. 

Pabtangua, 

Pombo. 

Pontbak. 

Pouiyauggu. 

Saue. 

Singak. 


I Sodemba. 
Soduag. 
Songbangpboa 
Songbo, 
Sukuawak 
Tambeden. 
Touyuag, . 

I Tbeguba. 

' 'Tuagbangpb«« 


PfiENDUWA— (Tambarkbola). 


Tambe. 

Tuugbaugpbe, 


'Yeagdea, 


• ** Song *r aetas new. 


mk.^ 


ClioDgbaBg. 

Lungkimba. 

Madea* 


Pantliap. 


B^yagabrri. 


P^k.^ 


Ckongbang. 

Eedem. 

Eedemba, 


Angbung. 

.Koiagwa. 

Pbey^k. 


Longwa. 

Masabang. 


Lingdes, 

Lokpeba, 

P&BODg.| 




PH13 YAK.-— (P4iicbtbar)« 

I Tum.f 


SAMBA— (Mewakbola), 
Mayongba. 

Mingemba. 

Mudensong. 


Penchaagwa. : 
Toadopa* : 


SiMBlHANGt-CYangtok). 

I Sangsangbo. 

SANGWA— (Chethar). 

I P4b.» 1 Tun,,^ 

SE E I M A— ( Pancbthar.) 

I 


SBEIH0— (Mewakbola). 
Longwa. 

Modengba. 

Modengsdmba. 

SIEGAANGaO-(Pboddp). 

Pbiidnngbang* 

Snkw^ba. 

Tegoba. 

Yobimbang. 


Edlibo. 

Sameakamba. 

Singdaba. 


Teydng. 

Toklengkya. 

XJnglingba, 


SOHGBAMPHE-(Pliedd:p). 

Pingenbang. | Sangwareba. 

P^ngenbang Manjia. j Saknaw^ba# 
Warakpa. 


SOEGYOEPA— (Cbaobisia.) 

Tbokpeba, 

Tboksttba. 

Tbnmba* 


Tbnmyangba. 
Tnmsong.f 
Wiyang Kajinn, ■ 


• ** Pak ** means yonnger brother, 
t *• Tam means elder brother, 
j ** Song " means new. 
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Angbo* 

TBGIM— (Pancbtbar).- 
Magma. 

Sakwaden, 

Angtlitimba. 

Mdasingbang* 

Samdemba* 

Chabegliu, 

Mangymigbo* 

Sdngba. 

Hanserumba. 

Mdtiba. 

Saring. 

Senmgma. , ■ , 

Mebok. 

Setling. 

Libaug. 

Miyougma# 

Tboglema. 

liongwdgo. 

Naogen. 

Toklebasg. 

Lna. 

Pdbghn. 

Wanem. 

Mdhbo. 

Pettebba. 

Yekteu, 

Mikim* 

Pbeydk. 

Yengdemba. 

MaksiBgbung. 

Sakwademba. 

Yoksnba* 

Ingwdrom. 

THEBE—(Yangrok). 

1 Mangtbumbo. 

1 Sing. 


Thdpdkdm. 

TOKLBNa— (Ghethar). 


Angla. 

1 Mi. 

j Tnmbangpbei- 

Kebok. 

1 Mdden. 

I Sialnngma. 


TIlimG-.(CbetbaT), 


Cbottgbang. 

Mddan. 

1 Sing Mdden. 

Kebok. , 



TUKTtjMA— (Mewakhola). 

Cbongbang. 

J Mdden. 

TUMBANGPHl— (Pheddp). 

Ka-wepxing. 

Phonjela. 

Singgokhang. 

Koobponge. 

Pongiango. 

Songmeba.* 

Karungbang. 

Potangna. 

Songrungbang, 

I^ingleku. 

Potro. 

Tdmden. 

Ningleku Manjia. 

Sakwdden. i 

Tokleng. 

Pat&bl. 

Sinebang. 


TUNGLUNG-C Mewakhola). 

Cbongbang. 

1 Mdden. 


TONGYA— (Yangrok). 


Muden. 

1 Yakka. 

TONGYAHAITG-Orangrok). 

Laksomba. 

1 Topetlagtt. 

1 Yambbois. 

Yokpangdeo. 

1 ' Yongatomba. 


Ymm±--(YmgxohX 


Dnrombo. [ 

Sdmsomba. 

Tlmomngba, 

Koydbang» | 

Sdpid.; ■ 



* ** Song ** means new# 




other Limbii Swdngs (tribes) that either have no thars (elans) or 
whose thars have not been identified. 


Original borne. 


F4nc1itliar. 

Atbrai. 

PancMhar. 

Tambarkhola* 

Pancbtliar. 

Cbetiiaif, 

P 

Yangrok, 

Do. 

Atkrai. 

Fliedap. 

P 

Mewakkola. 

Yatigrok. 

? 

Yaiigrok, 

P^nckthar. 

.■''.■'vp;':/' , 

Tambarkkola. 

Yaugrok. 

Fincbtbar. 

P 

Yaiigrok. 

P^ncbtbar. 

Cbethar, 

Tambarkbola. 

Mewakhola. 

Tambarkbola. 

Do. 

Yangrok. 

Tambarkbola. 

Phedap. 

Cbtobola. 

Mowakbola. 

Pinobtbar. 

Do. 


Name of SwSng, 

Original home. 

Alappo. 


Angbabang. 

Mewakbola. 

Angbo. 

Tambarkbola. 

Angcbangbo, 

Yangrok. 

Atsgdemba. 

Do. 

Angl^ba. 

: P 

Bapbu. 

Tambarkbola. 

Begba. 

Yangrok. 

Bohra. 

P^ncbtbar. 

Cbengdang. 

Yangrok. 

Cbikkubung. 

Tambarkbola. 

Cbong'Wa pboma. 

Do. 

HaogamorHaQg^ 

Do. 

kam. 

Yangrok. 

Hembiab, 

Tambarkbola. 

Hizipa. 

■ , ? 

Idiogo. 

Tambarkbola. 

Ingkim. 

Do. 

Ingpung. ; 

Cbaobisia. 

Ingw^. 

Tambarkbola. 

Ingw^ba. 

P 

Ingw^dokpa, 

Ch^rkbola. 

X^di. 

Yangrok. 

KambsCbang. 

Do. 

Xambang, i 

? 

X^mthak. 

Tambarkbola. 

Xebuk, 

Yangrok. 

Ximding. 

Do. 

Xogling. 

Do. 

Leobencbe. 

? 

Lekogwa. 

Mewakbola. 

liingden. 

P 

Dingkim. 


Dingleku. 

Pancbtbar, 

Lokaom. 

Mewakbola. 

Dongimba, 

Yangrok, 

LoDgwat 

Do. 

Dtmgbongwa. 


Longso. 

Makkim. 

Maagmii. 



IiTame of Swung, 


Mebbak* 

Models. 

Kembeke, 

JNTogo. 

J^^ogobang. 

Ocbombo. 

Palungwa, 

Pegba. 

Pbotro. 

Pokim. 

Purumbo. 

Sabenbimba. 

Sakw^dea. 

Saling. 

S^mbabang. 

Sami. 

Samperwa. 

Sarbangtum. 

Saiyokpa. 

Sawenbimba. 

Senbo. 

Setwa. 

Siga. 

Singwa. 

Songmiba. 


Sagnwa, 
Sukwabang. 
T^mling, 
Tampara. 
Tbailang, 
Tbengyoog. 
Tonggomba. 
Wababa. 
Warak. 
Wiirji. 
Yokw^ba. 
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RAIS: 

WHICH INCLUDES KHAMBUS AND YAKKAS. 

" ■-ms ' " ' 

SwANG means ** Tbibh.** 

PiCHHA „ 

MXAM^LEi 

Name * • w . Ratidhoi. 

Nationality . • • Rai. 

Tribe or swang . • Chimling. 

Clan or pacbba . • Lapioncba# 

Excepting occasional mention of KirSntis (Rais) in the most 
ancient of Hindu writings^ nothing is known of their early his* 
tory. In the history of Nepal it is stated that the Rais con- 
quered Nep^l Valley and ruled over it for ages, and that after the 
Rais came the gods. It is probable that the Rais conquered the 
Thibetan tribe (now called Murmis) which orginally held the 
Nep41 Valley, 

So much has been said about Rais under the chapter head- 
ed Kirantis, and so many of the remarks on Limbus apply equally 
to the Rais, that there seems to me little necessity to add any 
more. 

Limbus and Rais speak of each other and seem to consider one 
another equal in all respects. They state that their custom 
and habits are in all ways identical. 

An intelligent man who has studied as far as he could the 
history, etc., of the Rais, told me that the real truth is that, owing 
to neither Limbus nor Rais having any writings of their own 
all history, etc., of any remote period can only be found out with 
great diflSeulty. Everything has been handed down by word 
of mouth, and hence all traditions, old history, customs, etc,, 
have become much mixed, exaggerated or forgotten. 

Parubhang, quoted by Mr. Risley as a household deity, I am 
told, is only so regarded by certain men. A havildar of Mo., 
goung Battalion told me that Paruhhang was no household deity 
of his, and that he would never so much as sacrifice a mufffky 
to him. 

When asked why not, he replied ; Paiubhang was originally 
onlv a man lik^ 


Rdis. 
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for me ? Pools and ignorant men may believe in Ms ghost 
bhnt but I do not, or where are all the ghosts of all the dead 

The religion of the Limbus and Rais is being immensely 
affected by the reigning dynasty of the Gurkhas. 

Prior to the Rai and Limbu wars with Nepah it is said that 
Limbus and Rais killed and ate all and every kind of animals^ 
including cows. It would appear that the reigning King of 
Nepal sent word to the Rais first and Limbus afterwards that 
they must cease killing cows, as it hurt their religious prejudices 
to see animals, considered by them holy, being killed and eaten. 

On refusal to comply, war was declared, which, after gallant 
resistance ended in favour of the Gurkhd.s. 

Since that time the killing of cows has been strictly forbidden 
and they have come to be regarded almost as holy. 

The Limbus and Rais both now recognise Vishnu (Bishnu) 
as god. Mahadeo and Debi are also worshipped. In olden days 
Bijuas were their priesthood. Bijuas are either Limbus or Rais 
who of their own accord have adopted the profession, and any 
Limbu or Rai can become one. 

As a matter of fact, Rais, Just like Limbus, are perfectly in- 
different about religion. In Hindu company they will, as long as 
it causes no great trouble, adopt Hindu principles, but in Buddhist 
company they will return to lax Buddhism. 

In appearance I do not believe any one could tell the difference 
between a Limbu and a Mi. 

Their physique and appearance are of the same land, and until 
asked no one could tell whether any particular lad was a Limbu or 
a Rai. 

A list of such tribes and clans as I have been able to find out 
is given further on, but this is no doubt very imperfect and will 
require alterations. 

Experience alone can give a more detailed and correct 
classification, but this wiil be a matter of time. 

As I am told by both Limbus and by Rais that their customs 
and manners are very much the same, and as day by day they are 
becoming more and more assimilated, it would be merely a repetition 
of my remarks on Limbus to enter into details regarding .Rai 
customs and manners^ 
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It appears to me that it is a mere matter o£ time for the 
Limhu and Rai nations to become thoroughly confounded in all 
essentials. 

Regarding'^ Rais^^ Risley says : Khambu, Jimdar, Rai, one of 
the fighting tribes of NepSl, forming with the Limbn and Yakka 
the Kirauti group, who have their original home in the ^Kirant 
des ' or mountainons country lying between the Dud-kosi and 
Karki rivers. Like several other !Nepalese tribes, the Ebambus (or 
Rais) cherish a tradition that they came to Nepal from Kasi or 
Benares. 

A mythical ancestor, Parubhang, is still worshipped as a house- 
hold deity. Khambus marry their daughters as adults, and 
tolerate sexual license before marriage on the understanding, rarely 
set at defiance, that a man shall honourably marry a girl who is 
pregnant by bim. Men usually marry between ages of 15 and 20^ 
and girls between 12 and 15, but marriage is often deferred in the 
case of the former to 25, and of the latter to 20, The preliminary 
negoeiations are entered upon by the bridegroom^s family, who 
send an emissary with two chugas or bamboo vessels of murwa 
beer and a piece of ham to the bride^s house to ask for her hand. 

If her parents agree, the bridegroom follows on an auspici- 
ous day about a fortnight later and pays the standard bride- 
price of R80. The wedding takes place at night. Its essential 
and binding portion is the payment of one rupee by the bride- 
groom as ^Saimbudi^ or ‘earnest moneys to the bride^s father, 
the smearing of vermilion on the bride^s forehead and putting 
a scarf round her neck. 

** The hride^s price maybe paid in instalments if the bridegroom 
family cannot afford to pay in a lump. 

A widow is allowed to marry again, but her value is held to 
have declined by use, and only half the usual britle-price is paid 
for her if she is young, and only one-quarter if she has passed 
her first youth. 

Divorce is permitted for adultery; the seducer must pay to 
the husband the full amount that the woman originally cost, and 
he can then marry her. In actual practice the marriage bond is 
very readily broken among the Khambus, and among many other 
of the N^alese tribes. 


Eeligioa. 


Women are faithful to the men they live with, while they 
live with them, and secret adultery is believed to be rare, but they 
tbink very little of running away with any man of their own 
or a cognate tribe who takes their fancy, and the state of things 
which prevails approaches closely to the ideal regime o£ temporary 
unions advocated by would-be marriage reformers in Europe. 

^^By religion the Khambusare Hindus, but they have no Brah- 
mans, and men of their own tribe, called 
Home, corresponding closely to the Bijuas 
employed by the Thibetans, serve as priests. Their special god 
is the ancestral deity Parubhang, who is worshipped in the months 
of March and November with the sacrifice of a pig and oiTeriugs of 
incense and murwa beer. Him they regard as a Gkardevatd or house- 
hold deity, and he is held in greater honour than the unmistakeably 
Hindu divinity Devi, to whom buffaloes, goats, fowls, and pigeons 
are occasionally sacrificed. Another of their minor gods, Sidha, is 
honoured with offerings of dhub grass and milk. His origin is 
uncertain, but it seems to me possible that the name may be a 
survival of the stage of Buddhism through which the Khamhus 
like many other Nepalese castes have probably passed. 

The practice of the Khamhus in respect to the disposing of the 
dead varies greatly, and appears to depend 
mainly on the discretion of the Home 
called in to supervise the operation. Both burial and cremation 
are resorted to on occasions, and the mourners sometimes content 
themselves with simply throwing the body into the nearest river. 
A Sraddh ceremony of a somewhat simple character is performed 
once for the benefit of the deceased in the next world, and to 
prevent him from coming back to trouble the living. 

*^Land owning and cultivation are believed by the Khamhus to 
. be their original and charaeteristie oecu'^ 

^ ^ ^ * pation, but a certain number of them 

adopt military service and enter Gurkha regiments under the title 
of Rai. A Khambu, if asked to what caste he belongs, will 
usually reply ^Jimdar^ (a corruption of zemindar) or Rai- 
jimdar. A few Khamhus have also taken to weaving. Their social 
status, so far as Nepal is concerned, is best marked by the state- 
ment that they belong to the Kiranti group, and are recognized as 
equal with the Limbus and Yakkas. In the matter of food 


Funerals. 
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they are 3ess particular than the Hindu of the plains, for 
tbej eat pork and domestic fowls and indulge freely in strong 
drinks/^ 

What Mr. Eisley has stated above applies equally to the 
Yakkas as well as the Khamlms (Eais) . 

Yakkas have become so thoroughly mixed up with Khambus 
hat it would be most difficult, if not quite impossible, to separate 
them. 

They are therefore treated under one and the same heading of 
Eais. 

One thing more should be mentioned, viz., that the divisions of 
the Eai nation are not so clearly marbed as those of the Limbus. 

To get a full and really correct list of Eai tribes and clans 
would, 1 believe, he impossible, as numbers of fresh elans are 
continually being added. Any peculiarity of manner, speech, 
thabit, is apt to give a nickname which becomes a clan. The fact 
of Hying in any particular district, or marriage into any particular 
clan, often causes the creation of fresh elans. 

AMBOLA. 

Ambole. | S4m. 

AMCHOKE. 

Bunobe. | Haugkem. ( Mangpbatig. | Tanglukwa. 


ATPAHABE. 

BAINGIYE. 


Bdingije* 

1 Neob^le* 

BAOTIWA. 

i Buiod41L 

AmcLoke. 

Biltingpa. 

[STebang. 

B^r^lung. 

Dnngmaii. 

Kewang. 

Bilp^li. 

Hankim. 

Pimgebebang. 

Bokbim. 

Harim^na. 

Hihaduog. 

Buiigcben. 

Katonjeli. 


Buiigcbio. 

KMng. 

Baj^tasg. 

Butangpyer. 

Eemytiiig. 

i SimsoBg. 

Cbinamkbole. 

Kimdim. 

Sangpaug. 

Bes^muu. 

Kowa. 

Sothtiiiga, 

Dibet. 

U^cba. 

faBgkkws. 


K^cbring. 



BM^cha, 

Baratliare. 

Bi jahi, 

Bir^jacba. 

Bojonclia. 

Buebin^mclia. 

Bnia^ciia. 

Bnmak^Emclia. 

Butep^clilia. 

Chalip^cMia. 

Citamdaclia. 

Cbamling. 

Cbamlingclia. 

Ch^rip^cbba. 

Cbibringgie. 

Barbalicha. 

Dibungcba. 

Dilmlikpa. 

Bilp^cbba. 

Borkalioba. 

Bnngpacbba. 

Gw^piCcba. 

Haideangcba# 

Halesecba. 

Homaicba. 

Harasuncba. 


Oaortoke. 


Cbinamkbole. 


CHAMLIHG. 

Homewacba. 

HoDgdar. 

Kerasingoba. 

Ketesoba. 

Eernpungoha. 

Kolap^cbba. 

Kraich. 

Lapioneba, 

Liko^cba. 

Lipooba. 

Langbocba. 

Maidangcba. 

Malcba. 

Melekungeba. 

Mebr^eba. 

Mennacba. 

Molocba. 

Mompolancba. 

Makumoracba. 

JSTabucbacba. 

Edmrangb^cba. 

Km^mncba* 

Nirp^i. 

Eoman^cbs. 

Palaugmoeba. 

Pitrangoba. 

CHAUBASIA. 

I Hat^bho, 

Saipioba. 

CHINAMKHOLE, 

1 Hangcben, 

Koile. j SIpfcanka. 


bilfabl 


Bokkbim. 

Cbmtokbole. 

EacbenbnB* 


Danwali. 

Kengyougma, 

Mangbabatig. 

i Sowllli, 


Palomocba. 

Pmwbocba. 

Funtep^chba. 

Eadolicba. 

Eakocba. 

Hannocba, 

Easungn^oba. 

E^t^hicba. 

Eatoclia. 

EingaluDgcba. 

Sabmiongoha. 

Sakoramcba. 

Sasarkbali. 

Saterongcha. 

Seralongcha. 

- Silongeba. 
Songdoloba. 
Sougpang. 
Tabre. 

Tabrehungcba. 

Tamub^oha, 

Tbunglingjie. 

Wdllinggricha. 

Watancba. 

Yongcben. 

Yungcbareba. 


I Mopocbo. 


f Kamiiifligka* 


Miikir^m. 

Eatuaiigeba. 
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Cb^Hgcba, 

DUNaMlLI. 

1 Cbuwipatig. 

Cbarangmule, 

Bebatpang# 

Cbokbang. 

Bewipang. 


Hangbang. 

■' .1 

DtfMI. 

Karbu. 

Hajurt!, 

1 E^ngkasnic* 

Holoksa* 

1 E^tk«. 


HlTUWiLI. 

Bakbsibir* 

Plangkim. 

Cbora. 

Harjitar. 

Bbunkhup. 

Haugsing. 

Oanra. 

i Kamleb. 


HOOHlTOL. 

Hocb^tol, 

j EimBisigatig. 

Obabuagie. 

Waisdr. 

HEKGWA. 

1 Hengbang. 

Bjildling, 

KlLIHG. 

Jubale. 

Bir^liingie. 

J ubungie. 

Beralneb. 

Kastawas. 

Chuchimile^ 

Latos. 

Bbanragaole. 

Lomarija. 

Bimile. 

M aikbawas. 

'Em: \ 

Makekra. 

Halakso.. ' ■ 

Mfooale, 

Hangkula. 

Mulaka. 

Hangkraxj. 



EiPIliE, 

Mewabatjg^ 

* KIMDUTO. 

KinKlniig. | Sakwa. 

■KOWE. 

.| ■ Howa^kukkur ' 
Sobopbo, 


Langwem# 

mko. 

Pangwa. 

Waipang. 

S^tma. 

Wolukhpa. 


Lengmik. 

Pangpliu. 

Sampuktar. 

Sdogsun. 


I Saimalunggang. 


I Ilungbang. 

Pararns. 

Payati. 

Phalles. 

Pulali* 

Eapeba. 

Ratdali. 

Teptali. 

WdpobaH, 


I;, 



BaMkbaiig, | 

Kumm, 

K^inge, 

Pilmonge* 


KubitL’ 

Pup^cbos. 

Bikbang, 

MantaibuBg. 

Einbang, 

Bokbang., 

Mopocho. 

Bnbiti. 

Ckaeharlung. 

Hdchin. 

Knkiipa, 

Ckamiing. 

Hager ^bung. 

Saetis, 

Cbaripa, 

Haw^oebon# 

S^ji. 

Okaktalns* 

Pankere. 

Saprimg, 

Godnboj. 

PeliBangie. 

Satang. 

Hoberroia. 

Pidimo. 

Sotaugie, 

Hocbatoi. 

PIdisai. 

Tdlmoba. 

HoBgelu. 

PiMmat. 

Tbetos. 

K^twdra,; ' 1 

W^I4kam. 

LIHGEIM. 

' Langdappa. 

Tomnam. 

Pakm^clia. 

1 .Bijbansa. ' 


LIHaTEP. 

CkiktaBg* i LiBgtep. j Ptiliing. 

j; Sa.BgwjIrekemg^^. 

A1&. i 

LOHOEON. 

LarDpi-asong- 

Tingwa. 

Debden. 

MangdeBwa. 

.'..v/^YangkroBg*': 

Hedangisa. 

HewabaBg.: ■' ' ' j 


Kaiasong# 

Kabitis. 

HiOHAEINa 

1 PaiMtia. 1 

1 E^gu» 

at. 

HIGHALL 


Beb. 

Handesaiv 

1 EaBd^ik 

Gelarcba* 

Ealecba.. ■■ 

1 Secbdoba. 

Babinge# 

KAWiHANG.: 

Begtob . \ 

Kalcbawa. 

Cbaiabang. 

Debcbasg* 

Lenda 

Gbalp^cbawa. 

Eetra. ^ 

SaBaew^ 

TemoBra. j Te»ga. 


PANGLUN. 

Eittkwrai. 
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Crhasaja. 


Ba»gdel. 


Kamexsa. 


Bajek. 


B^haluk. 

Bill. 

Chamlkg, 

Ckedapi. 

Damrewa. 

B^mraDg. 

Dilpali* 

Pumangcha. 

Dumipnng. 

Dtimrebnng. 

Hach^mora. 

Hadikung. 

Hirabang. 


Bdr^kug* 
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PTJMlEHANa. 

HaTiraxna. 

Mitdhang. 

Borihang. 

Yangdubang. 

EAKHALL 

1 

RALDOCHA. 

I 

BAPCHiJiI. 
Pathoje. 

RUNGDALI. 

I 

SAMSONG. 

Sabp^cbba. 

SANGPANG. 

Hnwatimtang. 
Hnngchangmara. 
K^xtamoka. 
Kholap^chha. 
Kipatte. 
Mulmbaugelia. 
N^mnuliangclia. 
New^hatig. 
Panglunge. 

Pittrang. 

Pokreli. 

Fu^laag. 
Badakosaag. 

Yaagkim* 

SAWAliL 
1 Kirndnagi- ■ 


Tongmalnng* 

Walibnlianga 


Hlcbmoga'. „ E^kbidli* 


Baldooha. 


Dungm^cba. 


Ban^. 

Eandocba. 

Eawili. 

Rowangkam, 

Sdm^rang. 

S^msagemba. 

Takreba. 

Tammangeba. 

ToELxepubarMlikbi: 

Tonrep^cbba. 

Wakobali. 

^Wimasiiig* ' 


BSwalii 


SEBALOTQCHA. 


Biraolia* 


Plomdolia. 


Bdos^lL 


Cliaripa, 

Ciitingkdin. 

B^mraog. 

JDemar, 

Gariba. 

Hadikamcba. 

HaBgecbie. 

HangkechuD. 

Haopale* 


Easdra. 


Ckarkhole* 

Ckiktang* 

Eyokhang, 

■HaBgiaa*; 

Iluxigbasg. 

Kdkim. 

Kamenbang, 

Koijmagwa* 

Kokwdli, 


Mkekowa. 

iakphewsi* 


SIALJOHG. 

Tttitiiigia* 


sotahg. 

Kaopdekha. 

TULUm 

Hasticka. 

HoiAlkn, 

Karliag. 

Langnackio. 
Lanna BeosalSng, 
Lofldli. 

Ltickir, 

Moipa. 

Moksumcka. 

Ndmckimichun. 


2^^arckicku2i, 

Paracki. 

Bairn ut 

Rimdunge. 

Semmucke. 

Sialjeucka. 

Sieljang. 

Tekala. 

Wakdm. 

Wayangcha. 


WAmm. 


i &dwdkaBg. 


(Sr 


yakka. 

Kongoreiig. 

^umeka. 

Kumki. 

Kyackung, 

Ryakim* 

liimbiikim. 

kiagka. 

Makropa. 

I Oktokkaa. 

yImbahg. 

f Lenda, 

I NnkheMlngn* 

YokekaopaEj,'.. 


PuiUBg, 


Somme, 
Somyang, 
So.iRrareB,' 
t Pumpahi'a, 
Yangkuiabkn, 
^oyengkang* 
Yungwdi, 


Rangokdwa# 

Tesekkpar* 
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The following are said to be trae Eais, but 
classified either as tribes {sprang) or clans 


Ang^H. 

Angtipe. 

Atabre. 

Atlipabaria* 

Eabatmcha. 

Eagbahang. 

B^kunga. 

Bamleangie. 

Bdingdele. 

Barlos. 

Bonom. 

Eontbarma. 

Brankelso. 

Buobana. 

Ch^mrasi. 

Changcba. 

Ch^ra. 

Chatpabang* 

Cbaur^cba. 

Cbatirasi* 

Cbibang, 

Cbilingia, 

Cbinamka. 

Cbokang. n 

Cbongkah. 

Pamling. 

Pikpj^sungle. 

Dingm^b. 

PorpMi. 

Pukbim. 

Ewokbang, 

Oaora. 

Oinmg. 

Crirungp^cbba. 

Haidibutba. 


Hangkang. 

Hangsang, 

Hedangna. 

Homodimcba. 

Homelung. 

Horongpaobha. 

Hospucba. 

Icbingmewa. 

Imole. 

Jirung. 

Jitsali. 

Jubingeb. 

J ubulia. 
Kabang. 
Karang. 
Karmiie. 

K^si. 

Eengyung. 

Kesange, 

Eheresancba. 

Kbewa. 

Ebimole. 

Kbowali. 

Kuasancba. 

Kulung, 

Kulungp^cbha. 

Kumbiyakka* 

Kuoptong. 

Kurdacba. 

Lamsong. 

Lankawi. 

Limruki. 

Linkiin. 

I Longaba. 
j Lulaug* 


Lungun. 

LangwL 

Macbem^re. 

Madbebang. 

Magribang. 

Maikam» 

Makp^lL 

Malekumcba. 

Malepung. 

Maniya. 

Manjicbao. 

Maydbang. 

Mebring. 

Mogne. 

Moksumcba. 

Habucbor. 

NaduBg. 

Eimbocba. 

B^mdung. 

Hardaucba* 

Necb^li. 

Nikun. 

! Ninambauncba. 
Ninaucba. 
Homabang. 
Paderacba* 
Palangrdltku. 
Pangifu. 
Pangwi. 

Parali. 

Pburkeli. 
Pilmang. 
Plembocba, ^ 
Potauga. 
Puiungbang, 


have not yet been 

Hangrisa. 

Eapungcba. 

Kegalauncba. 

Hocbingacba« 

Kokon. 

S^blateng. 

Saiyop^cbba, 

Sakurmi. 

Samsong, 

Sangsoi. 

Sal^eho. 

Sbopeng* 

Sialjong, 

Siptangia^ 

Sotangia. 

Sukkim, 

Songdele* 

T^mricg. 

Tangabaog, 

Tangbuab* 

Tb^mmi. 

Tuila. 

Turcban. 

Tuya. 

Ulumbang# 

Umuie. 

Utep^ehba. 

Waidenbang. 

Waitpaiig* 

W^aka. 

Yankarang* 

Yautambpa* 

Yungcb^r* 
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Chapteb IX. 

OTHEE EACES OE EASTERN NEPAL. 

: I Sunuwars. 

1. 2. Miimis or Lamas. 


SUNUWAES or SUNPARS, also called MUKIAS, 

The names Sunn war and »?^unpar are said to be derived from 
tbe fact of these men residing either to the west or east of Sun 
Kosi river,'— 

Sunuwar . * West of Sun Kosi. 

Sunpar . . East (or across) Sun Kosi. 

Mukia is the name given by the Gurkha conquerors, and corre- 
sponds exactly with Subah, or fiai, meaning chief. 

The habitat of tbe Snnnwfe is on both banks of the Sun Kosi 
river, but more especially to the west and north and they might 
roughly be described as inhabiting that portion of Nepal which 
lies to the north of the Nepal Valley, between the Gumngs on the 
west and the Rais on the east, with Thibet as the northern 
boundary. 

In appeamnce and physique they very much resemble the ordi- 
nary Magar and Gurung. They are most undoubtedly of Mongo- 
lian descent. 

Their traditions state that they originally migrated from 
Thibet until they reached the basin of the Ganges in India, from 
whence they worked their way via Simraghur into Nepal. 

On reaching the Sun Kosi river they settled on both its banks, 
but more especially in the Dumja or Duluka district on the 
western side of the river. 

One tradition says they left Thibet and reached India md 
Kashmir and the Punjab, whilst another one states that they 
came from Thibet via Assam, across the Brahmaputra, and so on. 

At the time they reached orjeft^ Simraghur they consistedj, so 
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tradition sajs^ of three tribes, the descendants of Jetba^ Maila, and 
Kbancha—* 

1, J etha means eldest brother, 

2, Maila means second brother, 

3, Kliancha means youngest brother. 

The Jetha tribe having crossed the Sun Kosi proceeded north 
until they reached the Jiii and Siri rivers, where they settled down. 

From the Jirikhola and Sirikhola are derived the Jiiiel and 
S Uriel tribes. 

The Jetha branch of the Sun ii war nation was converted to 
Buddhism by the Lislet Lamas, and to this day, but in a modified 
and very lax manner, they adhere to Buddhist rites. 

Hindu influences, however, are making themselves felt, and no 
doubt in the course of a few more years their religious belief will 
consist of a judicious mixture of the least inconvenient precepts of 
both religions, with an outward show of preference towards the 
Hindu form. 

1. Jeiha . — The descendants of the Jetha tribe are divided into 
ten tribes which are collectively called the Das Thare, and are said 
to consist of the following 


Jetha. 

Suinu. 

Jirieb 

Simame. 

ICrelu. 

Suriel. 

Mobria. 

Than 11. 

Pabaria. 

W^ngdi. 


The Das Thare for the sake of convenience may be still called 
Buddhist, and they are distinctly in the minority now as compared 
to the Barah Thare. 

This is probably due to conversions bi'onght about owing to the 
increased privileges which are accorded to the followers of the more 
favoured religion. 

S. Maila,-^T\iQ descendants of Maila remained in the country 
about the Sun Kosi river, but mostly on its eastern bank. 

This branch of the Sunn W&s was converted by Brahmans to 
the Hindu religion which they to this day more or less profess. 

They were, however, denied the sacred thread,— 

Their birth and death ceremonies are conducted by Opadhia 
Brahmans. ; 

Collectively the Maila branch are called the Barah Thare, and 
are said, to have the same habits, customs, etc., as the Magars and 
Gurungs. 
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In tbe Nep4l are to be found a number of Sunuwar 
soldiers, but they mostly belong to the Barah Thare branch 

The Magars Gurungs, and SunuwSrs are often called in Nival 
Duwa hand., “tvvo bound together » and sometimes “Okhar 
Pangro, ‘ JValnut and chestnut/’ the intention beino- to 

convey thereby that they are as closely related as one nut to 
another. ^ - 

The Bdr^h Thare Suuuwdrs’ birth ceremony is carried out as 

.\±ollow,s . 

tie mother is 

called Sutikah, and, being considered unclean, she is forbidden to 
eat or drink with any one else. 

On the eleventh day a ceremony called '' Naivarau ” corre- 
spending, with our christening takes place ; and the Opadhia 
Brahman gives a name to the child. 

• another ceremony takes place, which 

®eans to “feed with 
exactly the same as is carried out by Gurkhas as 
described at Chapter pag*© 64, 

The marriage eeremonks of the Bdrah Thare Sunuwars is again 

_ No Baiah Thare Sunuwai- can marry a Das Thare Sunuwar or 

Vice versa. 

2 , The descendants of the Khancha branch set off ^o 

the south-eas and are said to have assimilated themselves to such 
a degree with the Rais that they have practically been absorbed 
into and form a portion of the same. ^ sorbed 

It shodd be noticed that whilst the Das Thare tribes are still 
only ten in number, owing to the absence of caste iu Buddhist 
lehgion, those of the Baiah Thare are very numerous. 

Bor the sake of convenience the tribes of each division are now 
shown, with such few elans as I have found out after much trouble 
The Sunuwars have very few prejudices, and until married 
will eat and driuk equally with Magars, Gurungs, Limbds,and Rais. 

After marriage even they only di-aw the line at “dhalbhat” 
(see chapter on Gurkhas at page 72). 

The Sunuwars m appearance greatly resemble the ordinary 
a^ar or mung as already mentioned, and would seem very 
desirable lads to enlist. ^ 
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From personal observations I am led to believe that Sunuwars 
are closely allied to Magars^ Gurangs^ and Eais, with a touch of 
the Thibetan. 

In the following list no doubt several clans are shown as tribes, 
and many tribes are also shown twice, once under their Khashura 
name and once in Sunkura. 

The whole list is very incomplete and probably very inaccurate, 
but I have had very few opportunities of verifying the same, and 
only experience can give a more complete and accurate classifica- 
tion: — 

Bdr&h Thare Sunuwdrs, 


Angwach^a. 

Jenti. 

Pirtiw^l. 

Bagalekidiba. 

J espncbba. 

Prdg^obha. 

Bamnayata. 

Jiticbba. 

Prapcba;g. 

Bar^cha. 

Karmaeh. 

Priticbba. 

IJare. 

Katicbba. 

B4picbha. 

Barmaehha. 

Eatilich, 

Rdlr^cb^ba* 

Bigia, 

Ki^ba. 

R^wacbba, 

Boasuchha* 

Kijow^r. 

Risich, 

Br^hmiliehha. 

Kinticbba. 

Rudicbba. 

Bromlicbho. 

KMducbba. 

Rupd^obba. 

Bujicblia. 

Kormocbba. 

Sahpr^Ii. 

CMpp^tiohha. 

Kyabbocbha. 

Sabraebba. 

Ch^r Thare. 

Eyongpotichba. 

Saipulie. 

Chhopatti. 

Lacbpi^H. 

Sanpracbba. 

Chiaba, 

Lakacb. 

SbusbicbRa* 

Chaichba. 

L^kacbawa. 

Siochul. 

Chuiticbha 

Lasptfobba. 

Sucbba. 

Chungpatti. 

j 

Su'thbba* 

Barkhali. 

1 Linbocbba. 

Suydcbulnng. 

Dasiicbha. 

Liokiebba. I 

Tangkereba, 

Debb^oblia. 

! Lokke. 

Tapaj. 

Digercba. 

Loijgku. 

Tariieb. 

Diiiecbba. 

Ltiiigkucbha. 

Tboklaebba. 

Durbicbba. 

Nab^si. 

Tboloebba. 

Garaebba. 

Namtelicb. 

Thximncbba. 

Gn^w^cbba. 

J^^oebba. 

Tokucbba. 

Guticbba. 

Noplicbba. 

Tungkucbba* 

ETalawalichbawa. 

Obnde. 

Tungriicb, 

Halw^cbba. 

P^rgacbha. 

Tusiichba. 

HamdllL 

P^rgb^ll 

Taktacbba.. 

Eow^li. 

Pbatieb. 

Y^t4 

Jftspucbba, 

Pbewaliebba. 



Lilami Kbasirarft foy X»iaaoeha Sunk ur 
SagtfiSli io. SafepriiChha do. 

Fiyliwiil do* ■ Fargft lia d«% 
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Das Thare 8mtuwdrs» 


Jiriei. 

Krelii. 

Mobria* 

Pabitria. 


Oorupbiie. 

Jetburapbile* 


Cbieb, 

Jobo. 

Karmacbba. 
liaw^. ; 
Maolicbha. 


BIrIhthaee Clans. 
imckcha {Clam)* 


Jenti {Clans)^ 

Nabaphilieh. 

Kawaehha, 

Pritiohba. 

Papa. 

Sawachha. 


Suinti. 

Siin^me. 

SureL 

Pbana. 

Wanffdi. 


M-iskepbite. 

Nabasojpbite. 


Tankunch. 

Turasucb. 

Wacbpoli. 


LMiochhm or LUdmi (Clans), 

I Tiabungifl. 


Bakali. 

Bame. 

Bamana. 

Cbitowli. 

Qarshi. 


Ydtd (Olans)» 

Grdmsmg, 

HomalL 

Kb^sa. 

Nam^recb* 

Pacbeibafci, 


Pak^I©. 

Piwakliee. 

Surkeli, 


m2 
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MURMIS^ ALSO CALLED LAMAS oh TAMANGS^ ISHaNGS 

OB SAINGS. 

The Murmis have the following* tradition regarding their 
origin. Once npon atime three brothers, by name Brahma, Vishnu ^ 
and Mahesur, went out shooting. All day long they wandered 
about the jungle, but saw no deer nor game of any kind, until 
they suddenly came across a Gauri Gai'^ or cow bison* 

Vishnu killed the same with an arrow, and all three being tired 
and hungry the^r prepared to get the carcase ready for food. 
Having skinned the animal, and having extracted the bowels, 
Mahesur as the youngest brother was given the latter to wash in a 
stream which ran close by. Whilst Mahesur was washing the 
bowels in the stream, Brahma and Vishnu cooked the meat on a 
fire and prepared it for food, with salt and spices, and then divided 
it into three equal portions, one for each of them. 

When the meat was ready to eat Brahma said to Vishnu : ^^Oh, 
brother, this is cow^s meat and we cannot therefore partake of it/^ 

Thereupon Brahma and Vishnu each hid his share* 

When Mahesur returned from having washed and cleaned the 
intestines, Brahma and Vishnu both said: We have eaten our own 
shares of meat, being very hungry, but here is yours all ready, so 
eat it now and be strong. 

Mahesur thereupon eat his share in front of them, after which 
Brahma and Vishnu showed their concealed shares, and abused 
Mahesur for having partaken of cow^s meat. 

Mahesur thereupon became very angry and struck both his 
brothers with the intestines, some of which clung round the 
shoulders of Brahma and Vishnu, and which accounts for the 
wearing of the sacred thread. 

Prom having eaten cow^s meat Mahesur was degraded socially, 
and hence cow-eaters like the Murmis are followers of his. 
The Murmis say that Narayan/^ " Bhaguwan,^’’ that is, God, 
created the three brothers : Brahma the eldest, Vishnu the second, 
and Mahesur the youngest, and that from Mahesur are descended 
the present race called Murmis or Llm^s. 

Mahesur intercedes to,^ God- for the Mmas and is therefore 
their patron saint. 
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Hamilton writing in 1819 says; — 

The Miirmis or Lamas are by many considered a branch of 
Bhntias. 

« They have such an appetite for beef that they cannot abstain 
from oxen that die a natural death, as they are not now permitted 
^ to kill the sacred animal. ' 

The Gurkhali by way , of ridicule call the Murmis ^ Siyeoa 
Bhiitias/ or ^ Bhutias who eat carrion.^ 

follow the profession of agriculture, and of carrying 
loads, being a people uncommonly robust.'^^ 

Most of Sir Bir Sham Sherds coolies on shooting trips are 
Murmis. 

The Murmis or Lamas are divided into two great divisions 

1. Barathamaug, 

2. Atharajat. 

The Barathamang are the pure Murmis and they claim de- 
scent direct from Mahesur, and are considered socially superior to 
the Atharajat, but only slightly so, and only amongst themselves. 

The Murmis show in a marked manner that they come of 
Mongolian stock. In fact they probably are nothing more or 
less than a Thibetan tribe whose ancestors wandered into Nepal. 
Ancient history would seem to point out that they were the original 
inhabitants of the Nepal Valley, but that after aeertam lapse of 
time they were conquered by some other races who subjected them to 
many indignities, and made practically slaves of them, forcing 
them do all the hard labour, such as tilling fields, carrying loads, 
hewing wood, ete., etc. 

To escape this, numbers wandered away into Eastern Nepal, 
and settled there. 

Intermarriage, or anyhow connection with other races for 
ages, has had the natural effect of giving to what was probably 
a pure Thibetan tribe, a certain foreign strain which can be 
traced in the appearance of almost every Murmi nowadays. 

,To this day other races in Nepal look upon Murmis as Bhutias, 
and I have myself heard a recruit 'return himself as a Bhutia 
Murmi. 

There is no doubt that many Thibetans and Lepchas have 
been admitted into the Murmi. nation as members of the same. 

... .,^Being,,,,.m,erely. ...Thibetans there was no such thing^ as caste. 
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amongst the Murmis in olden days, and although prior to the 
Gurkha conquest the Murmis were divided into Barathamang 
and Atharajat, nevertheless there was no social difference between 
them. 

Prior to the Gurkha conquest the Barathamangs and Atharajat 
eat and drank together and intermarried. 

The term Atharajat was given in those days to the progeny of 
a Murmi with any foreigner, merely as a distinctive name for a 
mixed breed, but it in no ways caused any sociat superiority or 
inferiority. This breed, although of mixed blood, was accepted 
into the Murmi nationality without question and enjoyed all the 
privileges oE any other Murmi. 

But with the Gurkha conquest and the consequent influences 
brought to bear, many changes have taken place, and are doing so 
more and more, and the line drawnbetween the Barathamang 
and the Atharajat is much more strongly defined now, and no 
doubt fifty years hence the rules which exist at present regarding 
social customs, marriages, etc., will have undergone still greater 
modifications. 

In this book the peculiarities of the Murmis will be discussed 
as they actually exist now. 

The national name is Murmi or Lama or Thamang, Question- 
ing men of the race would be as follows:— 

What is your name ? « Narbir. 

What are you ? , Murmi, or Thaman^, 

What Thamang ? , Barathamang or Ath^rajjtt. 

What Barathamang? , Ghising. 

What is your Idpat ? . Taljnn. 

llie Barathamang is divided into a large number of tribes. The 
Atharajat into three only, (1) Gothar, (2) Narba, (3) Sangri, 

A Barathamang cannot marry any of the Abii&'ajat except the 
Narba, and then only if the Narba^s ancestors have been pure 
Narbas for three generations, 

Barathamangs can eat all and every kind of food with Narbas, 
They can also eat all kinds of food with Gothar and Sangri, but 
with the one exception of dhal and rice. 

Before the Guikha conquest there were no restrictions of any 
kind, and Barathamangs and Atharajats could eat all and every 
kind of food together. 

In certain cases the illegitimate progeny of Barathamangs 
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with Atliarajats have been and are promoted into the former, but 
in most they remain in the lower grade, namely, Atharajats. 

No Barathamang can marry into his own tribe, but with afew 
exceptions he can marry into any of the other tribes of the Baratha- 
mang. 

A Ghising, for instance, can marry any Barathamang, except 
Ghisiogs, Giabas, Los, and Lopehans. 

A Mokthan can marry any Barathamang, except Mokthans, 
Mikehans, 8iangdans, and Thokars. 

Originaliy the Barathamangs were divided into twelve tribes 
only. The following are said to be the original ones : — 


Baju. 

BaL 

Dumjan. 

Ghising. 


Gi^bi£. 

Gole. 

Mikohan. 

Mokthan. 


Pdkrim. 

Si^ngdan, 

Thing. 

Yonjan. 


Nowadays there are a very milch larger number, a list of 
which is given further om 

A curious point about Murmis, whether of the Barathamang 
or of the Atharajat, is that there are no dans. Each man can 
only give his tribe. Thus, Ghisings and their lawful progeny 
remain always Ghisings, and Ghisings only. 

There are no elans of Ghisings* 

Some of the Barathamang tribes, however, have what thay call 
kipats,^^ viz.s original homes.* 

The first and original home of the Ghisings is said to be Tal- 
Jnn, but as they increased in numbers, the Ghisings spread out 
and formed other homes ; thus we find the Modi, Tilbung, etc. These 
again formed fresh homes for themselves as they increased in 
numbers, but they are not to be considered as subdivisions or 
clans of the Ghisings, but merely kipats ** or places of residence. 

Thus a Taljun Ghising is merely a Ghising residing in Taljun, 
or descended from a Ghising resident of Tal jun, and he is in 
every respect neither more nor less than any other Ghising, whether 
a resident of Modi, Mirgie, Tilbung, or any other ^"kipat/* and 
he therefore cannot marry any other Ghising, 

A pure-bred Barathamang will always be able to give his 
^""kipat, ** and hence to find out whether any man really is what 
he represents himself to be, I give further on all such kipats 
•as I have been able to; find. 
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The Atharajat, as already mentioned^ are divided into three 
great tribes: — 

1. Gothar. 2. IS'arba. 3, S^ngri. 

There are no subdivisions to these. 

1. The Gothars are the progeny of Murmis with 

Brahmans, Chettries, or Thaknrs, As long as one of the parents, 
either the father or the mother, was a Murmi, and the other a 
Brahman, Chettri, or Thakur, the progeny becomes a Gothar. 

In olden days (prior to Gurkha conquest) the progeny of 
Murmis with IChas became Gothars, but since the conquest they 
are called Khattris. 

A Narba is the progeny born of intercourse between Murmis 
and NewarSo As long as one of the parents was a Murmi and the 
other a Newar, the progeny becomes a Narba. 

A Narba who can prove his descent for three generations from 
pure Narbas can marry into the Barathamang. 

A Sangri is the progeny of a Murmi with Magar, Gurung, 
Limbu, Rai, or Sunuwar* 

As long as one of the parents was a Murmi and the other one 
of the five classes mentioned, the progeny becomes a Sangri. 

The Narba has the highest social standing amongst the 
Atharajat, and ranks nearly equal to the Barathamang. 

Very good recruits can be obtained from the Murmis as far 
as physique goes. The Barathamangs are much the most numer- 
ous. 


Amdrdjat Murmis* 

1. Gotbar. j 2. Narba. | 3 . Sangri, 

Bdrdtkamctng Murmis* 


Baja* 

Bal. 

Baltong (promoted from Atb4- 
rajat), 

Blan, 

Bomjan. 

Cbapenkor (promoted from Bbotia) 
Cbami (probabb^ Jumi). 

Baon. 

Bongba, 


Biimjan, 

G^mdem '/(promoted, :froiii^',',AtM'*; 

rijat), 

GMsing. 

Qim* 

Gian, 

Gole. 

.Oom^den," '■ 

Oongbs. 

■■Graadaa» 
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Hopthen, 

"Jimba. 

Jongan (promoted from Atba- 
rdjat). 

' Jami, 

Klianikor (promoted from Bhotia). 
Kbiungba. 

Kitnng. 

Kolden. 

Lamagonjn. 

J^amakhor. 

' -LO. ■ : ■ 

Lopcban. 

Xtnngba* 

Mdirnumba. 

Mekchan, 

Moktang. 

Neki *) ])romoted from Atha* 
Nesur ^ 

The following are the few * 
find : — 


f ' Bakrim. 

Palchoke, 

Bumbba. 

SJaarbakbor (promoted from 
Bhotia). 

Si^ndag. 

Smgar. 

Singdan, 

Songden, 

Siaiigbo. 

Tonwaira \ promoted from Aibd- 
Toisien J rfjat. 

Thing. 

Tbokar. 

Titung. 

ranbab (promoted from Bhotia) 

Waiva. 

Yoiijan. 

'kipats " I have been able to 


Hebiing. 

Bbisil. 
Karja, 
Mirgle* ■' 


Barkbdni. 

Bhoja. 

degdm, 

■Wman./' 


Dabding. 

Bawd* 


Bhomjan Kipats, 

I Ndmlang. 
GMsinff Kipats, 


Modi. 

Kdbja. 

Pbetali. 


Tdljn. 

Tilfcong, 


Mohtanq Kipats, 

Marga. 

Markbdni. 

Pbasku, 

PoptL 

Yonjan Kipats, 

I Pulbung 
I Eisangn# 

Palehoka Kipaf, 


Bite. 

Tbapkan* 


Siangbo. 
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Chapter X. 

LIST OE TBHSILS AND VILLAGES OE 
CENTRAL NEPAL. 


BAGLUSG. 

Villages helongingto Bdglung TehsiL 


Bickigdon, 

CbunkkoM. 

Jingkani. 

B^gbing. 

CktipkkoM. , 

Jinia. 

Balewa, 

CknsukhoH. 

Jumla. 

Baikofc. 

Damek* 

Kakare and Kaigia. 

Bailia. 

Bajman, 

Kakre. 

Bdnga. 

D&ngnam* 

Kaleri. 

Bdngdiik* 

Dangsing, 

Kamire. 

Bankewa. 

Barbing. 

Karadi. 

Banskhark, 

Darmij^* 

Karagaoa. 

B^nskkola. 

Deoralk 

Keb^ng. 

Banung. 

Dkadawa. 

Ehabre. 

iBdrak. 

Dh^r^pdni. 

Khdr&hinl, 

Batale. 

Dkarm. 

Kidngsi, 

B^tckigdon. 

Dkob4. 

Kimle. 

Bh^gkemiti. 

Dkottkam# 

Kitini. 

Bbalkot. 

Drabdi. 

Korddnra. 

Bk^nkhola. 

DrdmkhaDi 

Kotg^on. 

Bhimpokhrd. 

Pagdm. 

Kujibang. 

Bliima. 

Gair^gston. 

Knn^k^nra. 

Bim^kot. 

Gajm’i. 

Kundle. 

Birkot* 

Galkot. 

KnrjX 


i Ghanrung. | 

Lakdnk 

Bokkarni. 

Ghara. j 

Lama, 

Bokiamdi 

Ghi. 

Ldmagaon. 

Boksing. 

Ghiring. 

Leb^ng. « 

Brangja. 

Go^ran. 

Lespdir. 

Bar^kot 

Goera. 

Logum, 

Bur^tkok* 

Gtirjd. 

Lopre. 

Okakckake* 

Gurangdi, 

Lilgbon. 

Cbdkare. 

Halwa. 

Mabata, 

Chanderkot. 

Hila. 

Majakwrnwa*,;,'' 

Ckimkkcia, 

HMngi,-.. ■ 

Majkot, 

Ohioribot. 

HusHiig. 

Maija. 

Okouban. 

f noting.. 


Choras. ! 

EsMm» . ri'" 

faring. 

Oknniamur^. i Jkulbing. 1 
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Moliatc. 
Moring 
■ , 
Mum. 
Nayagaon. 
Nep^ni. 
Nigdilp^ni. 

Niudechaur. 

Niskot. 

Niskun. 

Nisi. 

Ou^kot. 

Pad^mi. 

Pagdar. 

Pakdow^r. 

Palkd. 

Palpalichb^p. 

Par^bdlng. 

Pdlod^nr^, 

Pat^iv 

Patlekhefe 

P^ticharft , 

Phang^. 


Alutar* 

Amdani’a. 

i.rkbol8. 

BachkpJtar. 

Balihok. 

Bauspani. 

Bbansar. 

Bhirkuna. 

Einikot, 

Bising. 

Chanckil. 

Ciiandoli. 

Cbdptliar. 

ObbanuBg. 

l}dar%aoa. 

DbSBBBg. 

Bbammp^iaL 

BbenrL 


^AOthUNQ-^continued, 


Piung# 

PurtibaDg. 

Raikbani. 

Raipur. 

E^kbu. 

Rauebe. 

Rangsiug. 

Rasa. 

Rasdd^ng. 

Rastal. 

Eatnecbatir. 

Eego. 

Resi. 

Eukum. 

Eunm^. 

Sabit. 

Sakind^nr^. 

Balisa. 

S^ngekot. 

Sarbnd^nri. 

Samtdr. 

Sber^. 

: Sidedliot. 


Sikdi. 

Sikba, 

Silkot, 

Siltumg, 

Simdb®r£ 

Sirukbaik. 

Sirseni. 

T^ka. 

Tam^n. 

Tamr^n 

TangU 

T^nkot 

Tev^si. 

Tbdk. 

Tbalkofc. 

Thalimg. 

Tbanth^p. 

niabar. 

Titeni. 

Tifcing. 

Torikbola. 

tJnd^. 

Wakli. 


bandipur. 

Dorl^ma. 

Drongcliung. 

Gamra. 

Garg^on. 

Gaz^^t^ri, 

Gib^stbok. 

Gisitbok. 

Giring. 

Hilekbark. 

Huslang. 

Jaharg^on. 

Jalw^Bg. 

Kacbdp. 

IMcba. 

Kalen. 

Kartop. 

IColak^Bi. 

EaBUBg. 


Matr^. 

Mirliirg. 

Mobore. 

Mucb^k. 

N^haju. 

Naiagte. 

Naram. 

Nibuapari 

P^cbtbar. 

Pakathok. 

Palteng. 

Parung. 

Pipaln^M. 

E^mkot. 

Sebring. 

Sinip^Bi. 

Sun^kot* 

Ttek^. 

Thapre. 




Tinang. j 

BANDIFUE — contimed, 

1 Umcbok. 

1 Yamcbok. 


W^kle. 

1 

Amildung. 

bhibkot/ 

Oainsing. 

Magem. 

Artal, 

Gircbat. 

Malagiri. 

Arnkhark, 

Gobrebota. 

Malingkot* 

Atthar. 

Guardi. 

Mobore. 

Bajdak 

Gurbal. 

MugraoL 

Baleo. 

Gurdtodi. 

Kamjakot. 

Baii^re. 

Huk^td^nr^. 

Nayagaon. 

Bar^g^on* 

J^rpandanr^. 

Paugiung. 

Bardanra. 

Jepund^nra. 

Patra. 

Bdlrle. 

J^long, 

Bangbbang. 

Bhalaadtoa. 

Jbauri. 

B^na, 

Bndipur. 

Jogitbum. 

Rabu. 

Chahto. 

Elilcbe. 

Rapakot. 

Ckaigmi. 

Kdifald^niA. 

RastaU 

Ckainpur. 

Kalku. 

Ray ale. 

Changsiug* 

Kdium 

Sakbar. 

Jkip. 

Karon SowS,r^. 

Sakbep. 

Chapte. 

KawM. 

Samakofc. 

Ck^pting 

Kebang. 

Samris. 

Gbiaria. 

Kekmi. 

Samiis. 

Cbibang. 

Kbairekot. 

Sankar. 

Cbitra- 

Kiagmi, 

Sapangdi, 

B&nrag^oa. 

Kibung* 

Sailiaii. 

D^nr^kofc. 

Kigb^. 

Sarbor. 

Dbaramp^ni. 

Kijinds. 

Sekam. 

Dbdiring, 

Kilung. 

Sildanra. 

J>Up. 

Kobidim. 

Sirukbark, 

DM^vl* 

Kobdng. 

Surung, 

Durcbung. 

Kokbidi. 

Tarke. 

Gahate. 

Kumirjung. 

Totke. 

Gaondanr^. 

Kutamso. 

Bdessi. 

G^onka. 

Ldlmdanr^, 

Umiunga* 

Giamisoward. 

Balwadanra. f 

BAILAKH. 

Cbolpa. 

KtBimalL 

Bbirkona, | 

Dabra. 

Mlitlker.:; , 

Biansi. | 

Danraga on. 

Kara. 

Cbarkale* j : 

Gitbakot. 

Kbirigiir4 

Cbatikot Gaari* 1 

FAk b^p^ni 

Cbitarkot* Kabreobaur. ! 

iln^bani# 
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DAILAKH — Gontinued* 

Rited^nva. 

T^r^pani, 

Ranikot. 

Simt^. 

Toll. 

Eatikkola. 

Sirpa. 

Weri. 

Rata. 



'■Mil.;;';':; 

GALKOT. 

j Hiima. 

I Tan ter. 

Riga. 

Andhigaoii. ' 

GARHUNG. 

Gbarkofc. 

1. ■■■ ■ ■■ ■ 

Majmare. 

Andhikiioia. 

Cbiruwa* 

Minamkot. 

Aonle. 

D^ngsing. 

Najakark. 

Argba. 

Dbore. 

Pakb^di. 

Arjewa. 

Gabatia. 

, Peku. 

Arungkot. 

Gajuri. 

PeHkot. 

Bajabkot. 

Gaikot. 

Pitle. 

Bajangkot. 

Gar^ngdi, 

Pokw^di. 

Balam. 

Giaja. 

Rangdang. 

Baltbung. 

Gijantis. 

RasikhoH. 

Bangr^ti. 

Gurnngdi. 

Salangkot, 

Banj^ng. 

Gurungg^on. 

Si^lkot. 

Baukatta* 

Jimuwa. 

Sirkot. 

Bar dan ra. 

Kachikot. 

; Sirsekot. 

Barki. 

Kaleri. 

Sorel. 

BarMlung. 

Kaphald^nra. 

Tari. 

Beleba. 

Kapurdi. 

Telakot* 

Belk^kot. 

K^rkikot. 

Tevasi. 

Bkounri^ 

K^takot. 

Tbd^nidanra^ 

Birgd[. 

Limdanra. 

Tbantbap. 

■■Boii're.. ' 

Mad^i. 

Thipke. 

Chap. 

Mabundanra. 

Turkot. 

Gbapkot. 

SKjkot. 

Wegb^. 

Abri. 

GIJBHKA. 

Bardanr^. . 

Bunkot. 

Amdanr^ 

Barp^k. 1 

Gbampdini. 

Ajirkotr 

Baseri. 

Gbantra. 

Arn. 

■'B:at&e.,v 

Gbengle. 

Arwat. 

BetanL 

' Obiaps^. 

Annk. 

Bbabre. 

Cbiiang. 

Bageplni. 

BbifCgnti. 

Cbipliati. 

Balsobora. 

Bbounrlb^rL 

D^nr^g^on. 

Bang^b^ri. 

Birsiug. 

D^nrapani. 

Barb^b. 

Bnbre. 

1 DarbbtL 
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Darling. 

GURKHA — continued. 

Kbarkkot. 

Pdm, 

Deordli. 

Kbopldng* 

Pdsldng, 

Dbansiora. 

Kokea. 

Pausra. 

Dharapdni* 

Knmpnr, 

Phendm. 

Dibling. 

Kusbene. 

Pipallbok. 

Dddnkot. 

Laguwa. 

Pirdjung. 

Fmim* 

Ldku. 

Pokhritbok. 

Gaikhur, 

LamacbdstaiA. 

PoiijaL 

G4imn. 

Ldma. 

Purkot, 

Gajuri. 

Liglig. 

Bdinds. 

Gandrd. 

Limi, 

Rdndgaon. 

Garung. 

I Maebel. 

Saldng. 

Gegricbbap. 

Makaipnr. 

Sallian. 

Genckok. 

Makesing. 

Sekara. 

Gkarnng. 

Manokdmndj 

Sidrtung. 

Gumdi, 

Mdte. 

Silangkot. 

Harme. 

Meldng. 

SinacboT • 

Harpia. 

Mengbn. 

Siranchok« 

Hirkot. 

Miliiin. 

Sirjor. 

Jdnrnng. 

Mirkot. 

Sanjung 

Jdrang. 

Mnkdsing. 

Tdkinng. 

JMr. 

Malabdn. 

Taksar. 

Jiori. 

Nawakot. 

Tdkur. 

Kaijalpani. 

Ka^agaon, 

Tancbok. 

Kaieri. 

Kepdni. 

Tauleebauk. 

Kamebok. 

Oebreni, 

Tunndne. 

Katunje. 

Pairid. 

Udaipur. 

Kbancbok. 

Palba. 

Waihak* 

Kbari* 

Pdkburia. 



GULMI. 


Apun. 

Ambote* 

Amcbaur. 

Arbbakot. 

Arcbanwas. 

Ardew^* 

ArglA. 

Argliathok, 

Arklioie. 

Badanr^. 

Balkot. 

Baitlium. 

Banga. 

Baragbare , 


I B^rleb^s. 
Barsiah. 
B^teebanr, 
B^tlechaur. 
Bhirse. 

Bborel. 

Bkut'uka 

Birkot, 

Biskbark. 

Bokeui. 

BomghI, 

Bnd, 

Bwiiipdr,' ' 


l^tii-athok. 

Cbahare. 

Cbaidpdnir 

Cbandarkot. 

ChMp. 

Ghidpani. 

Chidi. 

Obxdigahu 

Chirigha. 

CM {pur. 

Choegd. 

Dagtinkliifni, 

i Dm. 

i Daidkot. 
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Bar^mkliani. 

Bar bam. 

Dhaireni. 

Dbarampaiii. 

Dbamsikot. 

Bbifp. 

BMt;, 

Bigfo). 

Bigdiro. 

Bhong^. 

BowlejiL 

Bnriam. 

Gahatdanra. 

Oiansing. 

Oborle. 

Giirbakote. 

Gw^di. 

Hiie. 

Hung^. 

Jabuag, 

JaguD. 

Jam ad. 

Jogitbum. 

Johang, 

Juuia. 

KTabrebhat. 

Ediliddnr^. 

K^nicbor, 

KariuL 

Katkiko'.fe. ■ 

Cbecberai 

Arewit. 

Baiskbani. 

BbimkboM. 

Chb^p, 

Barbing. 

Gamir, 

Lungbi. 


G ^JSMJL^^continued* 


K^wole. 

Eerung^. 

Eidim. 

Eongdi. 

L^mk^nrtf, 

Limgh^. 

Litung. 

Lumpek. 

M^jkot. 

Mauhare. 

Mdlakofc, 

Mafciik^nL 

May%^[on. 

Mjnamkot. 

Mobane. 

M obore. 
Motnka. 
Misugb^. 
Muru. 

Nait^L 

Nayagaon. 

Eaydikoai. 

MykoL 

Nidur. 

OkbaldbungiS. 

Olib^iig. 

P^lp^tbok, 

Failing, 

Paralmi. 

Palmi^ 


Pboksing, 

Funkbi, 

Riili. 

Kaj^, 

Rami. 

Rainich bap, 

R^mkani, 

R^ngb^s. 

Rat^mati. 

Raiiisow'^ra. 

Runkba. 

Rnpakot, 

SdgdL 

Sakb. 

Sardi. 

Sdyd. 

Setung. 

Simicbaur, 

Sukor^. 

Tam^ri. 

I T^rabdng. 

; Tbantb^p, 
Thansing* 

Tin Gbaria. 

Torga. 

Tulakot. 

Tiinga. 

Tutang, 

CJlib^ng. 

CJrlemi. 


GUKBAKOT. 

^ Julpila. 


ISMA. 

Gay^bari, 

Hold. 

K^bre, 

Ealeri, 

Earnkot. 

Eateri. 

KiSKI. 

Eagampnr,..' ; 


Mebl£ 

Morg^ng, 

^Eelag^on. 

Net^darling^ 

Powa. 

Purkot, 

I Ribang. 
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EHANCHI, 


Amdfed;. 

Bkanr^kedim. . 

.Lam^tol. 

Arglia. 

Dhor. 

' ’Manb%. ' 

ArjaB, 

Durkota. 

Pitand.fer^Ce 

Aw^L 

Gorlunda. 

Pditle. ■■ 

B^mruk. 

Halde, 

Pokkard^CmC 

B^mskliark,' 

Hansdpur. 

Sakiudb^iirA 

Budaiik. 

Indrek. 

Samani. 

Buraiimara. 

Janni. 

SkkMiir^. 

D^iir£Cgaon. 

Juldan^. 

Sih^r. 


Jura. 

SurkhoM-. 

Dekkoro. 

Kimdto£ 



EUSMA. . 


Bajung. 

GHnruk. 

' Mngdi. 

Balkot, 

Kenga. 

LesboE. 

DurMng. 

Knphilckam. 

S^bit. 

Gendi, 




KUT. 


Ark a. 

1 Harpe. 

Nalesb^ng. 

Bahdlkot. 

Kh^re. 

Puja. 

B^ng^. 

i KhoIseMng. 

Sirb^ng. 

Bitreni. 

j KuddmkhoM. 

Tbamdlii. 

Cbirking. 

1 Leb^ng. 



LAJUNG. 


Hariiickor* 

■ .l^ajagaoB. 


MUSHIKOT. 


.Balia.. 

j Dazakot. • j 

SakiiL , 

BaKa. 

iKudri. j 



NEPll. 


Abri. 

Dlionkathl. 

KiCtix3i{iM- 

Argadim. 

DIijckMp. i , 

J amiria. 

Assar© 

Dumja. \ , 

Jiialkelari. 

Bakr^. 

Durasi. | » 

Ibargaon. 

Baljin, 

Burmija. j 


Bdramiila. 

Peddp, . iKibrfiig. 

Bhinct. 

Gairugo. i j 

Corku- 

Borfo. 

Gajuriper^, j |i 

Coyap^tti. 

GkancbiL 

Garaiigdi#.'- j 1 

iiiiigl©. 

Ckando « 

1 Guaiig. . ’ Maidi. 

Baw^chpk. 

j HfCasidok- . ! Majigaon* 
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■;Manara.' 

2\Iai-iCng.,, 

'Nadkot. 


Adam^ra. 

Aglntig. 

AkMrtbok» 

Altong. 

Amd^ni’fS. 

Amile. 

AndliiariCkliol^, 

Argli£siag» 

Arkkole, 

B^darpur. 


jNBP AL — conHnuecL 
Siartdng. 

Siburi. 

Sika. 


Artbar. 

Gurjd. 

Baglang. 

Jamunia, 

Baldanra. 

KTabilas. 

Barddnra. 

ICabare, 

Barra, 

Kdhnle. 

Biiseii. 

Kakmi. 

Basiiapur, 

Kalian pur. 

Bastar. , 

Kdlku. 

Bbaitbung, 

Kaonli. 

. Bbangara. 

Karkigaon. 

BnsndpTir. 

Kincbit. 

Cildpre. 

Kiristi. 

Cbepdr. 

Koddnra. 

Bading, 

Kolmd. 

Ddnragaonra. 

Lajiang. 

Dannithok. 

Bamchbdp. 

Beorali. 

Ldimicbor, 

Bbaur. 

Lanchia, 

Dopahare, 

Bimia, 

Oaira, 

Limitar* 

Gaya. 

Magarnds. 

Oerku. 

B'laidi. 


NUWAKOT- 


pAlpA.* 

j Bagalid. 

Bagiv^jg. 

B^hadui'pur. 

Baldenggari. 

Baigd. 

BaltbuDg. 

Bandrikdnr^. 

Pdngyng. 

Bangui) g. 

Bdnkd, 

Bansiddnr^* 

Bardchnli. 

BaiAkot, 

Bardngdi. 

Barddnra* 


Sikbdri 

TheU. 

Tishtuag 


Maidision. ' 

ATatikhiSni* 

JNTamclien, 

^ayagaoa. 

Baku, 

Pdtcbok, 

Pokhra, 

Poye. 

Pulkachor. 

Putlikhat. 

P^jwdra. 

Ramkot. 

Sandhikbola. 

Satikoh 

Sirkot. 

Sisdpaai, 

^isnerl. 

Taksar. 

Tarle. 

Tbana. 

< Totke* 


j Barektnng. 
Bdrikot. 
Baxknl. 
BasndpiiF. 
Bdtasar. 
Batase. 
Bajam. 
Beicldnra. 
Bolrta. 
BesagfC. 
Bkajdri, 
Bbangi, 
Bkarek. 
Bbdiroiisio* 
Bhawga. 


“ paps. aW toaoe all TlllaMs nf fT.^ 
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PlLPi — continued. 


Biiirp^Di 

Biiuatung. 

Bhiituke* 

Birkot. 

Bisundaar^. 

Boigka, 

Bolanje. 

Bolipoklir^. 

Borsia, 

Botdkun^. 

Boza. 

Bujdng. 

Balbule. 

Bumgas, 

Baratkok. 

Burikot. 

Ob^Mret 

OMlku. 

Cbaagale, 

Ckapthok, 

Cb^rgbare. 

Cbidip^ni. 

Cbildngdi, 

Cbistniig. 

Cboraku# 

Cborkofe, 

D^nradam. 

B^nr^dion. 

B^nrathoL 

Biasing, 

Bax^mpaud. 

Darg4. 

Barkasing. 

Baw^ri 

Bdyd. 

Beoobuliboia. 

Beogbir, 

Beorilli. 

Deor^litbok. 

Bbabitang. 

Bilung^. 

Bbirkbark. 

Bhob^Cdi. 

Bbolimora. 

Bbiajd. 

Bbustuflg, 


Darcba. 

Durdung. 

Galdo. 

Ganrakot, 

Garkani, 

Gay^tbok. 

Gensingcbb^p. 

Gbamire. 

Gbanpokbrd. 

Gberdi. 

Gbotasb 

Goitban, 

Gokbang^. 

Golip^tai). 

Gopalcbb^p, 

Gorlikbark, 

Gotb^di. 

Gr^ngdi* 

Gumbd. 

Gumra. 

Gurbb^kot. 

Gurungjung. 

Hanjiab^ri. 

Harpiakbark. 

H^tigoanra. 

HekMng. 

Honsilk. 

Huksi^kot. 

Humin.* 

Hunga. 

Hnngi. 

Hu wadi 
Jabbuug* 
Jabk^ri. 

! Jamire. 
Jarbans* 
JarMngdi. 
JebungL 
Jbamraug. 
Jherdi. 

Jhirra, 

Kadhdr* 
Kafalbeasi* 
Kabare. 
Kabseab. ^ • 


Kaleri. 

Kdngxung, 

KiEibds. . ^ 

Karamdi, 

Harambot. 

iCarangbdl. 

Kaxbung# 

Karikot, 

Kebad^nr^. 

Kekldlng. 

Kenarung. 

Kerned^nrd. 

Kertung. 

Ki^mrung. 

Kioddnrd, 

Kiun. 

Kobdri. 

Kokd. 

Kokalcbb^p. 

Koldanr^* 

Kon^ddnr^. 

Koplak. 

Kotla. 

Ku^kot. 

Kad^Bxl. 

Kimapani* 

Kurg4. 

Ktirjdlng. 

Kuslang, 

Ldnkburi# 

L^pe. 

Limdem. 

Limpdta* 

Limtang. 

Itoreng. 

Lumb^s. 

M^di. 

Mdbdk^. 

Majkot. 

M^lagacbi# 

Mangare. 

Manwd* 

Mating. 

Mar ingkot* 
Mdraiddard. 

< Masem. 
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AhP^'^confinned, 

' Pdlundi. 

Sbikarkott 

Mehildh^p* 

Pihald&rS. 

Siabju. 

MewiJbari. 

Pilua. 

Sianddlora. 

'Mitel. . , , 

Pipalcbbap. 

Sidhipani, 

Mobadtod. 

Pipaldanra. 

Sikar' 

Mobore* 

Pokbri. 

Sikdrdanra. 

Morung. 

Pork^nL 

Sildmig, 

Motb^b^ri. 

PostadikboliC. 

SilingL 

Mujung. 

Pototi. 

Silna. 

Musikot, 

Pdng^. 

Siluwa. 

Naobuni. 

Kabds. 

Simalddnra. 

Naber. 

Raldbas. 

Sincbds. 

Maitola. 

Eamobia* 

Siadanra. 

Namid^nriC. 

Kampur. 

Singebds. 

Namta. 

R^ttadti. 

Sirtdng. 

Haram. 

Eimgbd. 

Sidn. 

Naramcbb^p, 

Roid* 

Somre. 

Najagaon. 

Rucbdng. 

Somerdi. 

]l!fay%ari. 

Rnkse. 

SuDgdi. 

HayipatL 

Rulbans. 

Tabnu* 

bTaj^r. 

Rumsi. 

Tdlajerdi, 

^fuwdikot* 

Sdkine. 

Tdltung. 

Okblia. 

Sdlbds. 

Tamas. 

^ab^Qg* 

Saleot. 

Tamasddnri. 

Faklna. 

Salidntban* 

Tdasing. 

Pdktung. 

Samdncbi. 

T^prek. 

Palasardanra. 

SaiDangkot* 

Tdre. 

Pdligb^. 

Samot. 


Paltung# 

Samdnga. 

Tekjor. 

Fdluog, 

SandbuiigL 

Tb^nsil. 

Pangria. 

Saone. 

Tbdp^kot. 

P^tiikot. 

Satbdb. 

Tmghdre. 

Parakthok. 

Sateoti. 

UIddi. 

FfCtan. 

Satigarbi. 

Wdngsij.iiBg. 


Satukol. 

WotdBg. 

Aicuebor. 

PABWADANEA. 

Banspdnb 

Chart bar* 

Bilcbok. 

Bateri. 

Cbindekbark* 

Balkot. 

Batiohotir. i 

Cbistingd* 

Balewa. 

Bazarkot* 

Cbondeld. 

Bdlnglicbok. 

Bidi^ni, 

DailiiBg. 

Bar^Hg. 

Bumlicbok. 

Dakaplndi . 

B^rap^* 

Chdiapar. 

D^Bgsing, 

Batigaon. 


Darawd» 



Deerili ' ' ' 
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Dhaiir^katiB. 

Ldm%aon. 

Fdracbok. 

ritur. 

Lamelung. 

Eamgd;';:, 

Dura* 

Lamjdng. 

Ratanpur* , ; ' 

Dixrsb^* 

Lamtong. 

Sdlburu. 

Gamarchok* 

Lubbung, 

Sdmakok 

Gasepate^. 

Lumgd. 

Sangdi. 

Gemi. 

Lumpex, 

Sangapo. 

GhanpokbrjC. 

Maling. 

Sanjao. 

Gbote* 

Majkbark. 

Siianchour, 

Gobitj. 

/Mirl'amg.' ' ' 

Simle. 

Gbonsi. 

Naotdr. 

Sirapaui. 

H^rigaon, 

Narwal. 

Siringcbob 

Jarkb^n. 

Nawdtbdr, 

Sirseni. 

Jit^. 

Pacbok. 

Sxikiakot. 

Jitakot. 

Pa£rikos. 

Takkia* 

Kdifald^nra. 

Panddnra. | 

Takoun. 

Kalki. 

Panindnkbani. 

I'aadrdng. 

Kareii. 

Pdtie* 

Tapakot. 

Kami. 

PatligMrd. 

Thinsing. 

K^ski. 

Pirajung* 

Tilar. 

Keraonbote. 

Portbok. 

Titdkot. 

Knbli. 

Punia. 

Toksa. 

Kdncbba. 

Purdnkot. 

Ukdri* 

Lakdjung. 

Kdinds. 

piCthan. 


Amare. 

j Belbds. 

Cbidikbola. 

Amiii. 

1 Beteni. 

Chidipdni. 

Aodtkot, 

i Bbangbari. 

' Cbungja* 

Argbdm* 

I Bbansdr. 

j Ddkdkot. 

Arjan* 

i Biansi. 

DarfirL 

Arkba* 

; Bijuar. 

Ddiigindng. 

Arkul. 

} Bijdli, : 

Ddngsdr. 

:: Asurkota 

j Birimkot. 

Darlim. 

Aw^, 

1 Bithrikot. 

Dbanrecbor* 

Baebe. 

j Bitrd. 

j Dhandbiins. 

BfCdam* 

j Buddmdrd. 

; Dhungd. 

Bagcli^Cre. 

i Buicbipe* 

; Dbairkbark. 

Bajang. 

’ Bukeiai. 

I Dlmndii, 

Balkot. 

j Bnnari. 

j Dliarampdiii 

B^ncbkot. 

; Buronld. 

1 Dbobiiig. 

Eandikot* 

j Cbaiba* " ■ 

Dbnngdrkot. 

Bdnskob. 

jChdkldgbdt. 

DliiiiigegarL 

Bardanrv*^* 

1 Cbdlb^ng. ■ 

Dobicbor. 

Bdidng, 1 

1 CbbdtoQ* ■ . ■ . ' 

t Pagdm* 
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FaMmkhiili. 

Gajak'hark. 

GsCmo. 

Gb^m. 

Gowa-iip^ai* 

Goiilkot. 

Gumch^l. 

Htorikot. 

Haram. 

Harcbang, 

Harmaki. 

Hobing. 

Hngam. 

Jalbaiigs 

Jaljalih, 

Jaspur. 

Jimi. 

Jcgikbark. 
Jumrikanra. 
Kabrecboiir. 
Ivairan. 
Karab.' 
Karakbola. 
,.Eate.;v'.„ 
Ivbabaiig. 
■Kbann* , ■ . . ' 
EbuBg. 

'.Kole* 

Koiig^on. 

KucbibsCng* 


BicMi* 

Badsbdb. 

BaHkot. 

Damdirgion. 

BansitTig. 

Beorili. 


Alki-t^r. 


P itJTRAl^^eontinned, 


Kata. 

Parkot*. : 

Eutiebor. 

Purtibatig., ; ; 

MpaL 

Bajiini. 

Libang. 

Rfeli* 

Ligb^, 

RtolikdnrC 

Lnktirbang. 

EdBgse. 

Mabbar. 

Eanikot. 

Macbiu^. 

Baspnr. 

Madhuri. 

Riji. 

Majkot. 

Riing^, 

M^udre. 

SagiB. 

IVHiidrecbhap. 

Sajekot. 

Mdlndrecbonr. 

Sakia. 

Mar^iithana. 

Sakfcnma. 

M^rkhi^b^ng. | 

S^ngbd. 

Mirldng. j 

Sari. 

Moraag. i 

Simalddnra*. 

: Mundanra. 

Siole. 

; Eagar. 

SiripSJni. 

Eaiikot. 

1 Sirpn. 

Nassa. 

Sirni. 

Eayakot. 

Sirpd. 

Niinkbark. 

Sirpar. 

Pakbddi. 

Sirseni. 

Pdngi. 

Siulibdii 3 g« 

Pangre, 

Siure, 

Parikanra. 

j Tapd. 

Pdtlepdni. 

1 Taratdng., 

1 Pbaldnto. 

j Ttmi..;- 

j Pbdta, 

j Udiapur, 

! Pong. 

i.lJma* 

i Pupli 

; Uwagaon# 

PIWANGMI. 

Dew^nkot. 

i LubIcu. 

Dnrdtbok. 

Narkot. 

OanespiiT. 

Hawdkbark, 

Hasrdngi, 

Pd^yiinbdtcbd. 

1 : , 

Rabi^j. 

POKHEA. 



j Argbiiia* 

l.Argb^* 

1 ArmoU 
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Ai’moMdfora. 

Arwa. 

Ast^um. 

Badon. 

BaghiL 

B^lidikoi 

Baidirsing. 

Baiddng. 

Bajadi. 

BaMmdk 

Barba. 

Bdtale. 

Bdtecbour. 

Bbainsigounra. 

Bhuk 

Bijepur. 

Birobo. 

Bii'kot. 

Bispuri 

Boli. 

Branja. 

Cbdble. 

Cbdngle. 

Cbanglung. 

Cbankpur. 

Cbargdon. 

OLetle. 

Cbipli. 

CbisdpdBi. 

Cbitre. 

Dabdag. 

Bdgu. 

Dampus. 

Bangsing. 

Danpos. 

Danra. 

Darawd. 

DdordH. 

Dhduit 

Dbdrdgaon. 

JDbarsing. 

i)bor. 

Bbadnkot. 

Bitarli* 

Uol^aliar©. 


Durtingcbung. 

EikdBg. 

Fuinebok. 

Gardigdon, 

Gaydcbok. 

Gbable. 

G bdcboka 

Gbalel. 

GMnrdng. 

Giabran. 

Gilung. 

Harpan. 

Hdsdpur. 

Hile. 

Hinjakot. 

Jaifcbung. 

Jamire. 

Janjerori* 

Jhdldkot. 

Kdbre, 

Kafalbot. 

Kaire. 

KdjaldaDrd. 

Kdldbdog. 

Kandgdon. 

Kardgdon. 

Kardi. 

Karina. 

Karpu. 

Karputar* 

Kdsbki. 

Kbadirjnng. 

Kbayadurjang. 

Kfailhing. 

Khiiija. 

Eiristl. ■ 

Koiripdni. 

Kolmd. 

Korddnrd* 

Kowli. 

Kniki, 

Kundkanrd. 

Kundandanra. 

Kurd. 

Uh. 


Laraacbanr, 

Lamdgdon. 

Lamasiinwdrd. 

Ldngle. 

Lespal. 

Limi. 

Loang. 

IVIdj.^ 

Makanpiir. 

Mdldgiri. 

Mandanra. 

Maiija. 

Manung, 

Mdnungkot. 

Mdrgbi. 

Mdringsdr. 

M obore. 

Nawnkot. 

Najadanra. 

Eaydgdon. 

I^indidcbaur. 

Okdi. 

Okbaiia. 

Paincbok. 

Pakdhar. 

Paljungtar, 

Pdlpalicbbdp. 

Pdngdnr. 

PaDtbddnrd. 

Pdrlid. 

Pbuieras. 

Pidrjnng. 

Pilang. 

Pokhrd Bazdr* 
Fond bar. 
Punjia. 
Peiraiikot. 
Fnstnm. 

Bdinds. 

Kdlpiu*. 

■Eanisiiwdrd*. ' ■ ' 

■EanJI.".';, 

'■Eaopa, 

"Kastdl*,, 
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FOKWRA’^continued* 

i Sbeugi. i 

f Tamr^ng, 

Rijikur. 

Sbidklung, 

I Tdncbok. 

Riipdikot. .. 

Sidane. 

1 TaDjoli, '■ 

Ruse. 

j Sikd. 

XaBdng, 

Bihit. 

Sidklung. 

Tdnsing, 

Saliugkot. 

1 Biklisb. 

T^ntin, 

Saldinr^. 

Sirkot. 

Tdondio. 

Ballian. 

Sisapdni. 

Tarle, 

Sami, 

Sisne. 

Tapriiiig, 

SandhikboM, i 

Smigle. 

TuMkot. 

Samris. 

Tdk, 

Uleri. 

S^nkbu, 

Tdkle. 

Wtonna. 

Sare. 

Tdkur, 

Ydnjdkot. 

Biriung. 

PYUNG. 

1 Cbisbapdni. 

j Lawtbung, 

Amdaurd. 

RISING, 

Ddmkot. 

Kondi. 

Arcbald* 

Gbarung. 

Kotaidi. 

Baidi, 

Gbiring. 

Newdpani. 

Bajdlgardb. 

Gongoldkb. 

Paltang, 

Cbancbil. 

Gbotb^nb 

Panertbok. 

Cberang^. 

, Gudsldm, 

Pining, 

Chokd . 

Gumdntele. 

Ringkai. 

Daiirakbori, 

; Hnka-Hiika. 

Sab^ndgi. 

D^nt’^ktbok, 

Kakdug. 

Sallidn. 

D0nd. 

Kboke. 

Sifsing. 

Deorali..' ^ ^ ' 

Kild, 



EUKHAM. 


Bdobi 

Edntikot. 

PaleBtatz, 

Bdcbigaon. 

Kiunsbi. 

Edngsing, 

Bard^kot*. 

fCarjd. 

Binke. 

Dbankd. 

Magarkot, 

Bnkam. 

Bdgdm. 

Ndmldng. 

Sapdngdi, 

Gorleobbdp. 

Nidpdni. 

Sowdld. 

Jdibdng. 

Nigdlpdni, 

Tdk. 

KdfalddBid* 

'Nisi, 

Tab^ng. 

Kdlcb©. 

Pdcbi. 

XaBidii* 

Rdukri. 

! Paddmi* j 
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Amdptir#. | 

Hanninan, 

Aneri, 

Heng. 

Arruab. 

Icbok. 

Atbthar. 

Jajarkot. 

B^plii. 

J aljaK. 

Bar^cbok, 

Jamttnia. 

Bar^gaoii. 

J as pur. 

Dading* 

Rbumkh^ai, 

Dajia. 

Kimlang. 

Damacbaur. 

Korb^ng, 

Ddng. 

Kotjbdri. 

Dliorla. 

Kowlia. 

Dubring. 

Lachiinipur, 

Garaba. 

Ldmtimg. 

Gordkot* 

Madanktod. 

Hanppur. 

Marpes. 

SI AN J A 

Adi. 

Dbankofc. 

Aigambi. 

Dbunakot. 

Arcbaur. 

Gaindi* 

Artba. 

Galdo. 

Asare. 

Gardngdi. 

Atbtbar. 

Gardng. 

Bagnung. 

Gemi. 

B^lakot. 

Gudng. 

Bale. 

i Guliang. 

Balg^, ' . . . 1 

Gurunj. 

Balbot. j 

Gurangsing. 

Bangdlra. | 

H ingi. 

Baticbor, j 

Jilang. 

Bbaderpada. i 

Xabre. 

' Bbaisagaonra. .j 

K^ddmi. 

Biiiaogkot. 1 

Kaliari. 

C habere. ' 

Ivamti. 

Cbepti. 1 

Karansurd. 

..Cbiraw^.-, ■: 

Kegmi. 

Dadre. J 

Kbaltia. 

Dangling. [ 

Kildng. 

Daur^kot j 

Eimuddnrd. 

Deor^li# 1 

Kiristi. 

Dewankot. ‘ 

Kolmd. 

TANUNG 

BabMurptir. j 

Bandipur. 

Baisikarka. * 

Bankattd,' . ■ 


Miisikot. 

Phauda. 

Phdrta. 

Phid^p. 

£^mikanra« 

Holpakot, 

Saipur. 

Sakki. 

S^kne. 

SallifCa BaziCr, 
Sanbdis, 

Sank a. 

Sarbang. 

Siriikkark. 

Timilk^nr^, 

Totdbds. 


L^me. 

Mpuli. 

Limdanr^. 

Malangkofc. 

Naj^kark. 

Org^diai. 

Pakd^r, 

I P^tlepani, 

■ [' Pipaltdr. 

I PokbrichlijCpo 
,j R^Bbding. 
Rapu# 
Riserd^nr^* 
Risinge. 

I Riigwa, 

! Salli^n. 
j Sikaia. . , 

I Singarkot*. , 

; Sirbari. 
j Sirtiklaark* 

1 Siiingdi. 
i Talakot. 
j T^ngr&g. ; 
'I'Tkela*;'";": ■■■' 

i^Basaapiir.; , 
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Bazavkot 

T A N UN G—ro 

Gekri, 

Nagrdon, 

BMbgiiti , 

Gmiga. 

Haidar. 

'Boiiboi'., . 

Harkpor, 

■ Najdgaon. 

Cbamakliark. 

JamriiTig. 

Okbaicii. 

Chaiidra. 

Jarbaos. 

Pacbem. 

Cbang. 

Jaspur. 

PdlimaiTing. 

ChaBouiia* 


Ramkot. 

Cliiiapthofe. ' , '.'i 

J ita. 

Rdlamdca^ 

Cliis^pani, 

Jowbari. 

Rawaldaiira. 

Clumemura. 

1 Kafalsom. 

Sal bdj ling. 

Dagiin. 

, Katunjia. 

Sanja. 

liarwa. i 

Kianing. 

Simie, 

Beordii. 

Maniing, 

Sirangd. 

Dbarampdiii, 

Matinr. 

Sunder. 

'Doke. ■ 

Mardngkot. 

Sjano. ' 

Border# 

Ma^akhu. 

Tankot 

Farukd. 

Mewdbari. 

Traiika. 

Gajarkot* , 

Mori a. 

Tulsard.' 

Galikliaoi, 




THAOTHAF. 

BofceiitliaB. - i : ' ^ Ckoioiiiikark. 
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Chapter XL 
EASTERN NEPAL. 

I am told that Eastern Nepal is divided into twelve dis- 
tricts ; but, notwithstanding mj utmost endeavours, I have been 
unable so far to obtain a correct list of the same. 

The following^ I feel pretty positive, are true tehsils 
Bhojpiir. I Ham. 

Dhankota. j Gkaldunga* 

I also believe the following to be tehsils :-«• 

Aisal-Kharka, Charikot, Dinglab, Dulkheb and Obainpur. 

I have also heard the following called tehsils 
Rangeli, Melung, Ramecbap. 

As a matter of fact, it would seem that any town in which 
troops are quartered, under the command of an officer, generally 
not under the rank of Captain, becomes the chief town of the 
district during such time as the troops are there. 

Now, in certain towns troops only remain during the cold 
weather, like Rangeli. 

Numbers of villages would therefore be returned during the 
cold weather as belonging to the Rangeli district, but on the 
advent of the hot weather, and consequent departure of the troops 
to some cooler place, these very villages would no longer be de- 
scribed as belonging to the Rangeli district, but to the town to 
which the troops have been moved. 

A district, therefore, is generally called after the name of the 
town in which the troops are quartered. 

Now, in certain towns, troops remain permanently, such as Dhan« 
kota, Ham, etc., and therefore these are undoubted districts and call- 
ed Dhankota, Ham, etc. As a result of the effect that the climate 
has in the names of certain districts, I may mention that I have 
often had villages given to me during the hot weather in Darjeel- 
ing as belonging to a certain distriet, whilst in the cold weather 
at Purneah these same villages have been returned under a dis-» 
ferent tehsil. 
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To this custom, therefore, is probably due the eonfusioB which 
seems to exist regardiug the names of the districts into which 
Eastern Nepal is divided, and my difficulty in obtaining a ccpwet 
list, 

I may here mention that the districts of Eastern Nepal 
originally numbered, and to this day even Bhojpur and Okalduuga 
are spoken of as Char number and Tin number/^ respect- 
;;ive!y>'; 

The adoption of the English word number would seem to 
indicate that the dividing Eastern Nepal into districts took place 
after our war with Nepal. 

Ilam is Just as often called Kalunga (fort) or Ham Kalnng/^ 

In the following list no doubt a number of villages appear 
under two or more tehsiis, and I am very fully conscious how very 
inaccurate my classification probably is, but 1 think perhaps it is 
best to submit it as it stands, as it will facilitate the researches of 
anybody else who undertakes this work after me. 


AISAL-KHABKA, 


Badeal. 

Dumko. 

Ladaptaksar, 

Baksila. 

Damria. 

Lamidauah. 

Bamti. 

Durmadunga. 

Likkukbola. 

Bangdeal. 

Gkoti. 

Lukbim, 

BanspADi, 

' Giimdung. 

Mababirkbani. 

„ Bawlia. \ 

Gumtar, 

Majuwa. 

Begtaksan . , ' , , 

1 Hargkhola. 

Makpa, 

BMrkharka, 1 

1 Hungcha, 

Mamatim* 

-Bbopsa. 

Ikang, 

Mangtawa. 

Buigati, 

Jemrire, i 

Kebharia. 

Bimg. 

Jiugii, i 

Okbre, 

Butbo* 

Jobin, 

■■ Pabare,' 

Obarikot, 

Jubo. 

Paleka^^^^ ^ 

Chaskoris 

Karmi, 

Papunga. 

Chankeni, 

Kartatfleha, 

Para. 

Chekuwa, 

Kartangcbap. 

Paspo. 

Chibrutig. 

Kewacbap, 

Patel 

Chiilankar, 

Kbalen, 

PbaliadiBgl©^ 

Cbochmi. 

Ebaple, 

Puloboke. 

Cbonku, 

Kbemti, 

Eakba. 

Dimla, 

Khorada, 

Bamcbap, 

Dimma* 

KboabuBg. 

Kaiiikhola. 

DipsoBg. 

Kolbotia. 


Bolaka, 

KumdeL 

Bawadumba, 
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HgiWiikliola. 

Taotbali. 

' Waelia. 

Bibdmig. 

Tiutala. 

Wakum. 

' Ballk ' ' 

Torikbeti. 

Wapsa. 

. Salpa. 

Tosikhani. 

Wajoog.v , 

SoBgdeal. 

Olak, 

' Yasa. ' " 

Bunlibani. 




BHOJFUR. 


Ajawa. 

Danrigtnixa. 

Kiniidalfng, 

Amcliolve. 

Deosala. 

Kntnng, 

Angtep. 

Dbarirakarka. 

Kutta. 

Avgolah. 

Dhanwa# 

Lamakhu* 

E^gsllaBlsa. 

Dibling. 

Likawa. 

Baiparbasiri. 

BikbteL 

Lomdlin. 

Biram eh 0. 

Dilpa. 

Lungkuwa, 

Balssila.' " 

D.mgbipa* 

Lnngtnng, 

Balahhar'ka. 

Diprang* 

M agneb, 

Balumtar. 

Disangwa. 

Majkharka, 

Baagdel. 

Durpa. 

Majkirat. 

Banspani. 

Gairigaon. 

Majiaa. 

Baxta. 

Ghunransi. 

Majiiwa. 

Baw^ni. 

Gbut. 

Makaibari. 

Bechuneha. 

Gogacni. 

Mdikpar. 

Begamcha. 

Gurdnm. 

Malbasi. 

Belvomcha. 

Gurrassi. 

Malubansi. 

BbojHiarba. 

Platawa. 

j Manding. 

Biiojpur. 1 

‘ Helungbbon. 

1 Matim. 

Bofla. ! 

Hilougcha. j 

Menp’uv 

Boianamkila. 

Huhim, i 

Namanta, 

Bokkim. 

Immekmi. 1 

Nigabas. 

Boktan» 

Jari()tar. 1 

Norrong. 

Bokfcar. 

Jnbung. 

Pangta. 

Boiabuipa, 

Kaberi. 

Phalidingla, 

Biiipar* 

Kanare. ■■■ ■ ■ ■ 

Pbalikot. 

Cbiehile* j 

ICarlamcha. | 

Pokbro. 

Cbiebumba. j 

Karini. | 

Photuiig. 

Cliinamkbola. | 

Katti, , [* 

Powakbesaiig. 

Chmamku. j 

i^Tattibamrang. j 

Bakba. 

Cbinamoka. ? . 

rCesanknr. 1 

Ra:^nwa. 

CMpleti. j KhesuBgba. : 

Ratiincba. 


Ihikaraacba. j 

Rawakhok. 

Choladbaii, ' 

Chatoje. 1 

Reeog. 

Cbawleny, , | ] 

Ibakamaeba. | 

Rinicbiii. 

CbaioliTimba, | 3 

loksik, ;■■■' f . 

Riimbna. 

Bagma. j I 

Lokomba,: ^ j i 

‘^iirajatar* 

Dmmbakkim. ‘ i 

Cotang.: i ? 

‘alati'm. 
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BHO J B^R-^-contimed, 
Smdran. 

Tamlioba. , 

Sangraug. 

Sisnari. 

, Tangbang.:' 

Sawa. 

Solliah. 

Timba* 

Sikayo. ' 

Soring. 

Wacba. 

Siktel. ,, 

Soraka. 

Yamdang, 

Siktelweriing, ■ 

Sotang. 

Y^mdang. ' 

BiltaL 

Sungdel. 

Yaplio, 

. SiiSQipaiii.. 

Tallegaon. 

AiBbote. 

CHAINPUB. 

Kambara. 

Pali ribas. 

Arjaie. 

Karangdanra. 

Phabin. 

Baglia. 

Kberabari. 

Pbadem. 

Batase. 

Knigiring. 

Pi tala. 

Clianwa. 

Kusuwa. 

Pokribas. 

Glmpabliain. 

Langlingkbane. 

Sidipui*. 

Cbitlang* 

Madiu. 

Simpbna. 

CbongkumDg. 

Maidane, 

Singlagarri, 

Damara. 

Malbaiise, 

Sunajik. 

Danragaon. 

Mamling. 

Tumling, 

Bbabbii. 

Mowaden. 

Wana. 

Eba. 

Handhaki. 

W abimg. 

Haiigpaiig« 

Paka. 

Yangsango. 

Hatisuni. 


Bamti. 

CHAEIICOT. 
i Hambu. 

Ningalia. 

Bangdali. 

; Haskhu. 

Okre. 

Begutaksar. 

Ikaung. 

Pak^r. 

Bhanda. 

Jangtt* 

Pobott. 

Bingati. 

Jemire. i 

Puhare. 

Bulling. 

; Kabre. 

■ Pnspo. 

Biitbo. 

I Kaleri. 

Eanicbap. 

Chatigkku. 

1 Khapli. 

Eanikhola. 

Cbaiikot . 

1 Kbemti. 

Easnala, 

Cbillaukai. 

: Laduptaksar. 

1 Sulpa., 

Cbongkii. 

j Likkukbola. 

1 Sixnkbani. 

Baaiara. 

‘ Mababirkhani. 1 

Taotale, 

Dolaka. 

Mangtawa. i 

Torikbet, 

I) Ilia. 

Melting. 1 

Tosikhaiii. 

Glioti. 

Mukiab^rt. ; 

Ulak 

Gumduug. 

Namdong. i 

Yasa. 

Gumtar. 


Akalia. 

DHAKEOTA. 

1 Ambole. 

Argale. 

Akhisalla* 

: Andbiri. 

Ambbotia. 

AkboboL 

Angbo. 

Atbrai. 

Ambaliing. 

Angna.,,, 

Bagba. 

Ambkotia. : 

Angarang, 

Baffiinffa. 
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B^Eldunga. 

Balukliop, 

Baniagliaru. 

BaBspani, 

Barakase. 

Barjam. 

Batasse. 

Bejambo. 

Belsr^. 

Bengna. 

Bettara. 

Bhalukote. 

Bliarapar. 

BMttria* 

Bbode, 

Bbodok. 

Bokkim. 

Buddia. 

Bndbekarle. 

Btidbok. 

Buncbania. 

Buximorong. 

Cbainpn* 

Cbaintimba. 

Cbaluwa, 

Cbamtapu. 

Cbandaiii. 

Cbangia. 

CbaBOwa. 

CbanMpa. 

Cbaodaiida. 

Cbapabbain. 

Cberuwa. 

Cbiabre, 

Cbikroba. 

Cbimpakot. 

Cbintang. 

Cbitlong* 

Cbityok. 

Chokmago. 

CboBgknrang. 

Cbowdanna. 

Obowria. 

ObnbandaBra. 

ClmmmajigdaBgsi* 

CbuiBpakota. 


DHAHKOTA- 

Cbungbang. 

Oburman, 

Bamara. 

Damresi, 

Dangdange. 

Daiiragaon. 

Barl^mi. 

Dembi. 

Bengdpa. 

Bhankota. 

Bboku. 

Bboraj. 

Bbubbe. 

Bidima. 

Dingia. 

Dorumba. 

Duseni 

Eba. 

Eaknma. 

Fanguwa# 

Gairi, 

Garrigaon. 

Gasawa. 

Gomanipata. 

Gosuwa. 

Guranse. 

Giirbumba. 

Halliasi. 

HallikarkL 

Hamarjang. 

Hamlalang* 

Haagdewa, 

Hangdem. 

Hanggbum. 

HaBgmara. 

HaBgpabiiBg. 

Hangpang. 

HaBgsmba. 

Hangtbawa* 

HaBjOBB. 

HastapBX* 

Hatikarkarka, 

Hatlsunre. 

'Ilellia. 

Hewako. 


-contimed* 


Hora. 

HuBga. 

ImboDg. 

Inobim^ri, 

Isbo. 

Jagam^gu. 

Jagdabaxi. 

Jelahar. 

Jinjuwa. 

JoBgia. 

Kamba. 

Kambare. 

Kamlalung. 

Kan jabar. 

Kanniabar. 

Kaphrebdis. 

Kapbrebote, 

Kartike, 

Karangdanxa. 

Kasirab, 

Kebarapua. 

Kepek. 

KeplabnBg. 

Karinim. 

KewariBg. 

Kbeoren. 

Kbesirata, 

Khesita. 

Khewabari. 

Kbikaniaoha. 

Khoclamba. 

Kbokse, 

Kbopcbia. 

Kbopek. 

Kbowapbiik 

Kbimwa. 

KibaBg. 

Kingring. 

Kogling. 

Kopbia. 

Kojakbola. 

EumdaBg. 

Kiirle. 

Kni’angbaiig* 

ICxisixwa* 

Lab^'f* 
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LaMapa. 

Mnxtidunga, 

' Pb^mtnng. ',' 

■Lffikarka* 

Muwaden. 

Pbedap. 

Mmat^r. 

Nage. 

Pbedayo. 

Langlingkani. 

Hamdaki. 

Pbedapjang. 

Lanjakoi'e 

Namdnkbola. 

■ Pbedim. 

Iiasunia. 

Namja. 

Pbejongyok* 

lieboBg. 

Namjong, 

Pbeiabia. 

liibaBg. 

Nampna. 

Pbeodim. 

Liiigdepi 

Nangin. 

: Pbewa* 

Lingdim» 

Nankbola* 

Phijung. 

Lingkim. 

Naongia. 

Pbokribas, 

Loapbo. 

IS'asawa. ■ 

Pboglniig. 

Xonngpbabang* 

1 Nembang. 1 

Pboiidara. 

Lumluk, 

iSTenadin. 

Pbugoiig, 

LuBgwdit 

Newradin. 

Phundwa. 

Lysingbang. 

Nigalia. 

Pbnrpa. 

Madi. 

Nibili. 

Pitbungba* 

Madamsing. 

Nimba. 

Pitlap. 

MiSbabangkhu, ^ 

Ningdlli. 

Poklabung. 

Mabang. 

Nirpa. 

Pokri, 

Mabangbelara. 

Nobwa. 

Puldung, 

M abden. 

Nungia. 

Pulkia. 

Mahwa. 

Oba. 

Purjan. 

Maidane. 

Okri. 

Eakha. 

Majtola. 

Oplabung. 

Rtopnr. 

Makluba. ! 

Orok. 

lianigaon* 

Maklting. 

Oyem. 

Rasna. 

Malabasi. 

Paka. 

Rawakbola* 

Malabari* 

P^kungwa. 

Rincbim. 

Malgaon, 

Pakribas. 

Safinwa. 

Malna. 

P^le. 

Sajingwa* 

Maiiiling. 

i Paltben. 

Sakayajong. 

Manaljong. 

1 Pantbar. 

Salerl. 

Manebxing. 

1 Parjong* 

Salungwa. 

Maiadrewa* 

Parriadin# 

Samangku. 

Mare* 

Parfci. 

Samba* 

Mebalbotia. 

Patigaon. 

Sambiyok* 

Mebale- 

Patlia. 

Samdorok. 

Mewakiiola, 

Pawakbola, 

Sandu. 

Mswaraja. 

Pebwa. 

Sangabbo. 

Moga* 

Perwaden, 

Sangakar* 

Mongsaxi. 

Petala. 

Sangnam. 

Morbangsnrki. 

Pbabin, 

Sangu. 

Morongabang. 

Pbakebowa. 

S^Qsingwa. 

Mnlgaon. 

Pbakdag. 

Santas, 

Munaljong. 

Ph^kiimaf 

Santbakra. 
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Sapiakn. 

Sar^n. 

Sartap. 

8anngbai)g. 

■Sawaden* 

Bawreni. 

Beabrung. 

Selajung, 

Sendowa. 

Berung. 

SbauBgia* 

Sheabrombap 

Sbubbong. 

Biawa. 

Sindua. 

Sikbtem. 

Sikkarpur, 

Siiijung, 

Simle. 

Simpbiia* 

Simra. 

Sinam. 

Singdeal. 

Singiti. 

Sirabe. 

Sirjaon. 

Sirpong. 

Siwakhoia, 

SoIaMnz. 

Bolma. 

Sowriani. 

SubbaiJg* 

Bubna» 

Bundanre. 

Bumdliu* 

,Sadap. 

Sungnam* 


Angola. 

Begamcba, 

Boya. 

Olucbila. 

'Binglab. 

H^Ibb^ri , 
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Suwara. 

Tdbibbnng* 

Tablijung. 

Tamakia. 

Tamaphuk. 

Tambarkkolu. 

Tamkhiv 

Tamrang. 

Tamsang. 

Tamtung. 

Tangkna. 

Tangpbn, 

Tangsna, 

Taprung. 

Tapliajiing. 

Tdiid. 

Tanngaba. 

Taankowa, 

Taunyma. 

Teknnala. 

Tellang. 

Teliok. 

Tembbe. 

Tbamtbnm, 

Tbarpn* 

Tbechomba. 

Tbinglabo. 

Tbobibnng. 

Thoppi. 

Tborke. 

Thonglong. 

Tbougseiing. 

Tboini. 

Tbnkima* 

Tbungkaling. 

Tbunglabang. 

Tbungsaling. 

bihgia, 

Kariamcba. 
Knmdalnng* 
Ifojuwa. 
Balisangpang. 
Piiedi’. ■ 

Balio.' ' 


Tiikani. 

.Tiiink. 

Tinsale, 

Tiringia. 

Titima. 

Torke* ■ 

Tiia. 

Tumling. 

Tungka. 

Tunglaboiig. 

Tmigrungwa, 

Tungsnmma, 

Tiinlong. 

Umlaboiig. 

Umling, 

Ilnglabary* 

Ungsaon. 

Wadin. 

Wajong. 

Waneni, 

Waredin, 

Warepbung. 

Werakot. 

Wbakii, 

Woroka. 

WorokMma. 

Woyom, 

Yangmang. 

Yangrnp. 

Yangsingjong, 

Yasok. 

Yeawab,^ . 

Yoogiimba. 

Yesabn. 

Yoom, 

Yambung* 

Yiiwa. 


Salwa. ’ 

Sangpang# 

Sangmitg. 

SikteL 

SisbnerL 

Wacba* 
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Able; 

AiBcbok#' ' 

Angdaug. 

Angklibuin. 

Ambote. 

Baiang. 

■Bangin. 

Barbote. ' , 
Bardu. ' . 
Bastbala. 
Batasse. ■ 
Bbirke, 

Bhite. 

Bilandu* 

Budbok. 

Cbainpar. 

Cba.maita. 

Cbarkbola* 

Cbetok. 

Cbipcbongba. 

Cbirbong, 

Cbisoi)ani, 

Obitre, 

Ohombang. 

Obuicbumba. 

Cbnrigbatta. 

Ebaug. 

Ekataj)a» 

Fudnk. 

Gniri. 

Geabaug, 

Godak# 

Godop. 

Gogune* 

Golakbarka, 

Gorkbia. 

Gorkbiajagafc. 

Giiling. 

Gupta. 

Hangsarumba. 

Ibaung. 


ILAM. 

JaobarL 

JiL 

Jitpur. 

Jogmai. 

Jumbling. 

Kagatpani. 

Kakcbumbuug. 

I Kalumsing, 
Kannia* 
Karbirtdir. 
Eatebung. 
Keangbung. 
Kerabari, 
Kerbok. 
Kewabung, 
Kbdimang. 
Kbanibaujau. 
Kbolme. 
Kolbote. 
Kurplok. 
Lacbet^r. 
Langrup. 
Lingden. 

Lodia. 

Lodiajagat. 

Longrapa* 

Lumbeb. 

Lumde. 

MadebuDg. 

Madu. 

Maglapa. 

Mabbo. 

Maidane. 

Maimajuwa, 

Mainrapur. 

Majowa. 

Mallate. 

Maitu. 

Manglabari. 

Mdirluba. 

Marse. 

Meamkbola. 

Mecbi, 

Mehalbote. 

Mojaugkboia. 

Jiifagrung, 


Eamsalingo 
Karntbala. ^ 
Nindaka, 

Okri. 

Pangdola. ■ 
Paugnam.' ■ 
PangbuBg. 
Pangkba, 
Pawana. 

Peang. 

Pengpatal. 

Permigbari. 

Phajebung. 

Pbajipbekal. 

Pbakpbok. 

Phekal. 

Pbuantapa. 

Pbudap. 

Pbudok. 

Pbndoksbiswa, 

Pougkom , 

Pungpung. 

Eabbi. 

Kangapang. 

Eatmdfcf, 

Euugsucg, 

Sabri. 

Saffia. 

Sakanamba 

Sakbejung. 

Sakia. 

Samalbimg. 

Sambek. 

Sangromba. 

Sauulungba« 

Sidbikbola. 

Sinam. 

Singlapa. 

Singpbaring. 

Sirbong. 

Sirrisse. 

Soyang. 

SulubuBg. 

Sumbhiyok* 

Suntalli. 

Sorkia. 
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TLkM-^coniinmd* 

Thaungalungma. 

UMkdbanrar 


Tingiapani. 

Bntii. ■ 

Mklaarka* ' 

ToBang- 

WalfniBg..: 

*rargaois. ; 

Tiimling. 

Yabadeppa« ■; 

TawauBg^:' 

Tungphang. 

Yektapa'* ' • 

Telpani,. ' 

.■^Aisalkarka*' 

OKALDUNGA. 

Drosa. 


Amsownar^ 

Burpat. 

Namsaling. 

Arkkowli. 

Gaingaon. 

Hawaipur, 

Bagutaksar, 

Gudeh. 

Necba. 

Baksila. 

Hakola. 

Herpa. 

B^mr^ng. 

HalesL 

Oksacliowrasi. 

Banskliotea* 

Hanchur. 

Parapenba. 

''Bedesi. ' 

Iname. 

Phedi. 

, Betalk" '' 

JaBgjOBg. 

Pbiiksia. 

BetenL 

Jantarkkani. 

Pkiiliali- 

Bilinde* 

Jarugi 

Pilma. 

Bodia. 

JuBling. 

Eameebap. 

BotaoKap. 

JnbBiig. 

Eanadip. 

BonngnatD, 

Jnpa. 

Rapoha. 

Buipar. 

Kaipa« 

Eassim* 

■ Bnipamleni, 

KanggiaL 

Ratamate. 

Bunga. 

Kaogkha, 

Eawakbola. 

Banpka. 

Kanjel. 

Eippa. 

Bnrdung. 

Kauka. 

Eumjadbanra. 

Ckainpur, 

Katiki. 

Eumjatar. 

Ckarku, 

Katonjia, 

Saddi. 

Oliarnsing^ 

Kerung. 

Salla. 

Ckeskam. 

Eewangia. 

Sarreb. 

CMmpk 

K Bale ling. 

1 Sirna. 

Ckinam. 

Kikamacha. 

I Solamani. 

'/BMsopani. ■ . 

Kisanku. 

Sotaug. 

CMsungn. 

Kuibir, 

SuTignaiB. 

Cliisunplia. 

Knmaltar. 

Taluwa. 

Chockima. 

Likbukliola. 

Tari. 

Ckowtara. 

Limitar. 

Tekanptir* 

Ohnmako. 

Madapur, 

Tiipimg. 

Cirnpie, 

1 MaideaL 

Tinglah. 

Banrtigaon. 

Majkbarka. 

Uiiane. 

Daiiatar. 

Majawa. 

Waku. 

Beorali. 

Makba, ■. 

Waksikang* 

Beosiir, 

Makpba. 

Watcba. 

Bktilkia. 


Woksar. 

Bimma. 

MaaibkaijaB* . : 

Yesioagt 

Bipsing. 

MuMe. . ; 

Yesom* 

Bropuge. 




